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PREFACE 


Se 


We are still living in an epoch of transition, the chief 
characteristic of which is the crisis of man. 


In the face of a materialistic despotism which places the 
“concept” before the living imagination, and the force of 
the will before that of life, in the face of a naive optimism 
of progress, in the face of machine-mammonism, we feel the 
necessity of a revolution of the soul. 


While the general crisis is being liquidated, the new 
TRANSITION proposes the revision of all values that no 
longer answer our deepest needs. 


The new TRANSITION proposes to defend the hallucinative 
forces now trodden under foot, and to maintain their primacy 
under any social system that may come. 


The new TRANSITION, having little faith in Reason or 
Science as ultimate methods, proposes to establish a mantic 
laboratory that will examine the new personality, parti- 
cularly with relation to the irrational forces dominating it. 


The new TRANSITION, in a spirit of integral pessimism, 
proposes to combat all rationalist dogmas that stand in the 
way of a metaphysical universe. 


The new TRANSITION proposes to encourage all attempts 
towards a subliminal ethos through mediumistic experiments 
in life and language. 


Eugene Jolas 


ANAMYTHS, PSYCHOGRAPHS AND OTHER 
PROSE TEXTS 


MB LEGEND OF THE TATOOED GIRL‘ i 
by 
Miguel Angel Asturias 


Master Almendro?, he with the pink beard, was one of 
the priests whom white men touched believing him to be 
made of gold; for he was so richly dressed. He knew the 
secret of the healing plants, the vocabulary of the obsidian — 
the stone that talks — and could read the hieroglyphics of 
the constellations. 

He is a tree that was born one day in the wood where it was 
planted, without anybody having sown it, as if phantoms had 
carried it there. The tree that walks.... The tree that counts 
four hundred days to the year by reason of the moons it has 
seen; which has seen many moons; like all trees, and comes 
already old from the place of abundance. 

When the moon of the Owl-Fisher (which is the name of 
one of the twenty months of the year of four hundred days) 
was full, Master Almendro distributed his soul among the 
four roads. Four were the roads and they went in opposite 
directions to the four extremities of the sky, The black 
extremity: Conjurors’ night. The green extremity: torment of 
spring. The red extremity: Guacamayo, or tropical extasy. 
The white extremity: promise of new lands. Four were the 
roads. | 

— Road, little Road! ....said a white dove to the white 
road, but the white road did not listen. The dove wanted it 
to give her the soul of the Master who heals dreams. Doves 
and children suffer from this malady. 

— Road, little Road! .... said a red heart to the red road, 
but the red road did not listen, It wanted to distract it in 
order to forget the soul of the Master. Hearts, like thieves, 
do not give back useless things. 

— Road, little Road! .... said a green winestock to the 
green road, but the green road did not listen. It wanted the 
Master’s soul to decrease its debt of leaves and shadows. 

— How many moons were the roads on the way? 

— How many moons were the roads on the way? 

The swiftest of them, the Black Road, to which nobody 
spoke whilst it was walking, stopped in the town, crossed the 
town, and in the merchants’ quarter, for a little moment of 


1) Leyendas de Guatemala: Editiones Oriente (Madrid). 
2) Almond-Tree. 
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rest, gave the soul of the Master for nothing to the jewel 
merchants. 

It was the hour of the white cats. They went from one side 
to the other. Admiration of rose-bushes. The clouds were like 
washing on the line of the sky. 

When the Master found out what the Black Road had done, 
he resumed the nature of a human being, stripping himself 
of the vegetable form in a river that was born under the moon, 
blushing like an almond blossom, and starting towards the 
town. 

He arrived in the valley after a day’s walking, at the first 
fall of twilight, at the hour when the herds come back, 
talking with the shepherds who answered his questions with 
monosyllables, astonished as if before an apparition, at his 
green tunic and his pink beard. 

In the town he wended his way westward. Men and women 
stood about the public fountains. The water in the filling jugs 
sounded like kisses, And led by the shadows, he found in the 
merchants’ quarters the part of his soul which had been sold 
by the Black Road to the jewel merchants for nothing. He kept 
it in the bottom of a crystal box with a golden lock. 

Without losing time, he went to the merchant, who was 
smoking in a corner, and offered for it a hundred arrobes 
of pearls. 

The merchant smiled at the madness of the Master. A 
bundred arrobes of pearls? No, his gems had no price. 

The Master increased the offer. Merchants refuse as long 
as the prospects of increase continue. He would give emeralds 
as big as corn, hundreds and hundreds of almuds, until a lake 
of emeralds were formed. 

The Merchant smiled at the Master’s madness. A lake of 
emeralds? No, his gems had no price. He would give him 
amulets, eyes of the namik* deer to call the water, feathers 
against the storm, mariguana?’ narcotic for his tobacco. 

The Merchant refused. 

He would give him precious stones to build a palace of 
dreams in a lake of emeralds! 

The Merchant refused. His gems had no price, so why 
continue talking? This little piece of soul, he needed it to 


1) Doe, in Maya. 
2) A narcotic used by the American Indians. 
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exchange in the slave market for the most beautiful slave girl. 

And everything was useless, everything the Master offered 
and said, anything he might say, in his desire to recover his 
soul. Merchants have no heart. . 

A thread of tobacco smoke separated reality from the dream, 
the black cats from the white cats and the Merchant from 
the strange buyer who, on leaving, shook his sandals on the 
threshold of the door. Dust possesses malediction. 

After a year of four hundred days, the Merchant followed 
the roads of the Cordilleras. He came back from far off 
countries accompanied by the slave girl bought with the soul 
of the Master, by the flower bird, whose beak changed honey 
drops into hyacinths, and by a suite of thirty servitors on 
horseback. 

— You cannot imagine, said the Merchant to the slave-girl 
while settling himself in his saddle, how you will live in the 
town. Your house will be a palace and all my servants will 
be at your orders, I, the last one, if you order it that way. 

— Down there, he continued, half of his face bathed by 
the sun, everything will be yours. You are a jewel and I am 
the Jewel Merchant without price. You are worth a little piece 
of soul I did not change for a lake of emeralds. Together in 
a hammock, we shall see the sun go down and the day arise, 
without doing anything, listening to the stories of a clever 
old woman who knows my destiny. My destiny, she said, is 
in the fingers of a giant hand, and you shall know yours if 
you want to know it. 

The slave girl was enraptured as she contemplated the blue 
diluted colours which the distance diluted in turn. The trees 
wove a whimsical decoration of a woman’s blouse along the 
road. The birds gave the impression of flying in a state of 
sleep, without wings, in the tranquillity of the sky, and in the 
silence of granite, the panting of the beasts, mounting the 
coast, gave a human accent. 

The slave girl was nude. Her black hair, like a snake, rolled 
in a torrent over her breasts and down to her knees. The 
Merchant was clad in gold, covering his shoulders with a 
mantle of goats’ wool. He was sick with jungle fever and love; 
to the cold of his malady there was added the trembling of 
his heart. And the thirty mounted servitors confronted him 
with the faces of a dream. 
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Suddenly isolated drops of rain sprinkled the road, they 
heard from afar in the valley the cries of the shepherds calling 
their herds, fearing a storm. The saddle horses hurried to gain 
a refuge, but they did not have time: after the big drops, the 
wind beat the clouds, shaking the forests until it arrived at the 
valley which threw across the road the torn garments of the 
fog, and the first lightning illuminated the landscape, like the 
flames of a mad photographer who might be taking snapshots 
of storm and torment. 

In the midst of the herd of saddle horses who fled in fright, 
their reins broken, racing fast, their manes on the wind and 
their ears laid back, a false step of his horse made the Merchant 
roll off at the foot of a tree, which, being struck by lightning 
at that very moment, grasped him with its roots like a hand 
that picks up a stone, and threw him into the abyss, 

During this time Master Almendro, who had remained in 
town, lost, walked the streets like a madman, frightening the 
children, collecting filth and dirt, talking to the mules and 
the kine, and to the ownerless dogs which, with man, formed 
for him the family of sad-eyed animals, 

— How many moons did the roads take to run, he asked 
from door to door of the people, who shut themselves in 
without answering, astonished as before an apparition, at his 
green tunic and pink beard. 

And after much time had passed, having questioned 
everybody, he stepped before the Merchant’s door and asked 
of the only living being there who had survived the storm: 

— How many moons did the roads take to run? 

The sun, taking his head out of the day’s white shirt, 
effaced on the gold-and-silver-studded door the shoulder of 
the Master and the brown face of her who was a little piece 
of his soul, the gem he had not bought with a lake of emeralds. 

— How many moons did the roads take to run? 

The answer cowered on the lips of the slave girl, and she 
grew hard as her teeth. The Master grew silent with the 
insistence of a mysterious stone. The moon of the Owl-Fisher 
was full. Silently they washed their faces with their eyes, at 
the same time, like two lovers who have been apart and meet 
suddenly. 

The scene was troubled by insolent noises. People came to 
arrest them, in the name of God and the King, him asa sorcerer 
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and her as a demoniac. They went to the prison, between 
crosses and swords, the Master with the pink beard and the 
green tunic, and the slave girl with flesh as firm as if it were 
made of gold. | 

Seven months after, they were condemned to be burned 
alive on the Plaza Mayor. On the eve of the execution the 
Master approached the slave girl and with his thumb-nail 
tatooed a little boat on her arm, as he said: 

— By virtue of this tatooing, Tatuana, you will flee each 
time you find yourself in danger, as you will flee today. My 
will is that you be free, like my thought; trace this little 
boat on the wall, on the ground, in the air, wherever you 
will. Close your eyes, enter, and go. 

— Go, for my thought is stronger than the idol of clay 
kneaded with cebollin. * 

— For my thought is sweeter than the honey of the bees 
who feed on the suquinay ? flower: 

— For it is my thought that becomes invisible! 

Without losing a minute, the Tatooed girl did what the 
Master said: she drew the little boat to her, closed her eyes, and 
stepping into it — the little boat began to move — escaped 
from prison and death. 

And the following morning, which was set for the 
execution, the algazils found in the prison a dry tree that 
had between its branches two or three little almond blossoms, 
still quite pink. 


Translated from the Guatemalan by Adam F. Flecker. 


}) The clay idols are mixed with cebollin leaves; which makes them| harder. 
2) Tree with heavily scented white flowers. 


GSS SCSEDENDO ET QUIESCIENDO Za 
by 
Samuel Beckett 


Down you get now and step around. Two hours menopause. 
Drag your coffin my lord. Half a day and I’ll be with. 
HIER! The bright beer goes like water through the nearsighted 
Frankfort porter. In Perpignan exiled dream-Dantes screaming 
in the planetrees and freezing the sun with peacock feathers and 
at last at least a rudimentary black swan with the bloodbeak 
and HIC! for the bladderjerk of the little Catalan postman. 
Oh who can hold a fire in his hand by thinking on the frosty 
Caucasus. Here oh here oh art thou pale with weariness. I hope 
yes after a continental third-class insomnia among the reluc- 
tantly military philologists asleep and armed as to nasals and 
dentals. Laughter. Ten Pfenigs in such a dainty slot gives the 
la I am bound to concede and releases the appropriate tonic for 
the waning lust-affair. Moderate strength rings the bell. I 
don’t believe it. Cosi fan tutte with the magic flute. Even in 
- the Xmas holidays. Half a day and Ill be in. 

Up to time then after this little railway-station rectification 
she advanced up the railway-platform like a Gozzi-Epstein, 
being careful not to lose the platform ticket that yet ten Pfenigs 
cost had, insisting on the garden of Eden in Mammy’s furcoat, 
scarcely suggesting within the mild aphrodisiac of cheap loose 
black leather Russian boots legs that even flexed nervously in 
black stockings stretched to the absolute limit of intensity and 
viewed from a certain very special Blickpunkt against a very 
special quality of hard light during a period of oestruation 
were not alas reasonably exciting. The truly tremendous bowl 
of the hips (frequent and easy) breaking out and away from 
the waistroot (she won’t need no Lupercus) like a burdocked 
bulb of Ruffino and the two great melons of the buttocks 
received an almost Rhineline from the dark peltsheath. Sheath 
within sheath and the missing sword. Not forgetting this was 
the suit he had bought for next to nothing from a lefthanded 
indivisible individual, with a charitable desire to justify his 
fatigue he forced his right hand down past the craggy coxa 
(almost a woman’s basin in these trousers) into the glairy 
gallant depths and fished up a fifty. A cigarette quick for the 
cheekbones and the ticket handy there in the breast of my 
reefer and the heavy valise to snatch him skilfully detached 
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and extenuated into the loveglue and a smoke after that was 
nearly as good as in the Maison du Café, 

“At last!” . 

“Beloved!” 

“Taxi!l’’ Vie de taxi. Je t’adore a l’égal. 

Carry your coffin my lord. Manner. Moving east to the 
segregation of the sexes. Ausgang on the right. Rule of the 
road. Lady on right arm. Nonsens unique. Astuce. All the 
same sleep on right side. Gentle reader don’t overlook will you 
the fact that he celebrated the signing of the armistice with a 
pubic lanugo and 


BELACQUA 


we'll call him and no indolent virgin is his sister (indolent 
virgin!) and he doesn’t mush care whether he plays the tinkle- 
tinkle of a fourhander or not but he won’t facing the keyboard 
observe the rule of the road (a megalomaniac you see with his 
head in his thighs as a general rule) so we ask you to humour 
what of course naturally looks merely like so much intestinal 
incohesion, remember he belongs to the costermonger times of 
a pale and ardent generation, pray that he'll let a few sighs 
out of him ere it’s too late and speedy promotion from the 
Godbirds. And the lady that even in this very short and public 
space of time and notwithstanding that fur has no conductive 
properties of the appropiate kind worth speaking of has suc- 
ceeded in transmitting certain unexpectedly stimulating sen- 
sations to her young visitor, what shall we call her. What name 
would you suggest? I’m rather inclined myself to think 


SMERALDINA-RIMA 


and anything that comes in handy for short. He handed her 
into the cab of the Wagen with its charming deep Bluepoint 
zoster and spoke an address confidently to the chauffeur who 
but a moment previously had thought to light a cigarette and 
who now naturally was in no humour to start his engine and 
set off but was not slow to yield to the promising accent of 
the young tourist whose heavy fibre case he hoisted vigorously 
on board on his left beside him and clipping the yet intact 
Ova between his rubbery helix and hypertrophied mastoid 
process gratified in his dialogue doubtless his nearest colleagues 
with what no doubt was a passionate Hessian epigram, set his 
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machine angrily in motion, suffering with a kind of hopeless 
interest the refracted deportment of his clients. Down the 
cobbled avenue then of bitter Xmas trees, trembling in many 
and many a shadowy stasis between tram and sidewalk, the 
superb Wagen ran towards the spire that eliminates in impec- 
cable imperial alignment the now dim height of Hercules and 
the meagre cascade sullen and abandoned dropping, what there 
was of it and because it bloody well had to, down the choked 
channel of Hohenzollern rocaille, snowclad, upon the castle. 
Blocus sentimental. Belacqua took her hand and drew it down 
upon the skirted, nearly the thighjoy through the fingers, and 
all the same he enquires: 

“Where did you get the hat?’’ A glaucous helemethat. 

“Do you like it?” 

“Very nice do you?” 

“Oh I don’t know do you?”’ Snotgasp of reliefhilarity in 
honour of private joke, 

“It goes with the ring.’’ He turned over the hand and looked 
at the warts. Two dwindling warts in the shadow of the 
Mount of Venus. Warts in the valley of the shadow of. 

“Your warts are better.’’ Ostentatiously he dropped his 
mouth upon the place. She squeezed the Giudecca of her palm 
against the centre of distribution, mailing his cheekbones with 
thumb and index. In the rue Delambre with a silk hand- 
kerchief did he not staunch the vomitdribble of a littérateur 
deaddrunk and cornuted what’s more into the bargain on 
Pernod and Pickmeup? How often had he not denied all 
knowledge of Hernani? Poor Hamlet rolling his belly waxes 
and tapers the spike of his navelthread for the red waistcoat. 
The beadlust. By no thinking shall he consume that enterprise, 
by no new thoughts shall he be altogether released from the 
postulate of his undertaking. Fast in the black sand. 

Let me off the tutti chords now and tell me frankly shutting 
your eyes like Rouletabille what you think of my erotic 
sostenutino. Crémieux hold your saliva and you Curtius, I 
have a note somewhere on Anteros I believe, in fact I seem 
to remember I once wrote a poem (Nth. Gt. Georges St. 
diphthong Captain Duncan if you please) on him or to hom 
cogged from the lecherous laypriest’s Magic Ode and if I don’t 
forget I’ll have the good taste to use the little duckydiver as a 
kind of contapuntal compensation do you comprehend me and 
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in deference to your Pisan penchants for literary stress and 
strain. Well really you know and in spite of the haricot skull 
and a tendency to use up any odds and ends of pigment that 
might possibly be left over she was the living spit he thought 
of Madonna Lucrezia del Fede. Ne suis-je point pale? Suis-je 
belle? Certainly pale and belle my pale belle Braut with a 
winter skin like an old sail in the wind. The root and the 
source between and behind the little athletic or esthetic bit of 
a birdnose was indeed I assure you a constant source of delight 
and astonishment, when his solitude was not peopled and 
justified and beautified and even his sociability by a cold in 
the head, to his forefinger pad and nail, rubbing and plumbing 
and boring it just as for many years he polished his glasses 
(ecstasy of attrition!) or suffered the shakes and gracenote 
strangulations and enthrottlements of the Winkelmusik of 
Szopen or Pichon or Chopinek or Chopinetto or whoever it 
was embraced her heartily as sure as my name is Fred, dying 
all his life (thank you Mr Auber) on a sickroom talent (thank 
you Mr Field) and a Kleinmeister’s Leidenschaftsucherei (thank 
you Mr Beckett), or crossed the Seine or the Tolka or the 
Pegnitz or the Fulda as the case might be and it never for 
one single solitary instant occurring to me that he was on all 
such and similar occasions (which we are sorry to say lack of 
space obliges us regretfully to exclude from this chronicle) 
indulging in and pandering to the vilest and basest excesses 
of sublimation of a certain kind, The wretched little wet rag 
of an upperlip, pugnozzling up and back in a kind of a duck 
or a cobra sneer to the nostrils, was happily to some extent 
mollified and compensated by the full firm undershot priapism 
of underlip and chin, a signal recovery to say the least and a 
reaffirmation of the promise of sentimental vehemence already 
so gothically declamatory in the wedgehead of the strapping 
girl. From time to time she literally only had to lift off her 
casco to be a birdface and to have put Mr John Kissmearse 
and Orchids in mind of his Perpetually Succourful Lady as 
she positively must have appeared on two probationary 
occasions: primo, pinned, there’s no other word for it, to her 
loggia by the shining sage-femme: secundo, confined, by Ther- 
midor, in the interests of her armpits, to her bathroom, shamed 
in mind, yes, and yet — grieving for the doomed olives. Well 
I must say and no offence intended, that class of egoterminal 
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immaculate quackery and dupery gives me the sick properly. 
No, whatever she was she wasn’t that kind. I suppose I’m 
entitled to say she looked like a parrot in a Pieta, a pietra 
serena parrot. On occasions that is. Not in the helmet of sal- 
vation I need hardly point out. By Jove when I look back and 
think how chaste was the passion of mutual attraction that 
juxtaposed those two young people in the first instance. It’s 
out of the question to give you any idea of the reverence with 
which they — how shall I say? — clave the one to the other 
in an ecstasy and an agony of mystical adhesion. Yessir! An 
ecstasy and an agony! A sentimental coagulum, sir, that biggers 
descruption. Don’t I know for a positive fact that the unhappy 
Belacqua (Bollocky, though it’s hardly the time or the place 
for that, to his friends) separated from his sweet Vega by 
two channels and 29 hours third-class if he went over Ostend, 
tossing and turning and tightening the slender white cords of 
his nervi nervorum with the frogs’ and the corncrakes’ Chinese 
chromatism, muting the long fever of the midos and the dolas 
in a scorching a piacere, inscribed to his darling blue flower 
some of the finest Night of May hiccupsobs that ever left a 
fox’s paw sneering and rotting in a snaptrap. For example: 


At last I find in my confuséd soul, 

Dark with the dark flame of the cypresses, 
The certitude that I cannot be whole, 
Consummate, finally achieved, unless 

I be consumed and fused in the white heat 
Of her sad finite essence, so that none 

Shall sever us who are at last complete, 
Eternally, irrevocably one, 

One with the birdless cloudless colourless skies, 
One with the bright purity of the fire 

Of which we are and for which we must die 
A strange exalted death and be entire, 

Like two merged stars, intolerably bright, 
Conjoined in One and in the Infinite! 


Lilly Neary has a lovely Gee and her poor Paddy got his 
B. A. and by the holy fly I wouldn’t recommend you to ask 
me what class of a tree they were under when he put his 
hand on her and enjoyed that. The thighjoy through the 
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fingers, What does she want for her thighbeauty? A bitch- 
melba and a long long come before breakfast, toast and. 
Keycold Lucrece the chaste and the castaway in the cruel tights 
and Christ the useful culmination, footpounds through the 
fingers. No, more — more? — other than that to my bright 
agenesia. No no don’t admire that. No but I thought perhaps 
honeysuckle round the cradJe, custard and nutmeg on my 
grave, and the Eingang? Then he reddied his nose with the 
hand that came off her. Christ that was fine too. 1 wouldn’t 
look at your Haus Albrecht Diirer, Adam Kraft my iron buck 
virgin. No smoking in the torture-chamber. Not really you 
don’t mean to tell me well well! Now the thin little sandy 
the others do the streets but I go and dien in the, furchtbar, 
all of a sudden with tears, now I must go and dien in the, 
the others do the streets but I go and dien in the, furchtbar, 
find a hotel, take a Wagen, no?, aufwiedersehen, write, to hell 
with you, strive for your stout little hoffentlich ballbearing 
bastardpimp, I’ll spend the night in the station without the 
Benedictina, my old bald darling, you slip in and dien, your 
room stinks of spunksweat, I won’t kiss your playful hand, 
dass heisst spielen, my dolorific nymphae and a tic douleureux 
in my imperforate hymen, what’s the Deutsch for randy, my 
dirty little hungry bony vulture of a whorchen away up first 
floor Burgwards over the stream, I’ll send you a Schein when 
I have a Schwips. No f— smoking in the f— Folterzimmer. 
I had to ask her sister and she closed me the vowel. I wonder 
did I do well to leave my notes at home, in 39 under the east 
wind, weind please. Well then when he’d picked his nose for 
a little bit and the thighs there Gott sei dank up he rose didn’t 
he and left her playing there against the oak before the ash 
oh don’t infuriate me don’t bother me, let me pay let me 
buy you was, eat my little Augen Celeryice, didn’t he, and 
wandered uphill and downdale like the cat and the mouse in 
business together or the Marienkind. No no I won't say 
everything, I won’t tell you everything. No but surely now 
you see what he am? See! Heiliger Bramaputra! A hedgecreeper! 
A peeping Tom in bicycle clips! I once said that otherwise. 
Well then up he rose and apprehended without passion round 
and about the weekend brushwood foothill copulations. Yes 
indeed of course you’re right it’d be hard for you to under- 
stand my meaning, you see he led a fairly small fleshy maiden 
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I might have said Jungfrau into the wood I might have said 
Wald and creeped and peeped at the Sabbath fornications 
instead of. Oh did I do right to leave my notes at home! 
So then after another little bit he came back through the leaves 
and stood looking with his tongue in his cheek instead of. 
J’aime et je veux paalir. Livid rapture of a Zurbaran St. 
Onan. Schwindsucht and pollution in a tunnel in de Thebaid. 
Strange exalted death! Plus précieuse que la vie, the dirty dog! 
But right enough all the same what more miserable than the 
miserable being who commiserates not himself, caesura, with 
a new grief grieves not for his grief, is not worn by a double 
sorrow, drowns not in ken of shore. Who said that? Turned 
he hath the audacious soul, turned he hath and turned again 
upon back sides and belly, like Miss Florence on the mattress 
while Virgil and Sordello, yet all was painful. As an herpetic 
spider (do you recognise the style?) hath he consumed away. 
He dared to grow wild with his shadowy love and he daily 
watered by daily littles the ground under his face and beer- 
bibbing did not lay siege to his spirit and he was continent 
and he was not sustenant and many of his months have since 
run out with him the pestilent person to take him from 
behind his crooked back and set him before his ulcerous gob 
in the boiling over of his fornications and in chambering and 
wantonness and in deafness and death and bitter and blind 
bawling against the honey what honey bloody well you know 
the honey and in canvassing and getting and weltering in filth 
and scratching off the scabies of lust. All on a mild scale of 
course, don’t be misled, Paterson’s Camp Coffee is the Best, 
perhaps I let my pen run away with me, don’t for a moment 
imagine Bollocky’s down the drain, of course he’s gota bit 
wasted that was bound to happen and his feet have gone to 
bits and his bitch of a heart knocks hell out of his bosom 
three or four nights a week and to make a long story short 
Lucy and Jude are kept going pretty well from dawn to dark 
with his shingles and his graphospasmus and his weeping 
eczema and his general condition, but for all that we'll all 
agree I feel sure that there’s a long call from feeling a bit 
slack and run down to lying senseless in a deathsweat. Here 
we are. Out we get. Step around. Thank you. You put on 
the light. Up we go. Out of step. Randygasp of ruthilarity 
in honour of private joke. Hexe we are. There they are. Hello. 
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Great to be here. Grand to be here. Same old Wohnung. 
Wonderful to be here. Prosit. God bless. Lav on the left. 
Won't be a sec. Mind the bike. Mind the skis. Beschissenes 
Dasein beschissenes Dasein Augenblick bitte beschissenes Dasein 
Augenblickchen bitte beschissenes. 


eee HERITAGE 
by 
Dorothy Boillotat. 


“T will show you fear in a handful of dust.”’ 

Pushing upward I unwound myself from heavy coils of 
sleep thickened with dreams and struggled back into the other 
world. But blackness lay there piled in a sluggish mound 
pressing down my arms and wrapping my throat around; and 
my eyes, escaped from sleep, touched the heavy dark in dim 
fear. Then outside I heard the great, breathing night, the 
black leopard crouched and silent on the body of the world. 
An old fear struggled upward contracting the muscles of my 
body and I lay imprisoned in the night. 

When night descended like a stone on the young world, 
destroying the geography of the day, and the leviathan of the 
sky opened his thousand fiery eyes, then man crept trembling 
from his cave to see the lake turned iron and the forest massed 
into the masonry of the night, He dared not walk for fear 
the treelike fingers of the gods should reach to sear his throat 
with touch, lest the floor of earth dissolve to perilous pits, 
the negroid shadows resolve to animal form and follow him 
with softly treading feet. Fear screwed itself into his bone and 
like the slow turtle created shells for the bodies of his children. 

I pushed at the dark with my hands and clutched at the 
stifling veil of dream to remove it and I climbed long the 
twisted and broken stairs leading upward. But the night 
squeezed me in its black hands. 

Now the world is old, but leviathan still heaves himself 
over the day’s hill and liquefies the universe. A child I walked 
the thousand black miles from the garden gate to the house, 
strange miles distorted with the melted dayforms; walked 
first slowly in the odorous air, but hastened then, feeling 
strange presences about me, breathing and stretching soft and 
shapeless hands. Fear crowded the swarming air with satyr 
shapes and flapping batwinged birds. The present garment 
left my body and I fell choking into the warm and fecund 
fluid of ancient chaos and lashed with my arms madly until 
my hand struck the wooden block of the door and it opened 
to me a panel of resurrecting light. 

The distillations of men’s thought cooled into the syllogism 
and I wore the braided syllogisms for a coat of mail and the 
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snakelike hands of darkness glanced from the woven chain 
and fear fled useless and sank back upon the earth. But the 
odors of an August night sift a lost perfume on the air, 
reviving ancient memory, and it winds through my nose and 
creeps into my blood and languor loosens the mail and leaves 
me naked to the night. I would taste now the luxury of fear, 
hover on the margin of the unknown, and, trembling, lean 
and look into the endless pit, but return, warm, to safety. 
So I have looked at night down narrow streets lurid with 
blackness funneling to an ominous river, and hands lurking 
there have reached like viscous fog to wrap me in serpent 
coils, 

The August night is odorous and the lake lies waiting more 
quiet than a tiger crouched, and yielding I go, smoothly 
dipping the quiet oar which the water secretly bites with 
liquid teeth. Far out on the mysterious disc of water I lie back 
to hear the stealthy breathing of the night and feel it softly 
press upon me. My eyes pierce the infinite areas above and the 
August stars stare down upon me out of the wingcurved sky 
and looking long, the quiver of the owlcry probes me from 
the blotted wood and the stars loosen and slowly descend upon 
my eyes. 

Lightning cuts sleep from out my eyes. Momently the 
darkness parts and breaks the objects of the room to clearcut 
angles. Wild, broken angles jag the air. The knife sheathes. 
Fluid dark flows over the room again; the black tide swallows 
and conceals. 

I put off my coat of mail with sleep. Now I crouch with 
the first man, shrink upon the cave wall, fearing the fires of 
wrath. Spiraled cloud blacks the sky; winds roar-snatch and 
hurl the longhaired trees. Wind shakes the river and rain bursts 
the fabric of the air. Flood waters slowly rise and creep closely 
after the fleeing feet. 

Man locks his ears from the roar and crash of angry water 
and the shrill siren of the wind but likewise he cowers under 
the poised wave of desert silence, balanced but never falling 
into sound. Shrill color of flame sears his eyes with fear; but 
he recoils, warned, at the pallor of bones white on the sand. 
Serpented fire writhes incessantly in hissing coils and water 
stretches its scalloped hands in ceaseless reach and the insistence 
of their endless motion tortures his brain, but again he stiffens 
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with sudden fear at immobility in a prone body rigid with 
the unutterable stillness of death. 

I have crouched in high immobile places in the illogic of 
some dream and seen essential order extracted from the world 
and perceived jagged and broken action and moving figures 
cracked to a crazy cubism. The insanity of disorder mocked 
me with its twisted face. 

A dervish sun whirled upon my childish head and startled 
to an insane dance triangular green and yellow and rhomboidal 
red of circus signs. Letters in dance upon the friezes of the 
sideshows nakedly screamed of monstrous freaks breathing 
behind canvas flaps. Brutal brush strokes exaggerated and 
exposed a degenerate Janus and fleshcoarsened Brahmas amid 
the neurotic whine of clownish music. Leering hands pushed 
upon me to force my eyes on the cadaverous bulbs of 
prostituted flesh but I fled in terror down the aisle of 
glaring sand. 

Before I had woven my coat of mail I turned a corner and 
saw a white misshapen head with dead eyes, heavy on a thin 
neck, and was afraid to sleep fearing the cruel reminiscence 
of a dream. Leonardo saw likewise but either locked himself 
in heavy armor or took his terror by the throat charting 
distortion with a relentless pen, 

Time had made of the protective shell a useless ornament, 
but fear as luxury still clung; still roused from torpor at 
extremisms of sound and silence; disappearing from the 
traveled middle paths but lingering at the outermost edges. 
Fear still raised its cautious head at sudden thunder shouts 
and treacherous calms; at skies rusty with strange clouds and 
at rotting albinal vegetation. Extremes of space touched fear 
and sent it in screwspiral through the organs of the body — 
now at the suffocation of bodies pressed too close in the hot 
belly of an iron beast hurtling through tunnels of black space; 
now at the interminable roof of sky stretching over a cape of 
endless rock on which I stood alone — grey, endless sky and 
rock falling upon savage water endless in the west. 

My armor rusted in the new season when spring raised her 
fair face upon the cadaver of the winter. Color fed from 
corpses painted the gay earthmask and in the young evenings 
decadent perfumes filtered upon the air and stirred the bone 
to liquid. Flesh felt the creeping feet of time slow upon 
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it. Stealthy dripping of rain marked the measure of the 
timepassing and frogs were clocks harshly crying the retreating 
seconds. Nature made a music for the slow procession of the 
earthwalkers until the white mouth of death touched: them 
and they sank quietly down sealed in eternal silence and 
returned to the dust the crumbled costumes of their masquerade. 
Flesh dissolving under the earth in slow insistent change closed 
my eyes at night with fear but searching I opened them to 
remember eternity. The flux and pulse of time stopped and 
change was never. Once as child eternity had removed her 
veil and I had looked upon her passive face but I turned and 
buried my head into the pillows of darkness seeking the 
opiate of release. 

Immobility of stone arouses fear and the immotion of 
creatures closed in sleep and the motionless mask lying upon 
twilight water. And old fear stirs at motion too insistent — 
animals circling quietly in a cage without cease, and the world 
sliding by like a slow barge upon a river. The domination of 
insects is foretold and I fearsee mountains undermined with 
incessant crawling and the earth under my feet crumbled with 
the silent motion of imperceptible creatures, and the face of 
the world diseased with minute movement. 

In sleep a familiar head moves slowly before my eyes and 
my eyes follow it in terror and when it melts into the dark 
another comes to take its place, and then again another with 
mouth twisted to threatening smile. The faces draw nearer and 
evil laughter thrusts me awakening into the cube of darkness. 

Far off thunder rumbled faintly. Had a dark god laughed? 
The first man knocked upon the doors of trees to find the 
wind god and saw the cloud god open his bags of rain and 
heard the god of thunder speak from out the mountain’s 
belly. And when the angry night gashed the sky with fire he 
crouched out of sight and his fear weaponed him with magic. 
Fear created him a charm from secret bones and shells and 
hair to guard him from the mysterious power surprising from 
rocks and black mouthed caves and the impenetrable depths 
of water. At any hour the spirit might come to laugh, 
redtoothed, from thunder. 

Demonic laughter twisted me out of sleep, laughter malicious 
from a closed mouth, laughter from secret corners, insane 
cacophany of an evil dream. 
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And so I also walked early under the eye of a heavy god 
and looked into the grimacing mouth of hell and fear limned 
crooked horns and flaming eyes for me on the walls of 
darkness. I listened to angry words and listening, saw stars 
fall from heaven and the moon burst to bloody rain and the 
earth roar open under men’s feet. And I saw the dead rush 
up and clothe themselves in flesh recovered from the worm. 
Returning home alone I was afraid that skies would crash 
upon my head and the earth suck me into its mouth and ropes 
of darkness strangle me and the fiery face of god set me aflame. 
The endless eyes of god, always upon me, probed my body 
and pierced into my heart until one night I awoke and the 
eyes of god had closed forever. 

Now I stand helpless in space and walk alone through the 
whirl of time and charms are impotent bits of bone and no 
syllogistic shield can turn the lightning from my chest. Now 
thunder roars upon my head and the cyclone wraps me round, 
and neither lifted hands nor rhythmic pleading words can 
arrow the enemy and thrust him down. Hell is not, nor the 
hands of god, but only space like a great mouth and the world 
like a roaring stone. And I travel to and fro in the unescapable 
prison — tread by day upon molecular stone amid atomic trees, 
and at night shiver under a logical universe of whirling 
planets. Light is no longer gracious nor is darkness hostile 
but the lifeless hand of indifference uncolors all. Clouds 
unfolding on the sky and slow rain dropping signal the last 
end and the ultimate annihilation. Darkness presses the thorns 
of thought into my head and muscles clutch one another and 
contract in terror at the perception of nonbeing; of bone and 
flesh released, for the ears no music, no color for the eyes, 
of love no gesture, The seasons will pass and I shall never 
know orange autumn sinking under snow and green girdled 
spring calling violets from my fingertips. 

I lie alone wound in the curtains of the dark. The bell 
of a departing train begins somewhere and ends. Through 
the window drifts the odor of flowers stirring the memory 
with sensitive pain. Delicate wind turns the trees and walks 
upon my face. I am solitary with the quiet stone and lonely 
with the wandering water. No man knows my speech and 
the ears of god are closed forever. I am a fruit ripening on 
the tree and I shall fall in a little while a small silence and 
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the earth will receive me back into its teeming roots. Space 
will seal over the empty portion that I filled and the other 
_ fruits will hang continuing to ripen and to fall. I am, alone 
‘and tendrils curling from another’s thought cannot wrap me 
round. Alone I walk, and my feet beat out a path for me and 
all men’s paths run parallel but never meet and never touch. 
I lie alone and rain is ripening in the sky. 


GE SUB-TROPICAL I 
by 
Bob Brown 


Having reaped rippling fields of golden-grained sleep, Max 
Brock awoke, as a blonde magazine-cover nurse (yet vividly 
more human) poked her canary head in at the door and chir- 
ped “Gute Nacht.” 

“Schlafen Sie wohl,’ rumpled up from the German gut in 
the second twin bed in Die Institute fur Schiffs- und Tropen- 
krankheiten. 

Material and atmosphere enough and slopping over for 
seven Somerset Maugham stories, the tropics teemed with life 
in the stuffy steam-heated hospital room. Centipedes inched 
across the floor and tarantulas duelled to the death with 
flashing stilettos in dark corners. Zero weather outside. Yet 
muggy rain puddled in the room and windweary palms bent 
beneath monotonous trade winds. 

Max Brock, a case of amoebic dysentery, addressed the other 
infected gut: “So you were born here in Hamburg?” 

_.“Nein. Bei Bremerhaven, bei a little town, on a farm. But 
I went to Vera Cruz in nineteen hundert und six, as a boy. 
Und you? Wo waren Sie gebornt?”’ 

“In New York, on the East Side. How’d you like Vera 
Cruz?”’ 

The man from Bremerhaven closed his eyes. “Like hell,” 
he said. “I vas in Colombia, too. Bah! mit die tropics.”’ 

Colombia, hidden mountain towns with muddy torrential 
streets picked out by glittering nuggets of pure platinum. No 
fool’s gold there. The 1860 counterfeit Spanish duro, worth- 
less at the time, was found to contain one hundred and twenty 
eight dollars worth of pure platinum when the precious metal 
finally came into its own and ceased being used as a base sub- 
stitute for silver. 

Flea-bitten Barranquilla and hard-bitten old Braun who 
went as crazy as his parrot. He and the bird drank schnapps 
from the same glass for twenty-seven jibber-jabber years in 
the abandoned mine with the rotten planking. 

Barranquilla up-to-date at last, airplane service over the 
eagle-high mountains and medieval-minded young spread- 
legged sports, caballeros sin caballo, pounding on street doors 
at midnight, bawling “Julio” with the accent on the “H”’ 
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throughout the talky jabber-jibber harsh Spanish alcoholic 
nights. Braun’s parrot could holler “Julio’’ humanly. He could 
imitate the boisterous Colombian Fords and Hispano ‘Suizas 
honking, snorting with hoarse throaty cut-outs wide open. 
Nothing muffled in Latin America except by rain, nothing 
soft-pedalled but life itself. Muffled, muzzled life. 

Mexico and the little town Nova Sanchez where the one- 
lunged Ford coughed and spat its spectacular way around and 
around the thimble plaza at the hour of the paseo, and the 
smart mocking bird in the hotel patio mimicked it with painful 
accuracy. Old Braun’s smart drunken bird who screamed “Julio” 
so humanly that young Colombian spread-eagle sports of that 
name came running. The feathered mocker who endlessly 
reiterated the drab tale of Nova Sanchez from its bright cage 
pertly perched in a dry corner of the patio, up under the eaves. 
Chug-chug-chug! Honk! Honk! Honk! Julio! Julio! Julio! 
Harsch-harssch-harsssssch! Juanita! Juanita! 

“The Spanish are a lousy lot,” said the First Grave-digger. 

“Schmutzig!’’ chimed in the Second Grave-digger. 

They creaked in their hospital cots, Ten thirty-five at night, 
freezing like hell in Hamburg outside and deluged with the 
green hellish rain of a tropical jungle in the steamy two- 
patient room. 

First Grave-digger (via his own teeth): “Army ants; the 
Indians on the Amazon eat the abdomens of bulging sauva 
ants fried, pop them into their cannibal mouths for pop-corn. 
I’ve had worms of maguey in Vera Cruz, a slimy writhing 
mess of animal macaroni seething in a hissing black iron pot. 
An old witch’s cauldron. 

“I got these carapata bites at Diamantina in Brazil. All the 
English diamond miners get tick-fever up there. Three of 
them I saw were worn down to picked skeletons just from 
scratching their bites. No meat left on them. We took them 
home to die. One of them died on the way. 

“Lousy crawling country. My God! What’s that!’’ Max 
Brock flicked a brown moving object from his lips and looked 
at it on the sheet where it fell. His bed-side lamp was shaded 
with a shirt so the night-nurse would not notice the light. 
Horrified, he put down his cigarette and picked the brown 
fleck off the sheet. “Piece of tobacco,’”’ he released the pent air 
from his lungs. “My God! I thought it was a carapata.”’ 
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Second Grave-digger, from Bremerhaven: “Me. I hate ticks 
too. I get away from dem damn tropics every year, Infections. 
My partner looks after the cattle, sprays the ticks off them; 
we take turns, one year in the tropics, one year travelling. I 
want to see the bazaars in Constantinople this time. I come 
here to the Tropenkrankenhaus every year for examination, 
always in my year off. We got a funny old voman in Barran- 
quilla. The bug-killer voman we call her. She looks like a 
Hexe, carries a long black stick v’at she use for flying at mid- 
night and every time she kills a new kind of bugs, rats, flies, 
fleas, mosquitos or insects she cuts a big notch in her black 
stick. Like those man-hunters cut notches in their matte cups 
in Paraguay and on the handles of their Colts in Mexico. She 
made the sticks out of broom handles when they are used up, 
and she blackened them over the fire. She has a moustache 
just like a man’s. When she gets one all full of notches she puts 
it away in a corner by the fire-place and starts on another. 
When I saw them last she had a dozen. They are her totem- 
poles, like what the Esquimos have. 

“I remember playing pinochle one time with Old Braun 
und the flying ants was so bad we had to keep a white enamel 
wash bowl on the table full of water under the electric light. 
‘Cupim’ they call them. The light shined down into the pan 
and the cupim flew down into it, attracted to it like moths. 
You have seen those fire-flies in the jungle carrying their little 
lights like Evereadys and flying from all the world around 
like Japanese lanterns through the black night to commit 
suicide in a camp fire. Everything that flies at night goes to 
a light. Jumps into a fire, like moths in arc lights. I think 
when airplanes come common we have many accidents of 
mothheaded drivers crashing into ground lights. It is instinct. 
Fly and fire.” 

The grave-diggers were silent as the search-light of the 
night nurse slitted through the transom. She passed their door, 
her rubber soles sucking sourly as lemon skins on the linoleum 
floor, her handlight flickering further down the hall. A flight 
of insects feverishly flew up to it, beating against the transom 
over the heads of the grave-diggers. Swarms of cupim, cock- 
roaches, flies, bats, mites, midges, wasps, gnats, fleas, moths 
and beetles. 

Lizards licked out red lightning tongues, charring bugs to 
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crisp corpses. Venomous-eyed spiders flung out webs for lassos. 
The transom squirmed, buzzed with wings, writhed with 
sudden death. A group of putty-bellied chameleons formed 
themselves into a flycatching pattern on the smooth white 
ceiling of the sick room. Praying mantis knelt before them, 
waving their arms like missionaries in futile prayer, trying to 
save their putty souls. Gulp, gulp, smack! headlong down 
leering red lanes flew screaming beetles, green Brazilian beetles. 
Opalescent fire-flies fell before black and green snakes that 
poked wicked flat heads in from the hall through crevices in 
the transom. Blood-thirsty bats picked bed-bugs off the wall, 
sucked the last drop of succulent blood from them and drop- 
ped their carcasses carelessly, clattering to the floor. A light- 
crazed tropical horned flier dashed against the wood-work, 
its bill boring in like a drill, down it funneled myriads of eggs. 
All nature was instantly at work in that shaft of light. The 
crawling reptiles against all flying vermin. 

The nurse’s light blinked out. There was silence in the ward 
except for wings whistling to the floor, and the crunching of 
crisp insect legs and arms. 

“Did you see that?’’ the First Grave-digger drew himself 
up on one elbow and flung a hairy black arm toward the 
transom. 

“Ja! I was looking for an amoeba histolitico. I didn’t see 
one.” 

“Amoeba histolitico?”’ 

“Yah. That’s the bug the doctors say I got. I didn’t know 
I had anything. There’s lots of sleeping sickness in the Belgian 
Congo and yellow fever too. You gotta die somehow, you 
know. Your Rockefeller Institute is doing good work cleaning 
them up, and hook worm too. It’s been twenty-five years now 
I’ve been taking quinine for my malaria.” 

First Grave-digger: “And leprosy in Brazil. They let ’em 
run around loose there. I saw a woman with her fingers and 
toes eaten entirely off. She was teeter-tottering along on a 
high railroad platform, she couldn’t see a thing, eyes all eaten 
away, blind as a bat. I saw her stumble over the edge, she went 
down clap! onto the rails, five feet down.”’ 

Second Grave-digger: “Plenty of elephantiasis in Mexico; 
I haf seen them begging by the Post Office. Typhoid, and 
those little chiggers that get up under your toe-nails and lay 
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potato sacks chuck full of eggs. What'd they call ’em? Bicho 
de pe. Yah! Yah! Die tropics is one lousy place. 

“I met once an Italian immigrant in Sao Paulo, he had a 
foot all full of dem bicho de pé und when the natives wanted 
to take them out for him he stuck all his toes in his shoes 
and said nichts! He was due to go back to Palermo and he 
was in luf with those damn bugs, wanted to take ’em along 
with him, right in his toes, just to prove to his friends who 
didn’t believe what he’s wrote about them in letters, just to 
show them back in Italy what the tropics was really like. 

“You saw that beetle with the long snout just now that 
bored into the frame of the transom? Well, I’ve seen plenty 
of them in Bolivia. They fly out of their cocoons straight as 
arrows and chuck full of eggs the minute they’re born, fly 
straight as arrows till something solid gets in their way, a tree, 
a man, a cow, and the snout bores right into anything solid 
and a spring inside him lets the bellyful of eggs loose and they 
go down the groove in his beak into whatever is hit. If it’s 
a man or an animal the eggs grow up, hatch inside of him 
and kill him.” 

The hospital room steamed with over-ripe rotting 
vegetation, rain sheeted down in a cloud-burst, monkeys 
chattered in the oozing palms, toucans banged their goggling 
beaks like lobster claws on the walls, macaws screeched above 
languid-gummy-eyed fly-catching orchids and writhing watch- 
ful bead-eyed snakes. Spiders flung lacy lariats like cowboys to 
catch bright metallic humming birds. 

Outside the wind played crack-the-whip around bleak 
deserted night street corners, lashed the thinly clad staggery 
legs of San Pauli bums and Hamburg revellers picking their 
way home through the garbage of life. 

Max Brock lay playing with a readymade passionate 
tropical fiction story. When he got well he would write it. 
The setting was perfect. A magazine cover nurse, the Number 
Two Grave-digger, a romantic bachelor who worked one year 
on and loafed one year off, while his honest partner ploddingly 
herded their joint cattle in distant waving pampas. The miasma 
of the hand-painted tropic nights crept up his nose with the 
smell of a corpse or a casket of Vera Cruz gardenias. 

Grave-digger Number Two creaked in his cot. “Donner- 
wetter! The sheets in this Krankenhaus are too short, If there’s 
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any vampire bats flying around up there they’d suck off your 
toes. | wish it wasn’t too late to get a glass of beer, I met a 
Japanese doctor here last year that died, infected himself and 
died. He was always experimenting mit germs.” 

“Yes, the Japs are good at tropical diseases,’ said Max 
Brock. “I was steward on a boat to Buenos Aires once and 
Noguchi of the Rockefeller Institute was in one of my cabins. 
He had sixty Amazon monkeys along. The Rockefeller 
Institute ships monkeys from East India to Africa for 
laboratory work, the African monkeys, like the natives, are 
immune from yellow fever. Fresh, foreign monkeys are always 
needed, he told me. I learned a lot about monkeys from him. 
He kept two pet ones in his room all the time and the others 
were out on deck. Monkeys and bears are the dirtiest if you 
have to clean up after them. 

“They ship African monkeys to Brazil the same way, and 
Somaliland gibbons to Hamburg. One trip we had six hundred 
dog-faces crowded into cages five and six together. Half of 
them died on the trip over and we threw ’em overboard stiff; 
they looked like sick furry children. 

“There was a baby monkey in the garden of the sailor’s 
boarding house in Rio when I was there. It died from eating 
a mango while it was still nursing. The mother monkey tried 
and tried to keep the baby from eating the mango. Slapped 
it, beat it, banged it over the head like a hard-boiled second 
mate. But the old lady quit at last, had to give up against 
her stubborn little baby, I saw the old lady sitting in a corner 
of the cage with her spidery hands over her face, she was 
crying, real tears, and there was the baby chewing away on 
the mango skin. It was dead in ten minutes, with a green 
slimy, froggy froth around the tight little black lips. The 
acid fruit curdled the mother’s milk and the baby died. The 
mother hugged herself, rocked and moaned for days, finally 
broke out of the cage and got back to the jungle by herself. 

“The gibbons were for Hagenback’s Tiergarten here, you 
can see ’em there now. We took a tribe of Somalis with them 
and they gave a show here last summer. They brought along 
on board a flock of goats for food. They ate heaping tins of 
rice soaked with butter, they balled it up in their black fingers, 
the contrast was funny, especially when they put the rice, 
white as snow, into their polished lacquer red lips with hands 
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black as the devil. They fed their faces daintily as debutantes. 
They kept kicking all the time because they didn’t get enough 
dates to eat, The fellow in charge of them said they ate about 
a gross of dates apiece every day and Hagenbach wasn’t feeding 
his seals caviar. They got a second-hand gray army blanket 
apiece when we got away from Jibuti and the nights began 
to get cool. They strutted around the deck in them proud 
as red Indians.”’ 

“Smart man, that Jap Noguchi. I read about him. So you 
knew him?” The Second Grave-digger lowered his voice to 
a husky whisper as the night nurse’s light flickered through 
the transom. He looked straight at the First Grave-digger 
through the drizzling rain in the room to avoid the sickening 
scene of the relentless battle between the reptiles and the 
vermin. 

“Sure. He was twelve days on that boat, I watched him 
play chess sometimes when I was helping out the smoke-room 
steward. He played a brilliant game, with imagination. Quick 
as a chameleon catching flies,’ Brock’s gaze lifted to the 
transom and fluttered down again to the opposite bed. “In 
the tournament a big Dutchman beat him, just sat and puffed 
his black pipe like a stone-crusher for eight hours and 
tired out the jumpy-minded little Jap. It was worth while 
watching.”’ 

The gleaming white enamel door opened, a black gap of 
hall appeared and the blonde night nurse poked her head into 
the rainy room; she was a portrait for a pained advertisement 
of an asthma cure. 

“Wollen Sie das Licht ausmachen? Es ist halb zwolf. Sie 
muessen das Licht um neun Uhr ausmachen.”’ 

She addressed the First Grave-digger in precise English: 
“You must eat nothing and drink nothing tomorrow morning. 
The doctor is coming to you.”’ Clicking off the shrouded light 
over Max’s head she said a sour good-night in the dark. 

Ugh! She was as scaly and offensive to him as Polly 
Androus. Polly Androus, the much-mated lady parrot in the 
Rio boarding house where the nursing monkey had been 
poisoned by the mango. The nurse’s glide into the hall was 
as jungley as Polly Androus’ sneaking step as she sidled around 
his portable phonograph, peening into the box, perking her 
head wisely, ogling the spinning record with her unwinking 
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green glass eye as the noise popped into her dull dim sound- 
sensitive mind. That would make a good ad for a phonograph. 
A parrot peeking in. Her Master’s Voice. Polly was a great 
slut of a parrot, she could jump through a hoop, but that 
didn’t make up for her dirty feeding and the white splatters 
she made on his records. 

It was there, in that same boarding house, he had seen army 
ants for the first time. 

Hurrah! Hurrah! Hurrah! While we were marching through 
Georgia! The army ants are coming, the army ants are coming, 
hurrah! hurrah! hurrah! Aunts, uncles, nieces and nephews; 
ants flowing like flaxseed through every crack and crevice in 
his room. The clean-up squad, carrying off his shoes, the 
commissary division catching chameleons, lining the larder 
with lardy mice and bats. All American mothers, I want to say 
to you, Monday beetles, Tuesday rats, Wednesday cockroaches, 
Thursday fli-i-ies, Friday centipedes, Saturday lizards, Sunday 
worms of maguey stew, all American Aunts I want to say 
to you. 

Indians in Ecuador eat ants to get even with them, even 
as they lick their chops over snakes, iguanas and bats. Long, 
sickening squirmy worms of maguey, thick tasting, green as 
tubes of paint. Animal spaghetti boiled in pots, eaten with 
the fingers in many horrible cannibal ways, worm eat worm, 
worms of maguey daintily dripped into heart-red lips held 
by two slender senorita fingers of ivory. 

Hurrah! Hurrah! Hurrah! The ants are coming, Marching 
as to War! Saturday lizards, Sunday maguey stew, all 
American Ants. All American football ants. All American 
Army Ants. Hurrah! They’re kicking the stuffing out of that 
cockroach. Company A of Battalion F strategically deployed 
on the twitching left whisker of him. Charge! Eighty strong 
they grab the whisker in vicious mandibles, throw a thousand 
frantic legs around it. Nip with their pincers. Cling like 
monkeys with their furry legs. Bite hell out of him. 

Here comes Battery J. Battery J of the Queen’s Aunt’s Own. 
Battery J has hauled down the long right twitching feeler that 
waved for a frantic flag of truce an instant ago, pinned it to 
the floor, The roach is writhing in his last can-can, dancing 
the Black Bottom of Death. Stephen Crane’s Black Riders to 
the rescue, biting whiskers right and left, tugging at them till 
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maddened the roach leaps, the ants hold, twist, flop him over 
on the floor, fought-out, on his back, helped as a six hundred 
pound turtle on his humped shell in a turtling ship in 
Guaymas Bay. 

The hordes are upon his quivering belly, covering him 
black as refugees cover a cattle car in Yaqui-wracked Sonora. 
They gnaw his holes huge, chaunk down chunks of his juicy 
yellow butter blubber, a whaling crew in the North Sea 
stripping a whale for its oil. Cockroach oil. They sting out 
his eyes with red hot poker jabs, dissect him barbarously, carry 
him off in hunks. That Hun of a cockroach. Tramp! Tramp! 
Tramp! The jaws are marching. 

The army ants have come. Waving their black flag. 

Whisk! A twitching remnant of whisker, a minute snake’s 
tail wriggling alone on the floor, a cockroach scream, an army 
ant yell, a quivering cockroach whisker and they are gone, 
leaving the tropical floor clean and silent as a dropped pin. 

“Whbhissssh. Aren’t you asleep yet,’”’ in a whisper from the 
dark direction of the Second Grave Digger. 

SINO Ww. 

“Wish I had a glass of beer and a liverwurst sandwich.” 

“I knew a second-hand book-seller in Pernambuco who kept 
half a dozen chickens fattening on book-worms that fell out 
of the bindings of the books right while the customers were 
looking through them.” 

“How’d the customers like that?” 

“Oh, they were hardened. Some of the worms fell down 
their cuffs, the old men wear starched cuffs with single buttons 
the size of all day suckers, but they didn’t seem to mind the 
bugs, they were Brazilian book-worms themselves, you know.”’ 

“Wish this damned rain would let up.” 

“So do I. We better get to sleep. That damn nurse’ll be 
along and I’ve got to see the Doctor in the morning. Not even 
a book-worm for breakfast, she told me.”’ 

Hurrah! Hurrah! Hurrah! While we were wriggling with 
the worms through the tropics. 

Go to sleep. Come to cool coral islands, rich tropical rotting 
coral islands where octopi wink wickedly and stretch out 
billions of plucking arms in lecherous, writhing lewd welcome. 
Where the squid squirt fountain pens full of ink into your 
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writer’s cramped eye and electric eels lie in waiting with 
welding torches. Fish that eat up men. Baracuda! 

Only one little worm for breakfast. Will you have it hunter 
style, or d la Army Ant? 

That poor bride in Peru whose jealous husband made her 
eat her lover he had murdered. Smoked her lover’s corpse, hung 
it in the rafters in the dining room, told her it was only 
smoked monkey meat, made her eat a big slice of her lover 
until she died of love, disgust and indigestion. Toying with 
your fork over the charred carcass of your lover, without 
appetite, being urged to eat. And how do you like your smoked 
monkey lover now, Mrs. Murphy? 

Max returned to picking blonde-headed posys in the poppy 
fields of sleep while warm tropical rain deluged the room and 
bitter icy wind swirled black hail without, leaped and danced 
among Northern snow-flakes, Nijinski performing his famous 
Tropenkrankenhaus Grotesque, a cluster of mimosa blossoms 
dangling drolly yellow over one ear frost-bitten red. Nixie 
Nijinski making high jinks while Noguchi played chess nimbly 
with a German schildkroete bellyside up, his dachshund legs 
waving wildly as he was moved back and forth in the game 
across a checkered alligator hide. 

The stolid German chess player was still trying to figure 
out whether he would take Nijinski’s bishop or not, when 
Max woke up. The day nurse’s hand was cool upon his 
forehead. “The doctor will be here in a minute,”’ she placed 
a clinical thermometer carefully in the hot pit of his arm, 
snuggled it into place and patted him to lie still. 

Max lay holding it hugged there as though it were a 
delicate egg he was intent on hatching. He looked out of the 
window into a blinding, snowy day. Not a trace of the 
horrible night remained. The nurse must have mopped up the 
torrential downpour, swept out the eddies of ants’ wings and 
brittle beetle legs that had sopped all night in the mud on 
the floor. 


Eee BALKAN JOURNEY waa 
by 
Whit Burnett 


Shut and dark and closed like a sleeping car with the blue 
light gone the blinds all down. Rumble and the roar. So then 
round like the eye brain whirled with sleep. The crash of 
jolts couplings stop and start. Tension like wires. Journeys 
are tension. Strange houses. Strange places. There is singing 
in the wires of home going and soon no more shut no box 
more no black no night but San Vienne Fran Cisco and I was 
going home, 

Good felt I Good and many strange things I could tell. 
Where was I then? And Norah to see. In San Francisco by a 
hill and bay and up the hill surely was the thing to go and I 
would recognize her easily for the small shape the blue eyes 
and would she have her hair done short as when I left? Good 
to see her hair and blue eyes and it was right to go there first 
foremost frankly strange and I will tell her things I said 
strange and many stories. 

Bare the hill is barren it was like a Turkish knoll treeless 
from goats and war and dry from sunburned days. And yet 
how is this so? It surely is the same hill. No. Other hills and 
all hills the past my journey and my childhood where is Norah 
at the door no and inside no but others, those strange stran- 
gers standing talking in a corner of a barren room but walls 
medically perhaps complotting and then just seated near me 
softly was it Norah? 

Gently the wings of homing thoughts. The bird’s white 
neck droops on a breast of peace. How thoughts of love en- 
compass like a mist and warm. But no. No Norah. 

The brown hair is fish nets, dried in the Levant sun. Eyes 
that are clam shells yellow under muddy water. Norah you 
are changed. Norah do you know me I’ve come back and now 
to tell you all strange tales of how in Athens the nightcats 
prowl beneath false pepper trees and how the blue sea wails. 
How the girls in Pera swing their skirts and the white sheep 
bleat for sacrifice. 

She rose, And arms went snakelike through the nets. 

She yawned. But gave still hope with lewd enticing and a 
smile that stayed a mask too hideous and sat once more. We 
sat upon a bench behind the wall and then she said: 
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So did you go then to the south and did you see our friends? 

Oh, now. I went. I saw the mules on the mountains of the 
sea and talked with the wench at Delphi when the gun was 
set and spat in a cistern by Eleusis for the mystery and waved 
a wheat plume at the dawn, and cornflowered and bedizened 
were the girls there in feast time golden skinned and heavy 
with trinkets but we will speak no more of that but now of 
other things and how are you and Norah you are changed. 

Yes, she smiled in fat, that is it but the first year it is not 
so difficult. They will cure me here. The first year it is sur- 
gical. The next year mental. And the third year it is metaphy- 
sical. There is a growth. But it has out been cut. 

She smiled again the sea went out and the rack lay spewn 
across her teeth kelpweed tangled in her eyes that glittered in 
the wash and the yellowish-ochre-brown of rust decay and no 
fair charm of sunlight on dry hair but wet moss clinging to 
my mind and I thought of a growth perhaps in her stomach 
like moss or a brown weed and this was horrible and my wish 
then where was it to tell her things of strangeness of my voyage 
and make love to Norah she I loved was gone and I sat there 
beside the thing until the trunk swayed and she leaned across 
to me and a wild blue was in her evil eyes and she put her 
mouth to mine wet and warm and so it stuck until I frightened 
and boxed walls came in close around me hot with blackness 
and confining air and then the taste was there sweet salt insuf- 
ferable I must break rip tear away SHE WILL HAVE ME IN 
HER POWER. 

I 


pull away. 

And then I stand and say 

GOODBYE. 

Slowly her eyes keep hold on mine and back I back halting 
going in my mouth the taste a fear and tension still preserved 
disgust resentment and the undefined and eyes of her still 
following after and the fatness of her changed from what I 
knew and the hair like tangled fishnet and the eyes like 
watered blue. 

There is a door. But the arena is beyond. This is not right. 
There is no snubnosed Augustus no metope and yet this old 
Greek ring of stones theater and the very spectators though 
not in togas nay nor robes but men in jews hats and serge suits 
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and leaning beards upon their canes and plaudchening in 
jibberish with jabs. 

What hard seats for senators I said perhaps the Bulgarian 
chamber and halted stilled and puzzled. So inspecting near 
me too something incommensurably queer. And quiet. The 
monster like a marble lizard lazy in the sun sloped gently on 
a slate wiping with a paw the tabula rasa. Blinking he was too 
with one eye friendly open on me thus no silly statue. 

Clever I said aloud and would have lingered but the stairs 
were there. These stairs. 

I bow. 

Have I not seen him somewhere? Perhaps it was on the 
gangplank. I was going down and he was coming up. And 
with that white spitz dog too surely it was someone that I met. 
He smiles as if he knew me but such a smile of something else 
I am not at ease that smile his eyes so leering. 

He hurries up and past. 

Chill and a strange sweat curve and tickle my back and 
darkness comes like clouds and perhaps he was only a waiter 
at Bucaresti I must think and settle or J shall go mad. I shall 
go mad. 

What must be against madness is precision and so I reach 
and find, It is the box of crayons which I bought in Vienna. 
Ah, there you are I said. Here. I threw the flat box below me 
where they were in a room at music. Many men with boxes 
sawing fiddles blatting bugles blowing mutes. Here! It sailed 
across the landing space. Take these I said and you can play 
the violin too. 

What that I laughed I could and ran. For now I was saying 
I must get through. I must get beyond and out or in this 
House. These stairs. These rooms to the side. I do not know. 
It is a box a dark it is to be through. 

A new door there. 

“No, monsieur.” 

He is there before the entrance. Opening it to show the 
porter does Hotel Ausgomy Algimy House and so I look into 
the doorway and on through. The next room in and yet I 
wondered. A clothes closet is it? A stage mother I take it 
opening the door with smiles of blonde hair and a wrinkled 
face pawing over dresses on clothes closet hangers. 

There is a choice. I see some one is. A line of women left to 
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right. Some one does. And after all how we have wandered 
and it may still be days. 


No. 4 

Well I might as well just. Take one. Nothing happens. We 
are close. Another. But I am saving. 

Do you know Tension? Such a piercing gaze. Hard. 

Wesi.v arth 

So. Her head falls slightly drooping back. And this explains. 
The moment. The ordeal. Is over. 

It was an ordeal. For the chamber or the senate? Who will 
debate it? 

At the other end the line the big one sharply to the wilted 
sister: “All in, sister?”’ 

So then. Impatience. Make and move. Get your discus at 
the counter. Glycerine is better than silversand and black stuff 
of which phonodiscs are made. 

I have an acquaintance it seems. As we wash. Then we talk. 
Of tinfoil like the Germans had with the Wagon-Restaurant 
cigars, Chocolates bound up. 

I met this lad there in the washroom. Thus we climb on up 
into his auto. I am so lethargically slow. So slowed down. 

He is ready sooner. 

Do you mind I say rather tiredly if when you drive you 
take the road along the hills where I will have a little longer 
time to fix things and it is not so public anyway anyway it is 
a road in the West I know well for I was born there and we 
can speak of things for instance that house there Algy or 
Alchimie I don’t know which. 

It has a greatly mysterious history he said for which there 
can be no. So confused owing to the circumstance and the 
memories. I have heard some say it was founded by an En- 
glishman with a flare for the inobvious but my personal 
opinion is rather au contraire. | puzzled and pulled up my 
breeches to sit more comfortably as the sky widened gently 
and we could read a few old fashioned signs in the cleft of the 
hills. 

Lord Algy or Algae after whom it was by some erronomities 
named according to the statistics was a curious fellow my 
companion said and he died it seems intestate. This was long 
ago. Others say there was no one like him but that the house 
is really All Give Me transubstantiated and confounded by 
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time. Frenchmen who used to go there speak of it as the 
Maison d’Alchimie. Which leaves one deriding and bedstriding 
and searching for pissoirs and haystacks. 

We can be calm about all things though I said breaking into 
the even flowing discourse of my friend. 

We can be calm indeed, said he. 

It is a place where we may be calm, I said quietly. 

We may be calm, he said, 

It is a quiet place here I said and the automobile is no longer 
jolting. The train must have stopped. It has been stopped a 
long time. We must be in a station. It must be nearly morning. 


Ee SC THE WHITE LLAMA 
by 
Ventura Garcia Calderon 
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Furiously Don Vicente Cabral gave his horse the spurs, 
and pounded like thunder towards the Indian to give him 
an exemplary punishment before everybody. Bending over 
on the right stirrup, he let his whip whizz down over the 
man crouching on the ground and whining for mercy. No, 
Don Vicente would not tolerate these abominable love affairs! 
After all, were there no women on the hacienda? If he 
caught the man again among the llamas he would give him 
two hundred blows with the whip on his naked body, and a 
whole night in the block! 

The llama herd watched the chastisement with almost 
human comprehension; fifty animals with soft eyes and truly 
feminine faces. Amongst them, surpassing them all in size, 
was a snow-white animal. Its slender throat was adorned 
with red ribbons, decorated with silken tassels and little silver 
bells. The Indians called it Killa, for it was white, and perhaps 
also sacred like the moon, 

The guilty man moaned and crept between the hoofs of 
the animals. His companions surrounded the master’s horse, 
with imploring gestures, full of fear that he might also whip 
the Ilama. 

“Mama Killa!’’ one of them called, and pointed to the 
rosily shimmering moon. 

The proprietor of a hacienda in Peru always carries a 
revolver, and llamas cost but very little. Must not Don 
Vicente finally make this unreasonable band comprehend that 
they may not love llamas like women? He aimed at the ear, 
and pressed the trigger.... Killa trembled and crumpled 
together. In her wide open eyes there was such a lovely, 
devotional expression, that Don Vicente regretted his brutal 
act. The blood which was pouring out stained the silken coat, 
the tassels, and the little bells, which last the pain-convulsed 
body set ringing gently. The Indians who had knelt down 
began to sob loudly, and the most daring among them pointed 
once more to the moon, which now etched itself blood-red 
against the night sky like a foreboding of evil. 

“Mama Killa, Senor!’’ 

Without bothering about the superstitions of these barba- 
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rians, Don Vicente got down from his horse and walked 
angrily to the house. No, he could not tolerate that these 
beautiful animals should be treated like prostitutes! 

Four Indians carried the body of Killa to the Huaca, where 
so many great forbears, war lords, and princes lay — those 
who had created the power and glory of the Inca Empire 
before the armoured men, the invulnerable white men, came 
and frustrated Huiracocha. The Huaca lay near the river, at 
the foot of the Andes. Far off a gloomy music wailed from 
the heights down the valley, drowned at times by rushing 
waters which broke their force against the giant rocks. As if 
enchanted by the invisible shepherd flutes, the moon revealed 
herself now a gleaming white, full of gentle pardon. 

Black silent figures appeared in the night, and slowly came 
nearer with the soft Indian step which merely touches the soil 
as if dancing, Pale women, veiled in ponchos of which the 
fringes hung down over their breasts, whimpered rhythmically 
as if at a funeral. Cautiously the men lay down the Ilama, 
and with piercing voices importuned the heaven-dwelling 
Huiracocha for his help. Their clenched fists menaced the 
white man’s house below them at the frontier of the hacienda. 
The Indian who had been punished knelt down and kissed 
the wound, from which red blood still flowed over the 
gleaming white coat. Killa twitched once more, and died. 

They tore out her heart, to sprinkle with its blood the 
burial-place of their ancestors, whilst the far-off flutes 
lamented the unjust fate and ruin of the race. Like her sister 
down below, there now died the holy moon of the sky, Mama 
Killa. The blood-red gleam had vanished, but the Indians 
knew their duty. They beat the dogs so that their barking 
might reach the celestial Killa, giving news of the pain endured 
by her children on earth. With soft voices they sang of the 
dead Ilama’s virtues; her stainless whiteness, her beautiful 
woman’s eyes; her coat, flaky like the blossom of the cotton 
plant. No other Ilama was able to carry so many bars of gold 
from the mine, no other capable, like Killa, of leading an 
obstinate herd through the pathless mountains. 

She was buried on the banks of the river, beneath a mighty 
stone. And yet, the next morning, the master looked up with 
terror when the herd arrived, led by a white Ilama. It was the 
same llama; it was Killa; there was no doubt about it! Don 
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Vicente shivered. He knew that there was no other such white 
animal in the neighbourhood, and yet he also knew well that 
he had sent a bullet through her ear witha sure aim. Silently 
he walked past the Indians, who stood there with lowered. 
eyes so that nobody might guess their thoughts. 

Mischievously the llamas raced about, or, suddenly jumping 
up, threw off their burdens of gold bars or cotton bales. 
Motionless on the threshold of the courtyard stood Killa — 
for it was she, adorned as on the previous day — looking at 
her master. From painful experience Don Vicente knew the 
arts of the Indians: their strange acts of revenge, their silent 
wrath, their rigid smile; and he thought it wiser to question 
nobody. They would always answer in the same way: “Manan, 
Taita, we know nothing, we have seen nothing.... 

They were capable of anything. Maybe they could revive 
a dead animal with magic spells, perhaps they had been 
searching all night long, and had found another white llama. 
At least he would not please them by showing anger or surprise. 

He took the stirrup, counted the animals, one... two... 
fifteen.... fifty. The number was the same, But suddenly 
he trembled so violently that the Indians heard his spurs clink. 
Painfully he tried to regain his equilibrium — it must be a 
deception! .... But no, he saw it quite distinctly. Behind the 
ear of Killa there was a round, red stain, as if she had been 
shot by a bullet. As if under some compulsion, he looked the 
animal in the eye. What an angry, human expression was 
there in her proud eyes! Suddenly the llama spat full in 
his face, and then walked off with the graceful step of a 
woman. 

The Indians fear nothing so much as this saliva, which 
leaves unremovable stains on the clothes. Don Vicente 
wondered why he did not start flogging animal and Indians 
in his wrath. Slowly he dried the brown, foamy saliva with 
his handkerchief. It ran down his cheeks. The Indians were 
already waiting for their punishment, and wailed in advance, 
for they knew the cruel injustice of their white master, But 
he seemed to have lost his head. For the first time, he did not 
feel the impulse to beat them. Or else.... was it possible 
that the Indian’s love of the llama had taken possession of 
his soul too? 

When in the evening the herd left in the direction of the 
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mountains, Killa turned her head several times to look at 
her enemy. He sat on his horse as if petrified, in the face of 
the sky and moon, before the eagles who soared upward to 
their dizzy nests, in the face of this impenetrable mystery of 
the night before which white men tremble. 

Soon came the day when Don Vicente had to change the 
saddle for the bed. The stain on his cheek did not disappear. 
On the contrary, it grew bigger and bigger and finally covered 
his whole face, as with that strange disease called Uta by 
the Indians. The pallid, bluish flesh fell off in places, eaten 
up by incurable tumours. 

While the dying man kept whispering the name of the white 
llama, the Indians looked at his face, sown with great stains, 
red like the wound of a pistol bullet. 


Translated from the Peruvian by Theo Rutra. 
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And daylight came down again. Daylight came down upon 
the crucified, the refrain sang on. Utterly stretched out, just 
as one seeks one’s bed in illness, with all the luxury of weakness 
in every limb embracing pain. So is the pain prolonged by 
Virgin Mother. Not as warily reconstructed from a series of 
images vaguely troubling the indolent voluptuary. But as felt, 
shunning the conscience-impulse to slash oneself short with a 
razor. Gaspingly, as one screams and screams soundlessly within 
a nightmare to be out of it. 

It is going to be ALRIGHT, it is going to be ALRIGHT, 
we say of those men in the garden, for after all, they stand 
quite far apart. But as at each turn of the stair we slip into 
a side turning, they should go on down straight ahead. Instead 
of following down each side-turning, as though linked to us, 
part of us, in pursuit. They hope they may break in in the 
night-time against which we bolted and barred. 

So is the winch turned increasing the pain with relish. 
Till beneath the strain of long sought laughter, the back 
snaps. And with the final exhaustion sinks, subsides, with 
death in one’s heart. 

But is death all quiet? Or restless like a dream? Troubled 
by a refrain of things half-sensed just on the border. A 
reflection of this side, clouded? 

Not to be afraid, eaten up we must be some day. But not 
now, not now. In that internal battle, the injections, rein- 
forcements must fight the white scum, destroying the cells, 
eating out and inflaming. Cauterise the parasites or else knife 
them. Knife them at the surgery. In the gloom there, the house 
with the red light. A light to be avoided surely in that low 
part of the town. Can there be some mistake? No, a nudge 
of the elbow, a leer, no mistake. For see, the men pretending 
to stand aimlessly so far apart in the garden are closing the 
gap that leads back home. The gap closed, outside the red 
light now, Seeking an operation? Operation, all right. Horrible 
the chuckle, hemmed in all round. So scream, scream, paralysed 
at first, till with a rending voiceless shriek one bursts through, 


1 Fragment of “Fligh from Shame”. 
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shakes oneself free, emerging sweating out of the tower and 
well of sleep to find oneself dumb no longer. But sane. 

Dogs had howled. Cows moved in the field and lowed 
their moan of ghost music. Far off a lone badger hooted. And 
above, piercing the point of the bell-tent, all night long the 
sky of night was visible till reveille brayed into early morning. 
Is a cock a-stir? So early and so cold. 

Daylight shewed trunks half-packed and drawers half- 
emptied. Gray sunshine proved continuous this reality, or 
phantasy, perhaps from which no waking. No mere escapade 
dream-serialised. Click .... and he woke up to find himself 
with a magazine-story-ending. 


ME THE FORSAKEN MERMAN 
by 
John Coghlan 
ES TS ES EE 


There are quiet hours when I lie burrowed in the soft white 
sand at the bottom of a Caribbean bay, while small flame- 
speckled fishes seek shelter in the hollows of my knees, or at 
night, on a black reef of the Atlantic, softly lapped by the 
dark, murmuring tides — or when I am gliding backwards 
on the long swell of Southern seas, resting in the deep trough 
of a wave with my head pillowed on its watery side — at 
such times as these it happens, though not often, that I am 
pursued by the eyes of Anna, my wife. 

Then I spring from my bed of sand to tease a shark in the 
sun-warmed basin of the lagoon, till it glides lazily away; 
or I yield myself to the violence of the breakers that fling their 
surf round a coral reef; or give chase to a huge fish at the foot 
of black basalt cliffs, till I drive my hand into its gills.... 

I am happy when the wind wakes and the sea rises, when 
from every point of the horizon black clouds tower above me 
towards the last shred of blue. Then the great trek begins — 
the march of the jagged, white water-giants. Then I ride 
shouting on the back of a galloping surge. Then I try to 
forget. 

I have but few thoughts. One thought will last me for a 
whole day, or two days, or even three. It all depends. 
Sometimes I nibble for a long time at a single, comforting 
idea — a week, a month, I don’t know — like a fish at the 
bait. Then suddenly I feel the hook and try to spit it out, 
only to find it has me fast. It is like that when I remember 
that once I had a wife, Anna. At such times it is always her 
eyes that I see — the steady, light-blue eyes of a fisher-girl, 
and they have the expression with which she looked at me on 
one particular day. 

That day she showed me the horror of her dumb soul, the 
horror that made her moan in my arms at night, the dread 
she had of the strangeness of my nature. That day I saw 
myself for the first time in her eyes, and felt, under her mute 
questioning, the unplumbed mystery of my being, 

It was a clear blue summer day. She was standing barefoot 
on the strand, on a strip of firm wet sand left behind by the 
beat of the breakers. I can see her still standing there, her 
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brown toes buried in the sand, her bare arms under her apron, 
and a lock of blonde hair between her teeth. She watched me, 
darkly, as I rigged the mast, placed the oars in the rowlocks, 
put ready the net, and ran the sail up. Now and then her 
young eyes unwinking in the glare of the sun, wandered 
nervously from my busy hands to my sullen face, and I felt 
the question in them. 

Yes, why was I putting to sea, when the rest of the 
fishermen were coming home? As I drew up my red canvas, 
I saw a chain of white sails on the horizon, making slowly 
in towards land. Why did I always fish alone, without a mate 
or even a boy? Why did I never take food with me — no 
bread, no water, no salt? On what, in God’s name, did I live? 

I heard all her heart’s questions, but I did not answer them. 
Would she have been the happier, had I told her that I talked 
and laughed to myself out there on the sea? And even sang! — 
I, her husband, Paul, alone on the sea, singing! Would she have 
been the happier, had she heard that I fed on raw fish — raw 
plaice and soles — tearing the gut and slimy skin from the 
bones with my thumb —‘raw, without salt or bread? And 
drank sea-water, salt sea-water, though not with my lips — 
no, drank it with my whole body? For I was naked out there, 
stark naked. My trousers hung like a pennon from the mast. 
My boots were full of bait, mud-worms and shrimps. 

But she knew all that. She knew what the people said about 
me behind my back. She knew that, when the land dropped 
out of sight, I whipped off my shirt, that when the gale was 
blowing and the rain falling in sheets, I sat stark naked in 
the wild northeast wind — fishing, for I can put charms on 
the fish, as the phrase goes. Things were not as they should 
have been, out there on the sea. She knew that sometimes my 
smack would roll for hours under bare masts, as though no 
human soul were aboard her. She knew that the gulls perched 
on the mast and gunwale, flying off now and then with a 
whole fish, or gorging at ease by the helm, and no one drove 
them away. And she knew, too, that young Chris (didn’t he 
tell her the story himself? — Chris with the smooth cheeks 
and the fair hair) — she knew that he sculled so close beside 
my boat that he could see the planks of her deck, and there 
was no living thing aboard except a great heap of plaice — 
no sign of any human soul. And didn’t he speak softly and 
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come close up to her — fair-haired Chris — as he told her 
the story? 

I knew that she had taken her trouble to the priest, when 
I was out for four days in a storm so fierce that all the plaice 
in the North Sea were pressed flat to the bottom; and the 
priest shook his head. I knew, too, (though the priest didn’t) 
why three black crosses were sewn in the topmost corner of 
my red sail, And I knew (though no one else did) how many 
nights, while I was lying full length, wet through, tossing 
and shouting in the boat, how many nights she had buried 
her face in her yellow hair and groaned and bit the pillows. 
I knew it all. 

But without a word I sprang into the shallow water. There 
was no wind, and the sea was breaking in idle ripples. I took 
hold beneath the boat which had bitten deep into the sand 
at ebbtide, and she came wading out to help me. As we 
launched the boat, I saw that her dress had slipped aside, and 
caught the familiar gleam of her tanned, downy shoulder. Then 
the boat glided into deep water, and as I swung myself over 
the gunwale, I saw her push off with all her strength as 
though trying to drive me from her to the farthest shore of 
the sea. She stood there, bending forward, waistdeep in water, 
with hanging arms, loose yellow hair, and staring eyes. Her 
mouth was half open, as though she were shouting after me, 
telling me to sail away.... 

I took up the oars and rowed hard. 

It was near full ebb, and the current was flowing seaward. 
But the wind was blowing inshore, so, leaving my sail 
unhoisted (though the gossips say I can sail against the wind), 
I began to row with all my strengh. Anna was still standing 
in the shallows by the edge of the shore looking after me. 
She had placed one arm across her brow to shade her eyes 
and keep her unruly hair in place; and then — upon my 
soul! — she waved her hand! She had never done that since 
the first year of our marriage, and I was just wondering 
whether to wave back when a cry came from close behind me, 
and a fishing smack shot past me landward, so close that I 
could hear the lapping water under the heel and the creaking 


of the spars. Fair-haired Chris was standing in the bows ~ 


waving his hand towards the shore. 
“Chris!’’ I shouted, “Had a good catch?” I knew he 
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wouldn’t tell me what he had caught. I knew he would lie 
to me, but I had to ask as a matter of form. 

“Fine!’’ his voice came back. “The hold’s full of fish!” 
Then his boat was past, and he was standing in the stern, 
spitting into the water and staring back at me. The other 
boats were all some way off. He must have steered straight 
for my smack. Why? To tell me that fish were plentiful? 
No, we fishermen’ don’t do things like that. Then he was 
running straight towards Anna — and she still waving! 

But that things out there were not as they should have 
been — that Chris did not tell me.... 

The heat was unbearable farther out. A leaden vapour lay 
on the sea, and milky veils were drawn across the sky. I shipped 
the oars, tore the steaming clothes from my back; cleared the 
net, and threw it out. The ropes creaked as they ran through 
the deep grooves they had worn in the side, and slipped lazily 
into the smooth, viscous water. I hoisted the sail, and it’s red 
blur rolled with the movement of the earth-grey water. Then 
I lay down, naked, on the hot planks and waited for the wind. 

And, as I waited, I passed the time in my own way. I cocked 
one leg towards the sky, and spread my toes, And it came 
back to me, the first time Anna noticed that my feet were 
webbed. We were two children playing on the beach. I lay 
on my back, and she was kneeling close by, covering me with 
sand. “There,’’ she said, “Paul is dead, and I am burying him.” 
Suddenly she stopped, and her eyes grew wide and fixed. 
“Paul,’’ she said, “you are a fish!’ I had been stealthily 
wriggling my feet, and my toes with the bright webs 
connecting them were peeping out from the sand. 

Yes, little Anna, do you know where I come from? Do 
you know that the seal-fishers brought me home one winter 
— a small, round creature with golden down? They had 
found me among the rocks, clinging to the teats of a great 
dead seal.... 

No, she didn’t know it then, but hastily and in silence she 
began to bury my feet in the wet sand. And when they were 
hidden, and she had beaten the sand to a firm covering over 
them, she sighed and looked at me strangely. Yes, I remember 
now, I saw that glance again, later, when I awoke in the 
night and found her bending over me, anxious, scrutinising, 
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a thick, consecrated candle in her hand. But I shut my eyes 
and fell asleep again. 

Staring at my feet, cocked up towards the red sail, it all 
came back to me. Yes, a pair of magnificent legs! The downy 
hair of childhood had changed to a smooth, gold-blonde pelt, 
close and proof against moisture, like the hair of an aquatic 
beast. My thighs were unusually broad and firm, my feet flat 
and long-toed. When I pressed my ankles together and spread 
the webs, my feet could spurn the water with the strength of 
a seal’s flipper and the pliancy of a fish’s tail. 1 was very 
satisfied with them, although it was their fault I hated and 
could never walk to Church in the next village, But what had 
the Church to offer me? 

While amusing myself thus with my toes, something on the 
sail attracted my attention. I braced one foot against the mast, 
gripped it with both hands, and ran up to the yard. Yes, the 
three black crosses were gone, snipped out with a pair of 
scissors! What was the meaning of that? Had Anna lost her 
fear of me, or was she tired of praying for my return? She 
was right, we had no need of crosses. We were proof against 
the sea: I should always come back. 

I was disturbed by a dull murmur. At the same instant a 
long swell ran beneath the boat, the sail spread softly, and 
the ropes of the net, which had been dangling limp in the 
water, suddenly tautened. The boat bobbed deeply. 

I braced myself against the yard and looked round. The sun 
had vanished. In the whitish mist which covered the sky, small 
white clouds had arisen and decked the whole horizon. The 
wind was constantly freshening, and the sea began to run in 
a long swell. My boat was dancing. 

I slid down a rope and made fast the helm. Under my 
naked feet I could feel the water beating briskly against the 
planks. The boat hove up its nose towards the sky, clapped 
its belly on the sea, and sent the foam spraying over me. The 
first salty drops hung in the blonde hair on my skin. Gaily 
the sail bellied out, and the boat strained in jerky defiance at 
the retarding ropes that bound her to the net. I could feel 
her motion in the planks: we were under way. Beneath me 
rushed in an inexhaustible flood the infinite, black sea, The 
net-ropes spread wide, as though they were the passionate arms 
of a lover, trying to encircle the whole tumbling ocean and 
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draw it to his breast. And as suddenly as a gull rises from 
the waves, a quiver ran through my body; a crack of the 
joints and I slid head foremost into the long, steely swell, 
to be sucked down into its shivering depths. 

But have no fear, it was not the first time. With arms 
pressed to my sides and legs outspread, I dropped like a huge, 
reversed arrow, while the water gurgled in my ears. Now and 
then I checked the downward rush by throwing myself on one 
side. Then I could see the net-rope running beside me in a 
slanting, black line. I kicked with my webbed feet and dived 
deeper. Now long pennons of seaweed clung to the rope, and 
waved stiffly in the water, obeying the rapid motion of the 
boat on the surface. The weed-clusters grew thicker and 
thicker; its pennons twined like living things between the 
more solid growths; whitish corks shimmered below me — 
the net! With arms at my sides, I grazed, in an agile curve, 
the white sand at the sea-bottom, which rose in small, light 
clouds behind me; then I made a swift turn. Like a gigantic, 
ghostly spider, the net came groping towards me, its black 
meshes waving up and down, while the lower edge with its 
leaden weights dragged heavily in the sand. Now and then I 
caught a greenish glint, as a scared fish slipped in. 

A swarm of silver fry swam into the open gullet of the net, 
and calmly out again through the wide meshes; farther in, a 
fat cod was struggling in the treacherous knots, and farther 
still was a black, floundering, twisting mass. With outspread 
arms I glided up, like a prowling shark, and burrowed with 
breast and hands through the snow-white shell-marl. The 
sand was full of movement. Turbot, flounders, and plaice rose 
startled and flitted after me, blinded by the clouds of fine 
sand, into the net. Suddenly I whipped round and grasped a 
silly gurnard which was trying to pursue its edible cousins. 
Despite its struggles and the spreadings of its spiky fins, I 
dragged it from the meshes. Then I went mad, whirled like 
the devil among my prey, buried my arms in the slimy mass 
and drove my teeth into the blue-grey belly of a fish... . 

At last I went whirling upwards with a fat, writhing plaice 
in each hand. A foaming mist appeared before my eyes, a 
hearty singing sounded in my ears, and at once I felt myself 
seized and hurled aloft by an irresistible force. Still under 
water, I steadied myself with spread webs, ready to take the 
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blow of the first wave on neck and shoulders. Then my head 
shot through white clouds of spray! I gasped for air; a jagged 
flash blinded me; a thunderous clap deafened me, arid some 
terrific power seized me from behind and whirled me round 
in a pool of boiling foam. 

On the top of the next wave I came to my senses, shook 
the salt water from my eyes, and sighted, far beneath in a 
watery chasm, the red sail of my boat. It lay nearly flat on 
the water, struggling to escape from the weight of the net. 
Then I shot downwards. 

Just as I grasped the gunwale, I had a glimpse of my boat 
— every inch of it — standing black against the brightness of 
the next lightning flash. With the help of a pursuing wave 
I swung myself aboard, followed by a surge of water. Then 
the thunder burst above me. The sail came creaking down, 
flapping under my hands as though the devil possessed it. 

“Ho!”’ I shouted and laughed. “Anna!’’ What had she done 
with the three crosses? 

I baled out the water, while the boat shot up quivering 
mountainous seas, heeled heavily on its side, and glided down, 
righted itself in showers of spray and showed its flanks. So it 
laboured bravely forward, writing with the tip of its mast 
defiant symbols on the menacing sky. 

I pulled in the net. It was hard work. The rope came up 
slowly hand over hand. The pennons of weed dripped water, 
fluttered as the wind caught them, and streamed next moment 
on the dappled flank of a wave, The rope coiled obediently 
at my feet like a huge tame serpent. Chains clinked, and amid 
the roar and blaze of the storm, the heavy net bumped on the 
gunwale. As the next wave lifted it upward, I heaved it 
aboard. What a catch! The net was full to bursting. I loosed 
the knots, and the slimy, struggling bodies of the fish poured 
in a broad stream over my feet. Yes! there they were — all 
my friends — the fat cod, the lazy turbot, the nimble plaice, 
and the firm, brown flounders. And there, too, was the 
gurnard — the damned, big, stupid gurnard. Among them 
were crabs, quivering jelly-fish, writhing star-fish, darting 
shrimps — and while my wooden cockle-shell, with its gasping 
load of sea-dwellers, was rocked by their mighty mother, I 
rolled among them, laughing and shouting and singing.... 

Flash followed flash. The sea was an expanse of snow- 
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crowned peaks of black marble, ceaselessly changing and 
towering higher towards the sky. From the crest of a monster 
bigger than the rest, I saw still taller giants rearing their 
threatening heads in the distance. The sky was a driving ocean 
of heavy clouds, which trailed their ragged white hems in the 
spray. A vast blue black wall towered upon the horizon and 
threw its ragged arms across the heavens like an immense net. 
Crash followed crash. 

I had reefed my red sail tightly to the mast. The boat heeled 
groaning over on its side, I clung to the helm, while my catch 
was flung to and fro beneath me. A cod, gasping for air like a 
seasick man, fastened on my big toe. “Ho! little friend,’ I 
laughed and dashed him against the side. It was still uncertain 
which of us two would eat the other... .! 

A sheet of fire! A thunderous crash! .... I was ralling on 
my back in the trough of a wave with a drifting mass of pallid 
fish beneath. I saw my red sail flicker in front like a bloody 
beacon — far away now, far away on the wandering combers 
— and close by I caught sight of a plaice: it held its head 
convulsively above the water, mouth open, eyes protruding, 
gills flickering, and splashed with beating tail across the sea. 
I sank, swallowed sea-water, and struggled upward, gasping 
for air. 

“Anna — I am coming!”’ 

Then I threw back my head, breathed easily, and let myself 
GHitt.. < 

About midnight the sea grew calmer, and I was washed 
ashore, I lay a long time in the shallow water, letting the 
hissing fingers of the surf roll me to and fro like a lifeless 
wreck. The night was starless. Out there on the stormy 
sea the sheet-lightning flickered now and then across the 
shimmering chain of breakers. 

Strange life was in the air, voices wandered to and fro, 
and invisible pinions circled over me. I lay in the seething 
black water and heard them calling, calling.... 

And suddenly it came back to me that I had something to 
do, an errand to perform — an most urgent errand. I had to 
ask Anna — my wife, Anna — why she had cut the three 
holy crosses out of the sail — why in the name of three 
devils? I got up. 

Surely the hardest part was the way from the beach to 
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the cottage. If I remember rightly, I must have crawled the 
whole distance on all fours, labouring hard with webbed feet. 
No matter now whether the door was half open or merely 
unlocked. I got inside, and I know to-day that I should have 
got inside even if she had barred the way with iron bolts. 

I groped to the window and found the tinder-box and the 
taper, which the wives of fishermen light when their husbands 
are away at sea in the dark. And I remember wondering why 
the taper was not already lighted. “For really,” I thought, 
“really I am still on my way home.” 

I stopped, on the point of striking fire. I had heard her 
voice in the next room: 

“Suppose he comes home after all?” 

And again, before I could strike, another voice answered: 

“He’ll never come home again, my love.” 

Then I used the flint, for I knew that voice, and as steel 
and flint rasped together, there came a cry from beyond the 
wall. I struck again, a spark sprang, and a voice cried: 

“Chris!’’ But the third time there was silence. The taper 
was burning. 

I saw that I was naked and that my hair dripped water. 
And I stood in the door and held up the taper. They screamed 
and stared at me. And the woman threw herself from the bed 
and trembled. But I did not tremble for they were both as 
nakedsasyl hn. 

Then the light fell, and died with a hiss in the pool of 
sea~water at my feet...., 

I never saw either of them again. 

OR did I sink, beads of air singing in my ears, into the 
salty night of the waters, until the sea, like a writhing snake, 
crawled into my throat and burst my heart? 

Or was I sleeping — a drowned fisherman — in the warm 
sand under the palms, when the sea called me? 

Did the sea send its thunder to awake me — and I came not? 

Did the sea send its lightning to affright me, and I came not? 

Then, did the sea come itself — a towering wave? Did it 
set its wet foot on the quaking land, and tread the splintering 
forest and the flaming village under its salty heel? 

Did the sea come to me — a wave roaring with triumph — 
lift me and bear me over spluttering fire, over drowning earth, 
under a bursting sky, — to its tumbling domain? 
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Do I drift — a drowned fisherman — dreams humming in 
the shell of my brain — do I drift on dreams of a life unlived, 
into blue infinity, till my shrunken flesh melt, my last dream 
die, like foam in the eternal womb of Mother Ocean? 


nn THREE TALES: 
by 
Franz Kafka. 2) 


I. 
THE MARRIED COUPLE. 


General business conditions are so bad, that whenever I 
have time in the office, I take the sample-bag myself in order 
to visit my customers personally. I had long decided to go to 
see N, with whom in other days I had been in constant business 
relations, although they had slackened during the past year, 
for reasons unknown to me. Indeed, we need not seek 
real reasons for such disturbances, for in today’s uncertain 
conditions it is often a whim or a mood that decides things 
for us, while at the same time it may be a whim or a mood 
which brings orders again. But it was a little complicated to 
get at N. He is an old man, rather sickly of late, and although 
he is still able to keep the reins of his commercial affairs, 
he himself hardly ever comes to the store. If people want to 
speak to him, they have to go to his home; and such a task 
we prefer to postpone. 

Nevertheless, I started out last night after six o’clock. To 
be sure, it was no longer visiting time, but then the situation 
was commercial rather than social in character. I was in luck: 
N was at home. I was told in the ante-room that he had just 
returned with his wife from a walk, and was now in the 
bedroom of his son who was ill. I was asked to go there. 
At first I hesitated, but presently the desire prevailed to rid 
myself as quickly as possible of this uncomfortable visit, and 
I let them lead me just as I was, with hat and coat on and 
my sample-case in my hand, through a dark room into one 
dimly lighted, where a small group had gathered. 

Quite instinctively my gaze fell on a salesman who was 
rather too well known to me, and who was more or less my 
competitor, Well, so he had slipped in ahead of me! He 
was seated comfortably, in his handsome, open, loose-fitting 
overcoat, right by the sick man’s bed, as if he were the doctor. 
There he sat in grand style, — with unsurpassable impudence. 


1) From: Beim Bau der Chinesischen Mauer, Gustav Kiepenheuer Verlag, Berlin. 
2) The first English translation of Kafka appeared in transition 11 (Feb. 1928), 
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Something similar probably went through the mind of the 
sick man, who was lying there with somewhat fever-flushed 
cheeks and looking at him from time to time. As a matter of 
fact, he is no longer young, the son, but about my own age, 
with a short, full beard, now slightly disheveled through 
sickness. Old N, a big broad-shouldered man, but to my 
astonishment grown rather thin, as a result of his progressive 
malady, bent and rather uncertain, was still standing there 
just as he had come, in his fur coat, murmuring something 
in the direction of his son. His wife, small and fragile, but 
extremely active (though only when it concerned him she 
hardly noticed us), was occupied with taking off his fur coat, 
a difficult task because of the difference in size between the 
two; but she finally succeeded. Perhaps the real difficulty 
lay in the fact that N was very impatient and kept gesturing 
with his hands towards the armchair which his wife pushed 
quickly towards him, after the fur coat had been removed. 
She herself took the coat, under which she almost vanished, 
and carried it outside. 

Now at last my time seemed to have come. Or rather, it 
had not come, and probably never would come. As a matter 
of fact, if I really wanted to try to do anything, it would 
have to be right away, for I felt that the conditions for 
business conversation were getting worse and worse. The 
salesman was obviously planning to stay here for good, but 
this was not my method. Indeed, I was not prepared to pay 
the slightest attention to him. Thus I started without further 
ado to present my case, despite the fact that I noted that N 
was just in the mood for chatting a bit with his son. 
Unfortunately I have the need, whenever I have talked 
myself into a state of excitement — which happens very 
quickly, and which happened in this sickroom much earlier 
than usual — to rise and walk up and down while talking. 
Whilst this is good form in one’s own office, in a strange 
home it is rather objectionable. But I was unable to control 
myself, particularly as I was without my habitual cigarette. 
Well, everybody has his bad habits, and I would not hesitate 
to praise my own when compared with those of the salesman. 
What shall we say, for instance, to the fact that at odd times 
he suddenly and quite unexpectedly puts on his hat, after 
holding it on his knee and turning it slowly about? To be 
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sure, he immediately takes it off again, as though he had made 
a mistake. Yet he did have it on his head for a moment, 
and he keeps on doing it. Such conduct cannot be called 
permissible. It does not disturb me; I walk up and down 
entirely absorbed in my own business, looking beyond him, 
but some people might be thrown entirely out of gear by 
this hat trick. Now, being excited, I do not pay any attention 
to a disturbance of this kind; I pay attention to nobody. 
I notice, of course, what is happening, but do not, as it were, 
take cognisance of it, so long as I have not finished, or so 
long as I do not happen to hear any objections. Thus, for 
example, I was quite aware that N was hardly capable of 
understanding anything. He moved his hands uncomfortably 
on the arms of the chair, and did not look up at me, but 
gazed vacantly searching into the void. His expression seemed 
as detached as if no sound of my speech, indeed, not even 
the sense of my presence, had penetrated to him. I certainly 
observed this entire pathological attitude, which gave me 
little hope; but I continued talking as if my words and 
advantageous offers — I was frightened myself by the 
concessions I made, concessions which nobody demanded — 
still had prospects of adjusting everything again. It also gave 
me a certain satisfaction to notice hurriedly that the salesman 
had at last stopped toying with his hat and had folded his 
arms across his chest. My exposition, which, as a matter of 
fact, was partially aimed at him, seemed to give a considerable 
blow to his plans. And I might perhaps have continued talking 
in this happy vein for a long time had not the son, whom 
so far I had neglected as an unimportant personage, suddenly 
half risen in his bed and silenced me with menacing fists. 
Obviously he wanted to say something, point out something, 
but his strength was insufficient to do so. At first I took all 
this for an hallucination brought on by the fever, but, as 
I looked involuntarily in the direction of old N, I soon 
understood better. 

N was sitting there, with open, glassy, bulging eyes whose 
usefulness would only last a moment longer. He was bent 
forward, trembling as if someone was holding him or beating 
him on the nape of the neck; the lower lip, the lower jaw 
itself, with much-exposed gums, was hanging downward as 
though he had no control over it; the whole face was out of 
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gear. He was still breathing, albeit with difficulty, when he 
fell back against his chair as if suddenly released; his eyes 
closed, an expression of great effort passed over his face, and 
then it was all over. Swiftly I rushed towards him, grasping 
his lifeless, cold hand, which was hanging loosely, and which 
chilled me. There was no pulse at all. Well then, it was the 
end. If death could only be that easy for us all! But how 
much to be done yet, and what’s to be done right away? 
I looked around for help, but the son had drawn the covers 
over his head, and we heard his endless sobbing. The salesman, 
cold as a frog, was glued to his chair, two paces opposite N, 
and was obviously determined to do nothing but await the 
passage of time. I, only I, remained to do something, and the 
most difficult thing at once, namely, to break the news to 
the wife somehow, in a bearable way, that is to say, a way 
which did not exist. And already I heard the eager steps 
shuffling from the next room. 

Still in her street clothes — she had had no time to 
change — she brought a nightshirt which had been warmed 
for him before the stove. “He has fallen asleep,’ she said 
smilingly, and shook her head when she found us all so silent. 
With the immense confidence of the innocent, she took the 
same hand I had held just now with disgust and timidity in 
my own, kissed it as though in a gentle mood of conjugal 
dallying — how we three looked on! — N suddenly stirred, 
yawned loudly, let her put on the shirt, suffered with an 
ill-humoured, ironic expression her tender rebukes that he 
should have exhausted himself on a walk that had been too 
long, and said, curiously, in order to explain to us in a 
different way his falling asleep, something about boredom. 
Then, in order not to catch cold on his way to another room, 
he lay down for the time being on the bed with his son, his 
head resting beside the feet of his son on two cushions which 
his wife had hurriedly brought. After what had gone before 
I no longer felt this to be strange. Now, asking for the evening 
paper, he took it in his hand without paying any attention 
to the visitors, but did not yet read it. He looked at the paper 
from time to time, and told us some rather disagreable things 
about our offers, with astonishingly businesslike acumen, 
while, with his free hand, he constantly made contemptuous 
gestures, and by clucking with his tongue indicated the bad 
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taste which our business conduct had left in his mouth. The 
salesman could not help making a few misplaced remarks. He 
probably felt, in his coarse mind, that some compensation 
should be made after what had happened, but of course his 
manner was of no help at all. Now I quickly took leave, and 
was almost grateful for the salesman. But for his presence, 
I would not have had the courage to go. 

In the ante-room I encountered Mrs N, Seeing her miserable 
figure, I said from out of my thoughts, that she reminded me 
somewhat of my mother. And when she remained silent, 
I added: “Whatever else one might say, she could work 
miracles. Whatever we had destroyed, she was able to put it 
right. I lost her while yet in childhood.” I had intentionally 
spoken with an exaggerated slowness and distinctness, for I 
supposed that the old woman was hard of hearing. But she 
was probably deaf, for without any transition she asked: “And 
how do you find my husband’s appearance?”’ I noticed from 
the few words of farewell she pronounced that she mistook 
me for the salesman. Otherwise, I imagine, she would have 
been a little more confidential. 

Then I walked down the stairs. The descent was more 
difficult that the ascent had been, nor had the latter been 
particularly easy. Alas, what abortive paths there are in 
business, and we must continue to carry the burden! 


II. 
AN EVERYDAY CONFUSION. 


An everyday occurence: suffering it, an everyday confusion. 
A has to conclude important business with B of H. He goes 
to H for a preliminary discussion, covers the walk in ten 
minutes each way, and boasts at home of his fine speed. The 
next day he has to go to H again, this time for the final 
conclusion of the affair. Since this will probably take several 
hours, A leaves early in the morning. Although all attendant 
circumstances seem to him the same, A, this time, requires ten 
hours to cover the distance to H. When he arrives there at 
night, fatigued, he is told that B, angered by the delay, had 
left for A’s village half an hour ago, and that they should 
really have met on the road, A is advised to wait, but fearing 
for his business, he hurries home at once. 
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This time he covers the distance, without paying much 
attention to it, in a jiffy. At home he hears that B had 
arrived early that morning — immediately, after A’s departure, 
that he had even met A at the gate and reminded him of the 
business, but that A had replied saying he had no time then, 
and had to leave in a hurry. 

Despite A’s incomprehensible conduct, however, B had 
decided to wait for him. To be sure, he had frequently asked 
if A had not yet returned; as a matter of fact, he was still 
upstairs in A’s room. Happy that he will be able to see B 
and explain everything, A runs up the stairs. Almost at 
the top, he stumbles and sprains his tendons. Well-nigh 
unconscious with pain, incapable even of crying out, he hears 
in the darkness — indistinctly, as to whether he is far away 
or right beside him — how B stamps furiously down the 
stairs and disappears. 


Ill. 
THE KNOCK AT THE FARM-GATE. 


It was on a hot summer day. On my way home with my 
sister I passed the gate of a farmhouse. I do not know if it 
was out of mischief or distraction that she knocked at the 
gate, or if she merely threatened with her fist without actually 
knocking. The village began a hundred paces further along 
the country-road which was bearing to the left. We did not 
know why, but after we passed the first house, people came 
making signs to us, whether friendly or menacing was hard 
to say. They were themselves frightened, bent with terror. 
They pointed to the farmhouse we had passed, and reminded 
us that there had been a knock at the gate. The farmers would 
bring action against us, and the examination of the case would 
begin immediately. I was very calm, and quieted my sister. 
As a matter of fact, she probably did not knock at the gate 
anyway, and if she had, nowhere in the world could it be 
proved, I tried to make this clear to the people. They listened to 
me, but withheld their judgement. Later they said that not only 
my sister, but I also, as her brother, would be held responsible. 
I nodded smilingly. All of us looked back at the farm, the 
way one watches a distant cloud of smoke and waits for the 
flame. And sure enough, we soon saw riders passing through 
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the big open gate. Dust arose, veiling everything, and only 
the points of the high lances gleamed. And hardly had the 
troop disappeared into the farm, when they seemed to have 
turned their horses at once and were on their way ‘towards 
us. I pushed my sister aside, I would straighten out everything, 
She refused to leave me alone. I told her she should at least 
change her dress in order to appear before the gentry in better 
garb. At last she obeyed and started on her long way home. 
The riders had already arrived, and whilst still on horseback 
they made enquiries about my sister. She is not here for the 
moment, was the anxious reply, but she would return later. 
The answer was received almost with indifference: it seemed 
above all, important that they had found me. The principal 
figures were two gentlemen, the Judge, a vivacious young man 
and his silent associate who bore the name of Assman. I was 
ordered to enter the farm-room. Slowly, swaying my head 
and busying myself with my braces, I set myself in motion 
under the sharp looks of the gentlemen. I still believed that 
a word would suffice to release me, a city man, even with 
courtesy, from these farm people. But when I had crossed the 
threshhold of the room, the judge, who had gone ahead and 
was already waiting for me, said: I am sorry for this man. 
It was obvious that he did not have in mind my present state, 
but that which would befall me. The room looked more like 
a prison cell than a peasant parlor. Big flagstones, dark, a 
wall entirely bare save for an iron ring somewhere, in the 
middle something which was half like a couch, half like an 
operating table. 

Could I still taste air, other than that of this prison? That 
is the big question, or rather it would be, had I still prospects 
of release. 


Tcanslated from the German by Eugene Jolas. 
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THERE are fears and there are fears. 

There is as well FEAR. 

Eternity may be a never-ending round, or it may be a series 
of hops going for ever over the edge. It doesn’t much matter. 
What does matter is how we feel about it. We see the circle in 
dots or in a curved line whirling into itself round and round 
like the buzzing of a bumble bee. We see the hops going 
forward like fleas springing gaily from here to there quick 
quick quick then.... falling over the edge. If we turn our 
eyes away before the final spring, then it is all right. We 
forget complacently. Should we look over the edge and see 
nothing but everlastingness .... Then it gets us. We begin to 
tremble. We are sick with fright. 

BECAUSE there is that unextended everlastingness: a 
giddy one dimension. 


the round 


The round like a closed necklace never comes to anything. 
It frightens us because of that. Our minds are so made that 
we want a beginning and an end — something starting from 
a given point and arriving at a definite stop. If we do not 
get that our world (i.e. our mind) falls to pieces. We have 
a craving for Cause and Effect; for Logic. Without them we 
are done, done. But the circle flies round and round into itself. 
Nothing shows where it begins or where it ends. No head nor 
tail. No reason. Why should it? How does it? 

We watch the eternal revolvings in dismay. 

Let us do without spring one year. Let us have two nights 
in succession. Let our acts control our brains. Let us die before 
we are born, be young at the end of life, spend our cash 
before we earn it.... Let us BE before we BECOME. 

The fear of the perpetual circling puts these thoughts into 
our head. There is no first and last as there is no top and 

_ bottom. 
We are very much alarmed when we get into this state. 
_ First because we see chaos in this birthless-deathless-headless- 
 tailless circling. Second because to be in this state, to have 
| these fears is abnormal. Everybody hasn’t them and it is 
5 
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frightening to have what other people haven't see Ofithe 
majority of other people. It makes us afraid that normality 
may be all wrong, that there really is no head nor tail, that 
the reasoning of logicians may be as inconclusive’.as the 
spinning of tops. There follows the dreadful notion that 
Plato may have said all there was to say without having got 
us out of the hole, that all the rest of the wise-acres have 
simply circled round his theme, some widening the circle, but 
all coming round again. Third because we are so boxed up 
inside the round. We can’t possibly step over its edge.... 
Depressing thought. “What is the use, what is the use,’’ those 
ultra inquisitive people shout, “of spinning round and round 
and getting nowhere? The glory of Greece, the grandeur of 
Rome, the art of China, the thought of India, the activity of 
Europe flying round like whirlwinds of dust in the highway 
of civilization. There’s no signifiance in that.” The round 
does not seem to care whether it is important or not. Why it 
gyrates it does not explain, nor how we are to begin to 
understand it. 


the hops 


Sometimes there is a long line indented or filled with 
rapidity. The dents are jagged cupping men’s hollow or 
notched reasonings. That is all right too because we get names 
and classified ideas: all very stimulating or soothing. The 
motive is to take the mind off the main line by introducing 
all sorts of pleasant little guesses which tickle the brain’s 
inquisitiveness. When the line is just a line, just a quickness 
tearing along to the last edge and diving over to be seen no 
more, then we have the quaking feeling of uncertainty. We 
can not tell, can not say positively whether we did see anything 
or not, or if we did where it went (up or down) or what 
it was, 

So long as ideas are chained to words, names, belong to a 
definite family, so long as they follow each other in orderly 
sequence we are positive, sure. It is when no name can be 
tacked on to them, when they have neither species nor genus, 
when space stops placing them and time leaves them endless 
that our brains begin to rattle inside our heads. Then our 
insides go to water. 

It is very terrifying to think we see when we can not be sure 
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what we see or whether it is anything. It can not be nothing. 

ETERNITY. Look! Look! Where? When? 

Another point about those lines (which may be lines but 
most likely are not) They go on and on into the distance. 
At the same moment we see them near (i.e. quite close) At the 
very same moment (so far as any two occasions can be 
simultaneous) we see the distance running away, with “them” 
dispersed, spreading themselves like needles: not narrowing to 
a point as is the normal way with lines. The rush of that 
distance is more disquieting than a thousand jazz bands could 
be. The jazz bands are disturbing because they are there, so 
there must be noise, a quantity of noise, a thousand times more 
noise than if only one jazz band noised. There is no logic 
about that terrible infinite distance. It has swallowed up logic 
and sequence, catching them up in its headlong rush. You are 
lost in that wilderness which is so illogical. It is as if you 
were standing on your head. You are afraid. 

It is there all the time. It has gone on always, It is never 
going to stop. The world! Puh! What midges we are 
swarming round a bit of lava that happened to break off and 
stick there! We think we know all about that. We are wonder- 
fully knowing. 

DISTANCE VELOCITY: neither comes first, 


legend 

A train was once a man. He walked at a great rate, 
cosmically. That means he never got there but went on walking 
in waves, in long uneven stretches, in rounds. He walked for 
the pleasure of walking. The pleasure he took out of it was 
what the germans call: Kolossal. If he had walked to get 
somewhere, the nearest way with a comfortable even stride 
Starting punctually and arriving at a given time and place, 
never doing it unless he had to, it would have helped him 
in some ways but he would have forfeited his joy. The 
irregularity of his wanderings was what bewitched him. A day 
came when he hated himself for being so promiscuous. Perhaps 
a friend had spoken: “What is the use....?’’ Or perhaps 
he saw himself as not like other fellows and was stupidly 
discouraged. Whatever the cause, he determined to alter his 
mode of life. The only way, he decided after deep thought, 
Was to run on lines, to start at a scheduled time, to arrive in 
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so many hours, to carry important freight that would oblige 
him to drop his untidy habits. 

So he became an express train thinking by changing his 
habits to rid himself of his fear of futility. Like many others 
who have substituted other people’s ways for their own he 
was not at all happy. The fear of going off the rails at first 
haunted him, it became a clot on his brain. Then the fear 
of wanting to leave the rails sang to the rhythm of his engine 
till it became the refrain: want to get off, want to get off, 
want to get off, get off quick, get off quick. Then he could 
not help himself. To save his soul he had to go. Without a 
thought, in the twinkling of an eye, he hurled himself and 
his cargo into the Tay. It was a tremendous relief. By killing 
these hundreds he had in fact saved his soul. 


the irrevocable 


We have not all of us this mythical person’s sense of 
humour. When it comes to dotting up our failures, our losses, 
the end of a life we imagined was going to be glorious, fear 
has us in his grip. It is frightening to be inconspicuous. 
Nothing is more devastating than the maxim that our place 
could be filled any moment by somebody else. The doctrine 
of Christianity has run on for close on two thousand years 
fed by this theory of the individual’s importance. We must 
live for ever because we are WE, Yet we are terrified by the 
idea of immortality: it is so long and so irrevocable. The 
irrevocable God terrified our great grandfathers. Irrevocable 
laws terrify us. We have to die. Nothing can prevent that 
any more than age can be checked. If a tooth breaks off it is 
gone for ever. Shrilly: “I can never get that tooth back again 
and to have a false one put in isn’t the same thing. The 
trouble that would be and they say false teeth never last. You 
have to be having them seen to perpetually and then the test 
will go. Having a denture, just think of it! My teeth are the 
best I’ve got. Oh I can’t have them breaking off like this and 
tight in the front too.’ But the tooth has gone for good 
and all the rest may go. You can’t prevent it. It is the realizing 
chat such things have got to happen — little misfortunes, 
big ones, that gives you Hell. Teeth and hair, muscles and 
sight.... ‘All living is a slow dying.’ Age creeping on, 
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vitality dwindling. Youth not fully aware, age too weary to 
use its knowledge. Nothing quite worth doing. 

We lie awake sweating at the sinister outlook. There is 
disease ahead. Ghouls of disease and impotence are grinning, 
leering. Then DEATH. Death may be quite close. How can 
we tell? Some horrible dread disease — sleepy sickness, cancer, 
phthisis carries away men in the twenties. Death is the end. 
Shearing us down before we have fully got into our stride. 
If death itself holds back there is the slow dying, a gradual 
weakening. We rot by bits. Today a tooth, tomorrow we are 
just slightly deaf. People have been known to wake up blind. 

To find a way out, to stop that gnawing fear is the real 
aim of man. His countless activities are urged on by this dread. 
Doubts, uncertainties were in him from the start; acutely in 
childhood, muffled in adolescence, spasmodically from twenty 
on. They have become more concrete, less mysteriously 
alarming because more definite. By interests and necessary 
work he has been able to ram them down into some secret 
corner. Vitality has conquered them he thinks gleefully. 
They’re not likely to crop up again. He is dismayed when 
some slight disorder chases them out of their oubliettes. 
At 3 A.M. they are swarming inside him. 


the strange 


The german word “unheimlich’’ means many unholy terrors 
besides sinister or uncanny. Following up an address in London 
I suddenly found myself in an altogether strange district. 
I came upon it so suddenly out of a well known quarter I 
was at once seized by a strange fear. The names of the streets 
were utterly different, the placing of the houses, the lie of the 
streets themselves. I was tired and they were all so strange, 
so unaccustomed. Nobody knew the address. ‘he passers-by 
I asked looked at me with strange wild eyes as if my question 
was a breach of the peace, The street was wide and very long. 
Should I ever get out of it? What was it that made the whole 
quarter so “unheimlich”? I was an outcast, homeless, away 
from everything familiar, in a menacing place, among 
menacing names of streets. It was the names that troubled me. 
They were so coldly indifferent. I was so far away. I never 
should get any nearer. I was twelve then. For the first time 
since I was six the idea of infinity — a terrible unending 
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infinity seized me. This street was never going to end. Those 
names were rattling in my brain. Panic pushed forward. 
Jirany....7 j 

Strange, unaccustomed ideas terrify the normal person no 
less than novel situations. The crowds of London to a country 
born man. The silence of the country to a townswoman. 
Science alarms a Fundamentalist, clothes a savage, nakedness 
a modiste. If death were a daily occurence like a meal or a 
bath it would no longer haunt us. 


detail routine 


Quite near under our very noses there are clotted masses 
of irrational necessities no less alarming. They lie there in the 
bulk, helpless without me. They clog the hours without 
checking time’s speed. Inert lumps. I must lift them. They 
must be got out of the way. I am afraid to touch them. Every 
time I approach them I am frightened and a little sick. They 
terrify me because they lead nowhere, these mesquineries 
quotidiennes. Uneasily I make my way among them nauseated 
by their insignificance. If I leave them they accumulate or they 
go bad. It is really better I should try to get rid of them. 
Time is running about so fast, he will not help to bury them. 
Space has no place to stow them away. I am in the middle 
of the mush giving it a heave, a push, a lift. It is like strips 
of yellow seaweed winding round my legs and my stomach, 
that slips out of my hands when I try to lift it and recoils 
mushily when I give it a kick, It smells of dead sea things. 
Its contact is like raw flesh. It trips me up. While I am 
busy disentangling my body my mind is itching to be scratched. 
I am aching to scratch it to stop that itch. I am afraid of this 
seaweed stuff and of the itch which may stop before I get 
my scratch. Time running round in a fearful hurry distracts 
me. He is so busy over nothing. He reminds me of many 
things. They are all disagreeable and mostly frightening. 

Oh why were we born like this with these monotonies under 
our tread? 

IS anything? DID it ever? 

OH! This is awful! 
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pain 


Pain screams like an unoiled saw. In the distance his yells 
disturb one. When he comes quite close he is unpleasing but 
not ogreish. All the time he is getting ready for me or for my 
friend with his little sharp keen saw whose blade can find 
its way into the most sensitive parts leaving them frayed. 
He and Fear are the dearest friends. Any live thing is their 
enemy. We do not think they worry about metals or plants 
or rocks or furniture; though that may be for all we know. 
Flowers wilt, so they may have pain, be tired, give up their 
little lives with a sigh fearing total extinction: or why 
should they leave seeds behind? Metals may dread the saw’s 
cutting, the hammer’s strokes. Do they dread the time when 
machinery will begin to think and force its parts to shoulder 
responsibility? Or will machines come into their own because 
they are brainless? It may be the brain is not so important 
as we have been led to suppose, There may be some other 
less distracting medium still to be discovered. If the inorganic 
feels pain it may also have its ambitions. 


the machine 


Even now some perfectly unfantastic souls dread the machine 
menace. Great stalwart engines throbbing with a regular 
persistence, ruthlessly cutting through steel, hammering the 
hard metal into sheets, stamping out instinct, thought, tearing 
the irregularity of conjecture out of the brain: crushing it flat, 
making it look ridiculous. With noise he drowns everything 
except the imitation of his own automatic methods. His slaves 
become automatons. They come to love him and their children 
love him. He is more kingly than George, more powerful than 
the old Jehovah. Why should he think? Has thought ever 
brought anything more important than the machine? He can 
change men’s natures as no religion has ever done, as no 
intellect can ever do. He fears nothing, does machinery. Why 
should he? Men fear him and adore him while their children 
play with him. Soon he will have stamped out every 
unmechanical impulse. His slaves will be perfect little 
machines — noisy, accurate, enduring. 

Why should quite precise people fear the machine? 

A young man who worked in a factory told me once that 
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what really got the wind up with him was the whistle that 
went off at noon. All the morning he seemed to be waiting 
for it uneasily. At ten to twelve his mind began to wander, 
he was no longer sure of himself. At five to he was sWeating. 
Those last four minutes were regular torture. Every day the 
first screech made him jump, “Knowing it had to happen, 
that’s what got me. At the same moment day after day. Fair 
did me in that bloody whistle did.”” No sign of neuroticism 
about the lad that I could see. When he talked about the 
insides of a car his eye glittered with excitement. He saw 
beauty there. He said a new make of engine got him in the 
guts. “Those Bentleys have a lovely sound. I hear it in my 
sleep.” 

But this I am sure would not appeal to the machine. He 
would be put out of gear at hearing that his slave dared to 
confuse him with one of the arts. This incurable disease man 
is subject to of putting something of his own spirit into 
the most soulless objects shows an imperfect mechanization. 
Perhaps in a generation or two.... 

If these people only realized, there is nothing to fear from 
the machine. For thousands of years we have been trying out 
rational and irrational methods. We have made an idol of the 
mind. We have been ridiculously mesmerized by ideas, art, 
beauty — abortive bubbles swelling and bursting, just ruffling 
the surface, nothing more. In our thoughts, our ideas, our 
desires we have been thoroughly undisciplined. It is time now 
we changed all that: machining our minds, metalizing them 
to prevent any speculative thinking foreign body from 
hindering the perfect working of the wheels, the pistons. 
Every screw in its place. At a given moment go. At a given 
moment stop. It only needs a few drops of oil, ordinary 
careful attention and the thing works smoothly. 

What is there to be afraid of? 

Yet tiresome people still insist that machine-made individuals 
are only half there or even less. They say (and get quite 
agitated over it) that the machine will swallow us, eat us up 
noisily, drag us down into his entrails, excrete us as metal 
filings. They understand so little of the essential majesty of 
the machine or of our inferiority. 
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Because they still hold on to the outmoded notion that 
it is the brain that matters. Of course if they think that, their 
fears are justified. They have lived through the war. Nothing 
could terrify brain lovers more acutely than that piece of folly 
accepted by two continents unless it be the subsequent (so 
called) peace. Or the Films. Or the stuff people read. Or 
politics. ... Leave it at that. 

Fear haunts because it is in the mind and we fasten it on 
to this and that. Nothing is fearsome except we make it so. If 
the machine had a mind he might fear electricity, the stars... . 


N.B. The word “because”’ is often used here. It is the most 
fearful word. It holds FEAR. Without “because” “fear’’ has 
no life. Do away with CAUSE so that FEAR may vanish. 
Then that terrific drop over the edge becomes one extended 
distance, a distance without a name, a calm and infinite sea 
either empty of all disturbances or holding up little dauntless 
sailing boats — our thoughts, our uncertainties. 


CE PLUME'S VISION Sexes 
by 
Henri Michaux 
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These apparitions are not angels; 
not God; nor are they devils, it 
seems. They are perhaps the pro- 
liferation of essential night, the 
night that brightly shines by day 
and night, the night of those to 

whom daylight means nothing. 


A slow, yellow cheese, at the pace of funeral horses, a slow, 
yellow cheese, at funeral horse’s pace, moved round and round 
within itself, like a limb of the globe. Or, rather, it was a 
huge breast, a venerable stack of flesh, squatting for its support 
upon a vast expanse, where the moisture must surely have 
been prodigious. 

On the left, the cavalry were riding down. It was a sight 
to see the horses braking the descent with their hind shoes. 
And would these proud horsemen never climb up the hill 
again? No, never. 

And lavish their leader was with protesting gestures, but 
his voice had grown so faint, albeit still audible, that one 
wondered if anyone would ever deign to notice what he said 
— it was as if a grain of rice had found its tongue. 

At last they seemed to sink into the mire and were not 
seen again, Then suddenly something snapped loose, went 
out of gear, within that huge, soft thing; and presently, from 
the fragments scattered in all directions, a ribbon took shape, 
so long a ribbon, so long and yet so solid that the troop of 
horsemen might have passed over it at top speed. But all their 
ranks had vanished now; only the leader’s figure was to be 
seen. One might have fancied his pose of protestation yet 
remained, were it not that his proud head had crumpled up. 
Then, just as if it were that alone which had kept him 
erect so far, he fell sprawling on the ground. It was just a 
featherweight cylinder that rolled along the ribbon, moving 
downwards with a clear tinkle that rang quite hollow, and 
ever so merrily.... 

And Plume? Seated at the foot of his bed, he watched the 
performance, profoundly meditative. 

Translated from the French by Stuart Gilbert. 


Courtesy of Kra, Paris. 


Ms THE VILLAGE SAINT 
by 
Peter Neagoé. 


His name is John. Goats’ herd — like his patron saint; — 
as gaunt, as tall, as hairy. — His face sun-burnt, brick-red, 
his eyes black flaming, but his sinewy arms are ivory. 
Protected from the sun by wide sleeves of coarse hemp; but 
they appear, white and long, when lifted up, the sleeves roll 
back, — His voice clear as mountain air, vibrant. His walk 
wide-stepped, springy, light. He leaps from rock to rock across 
precipices, more surely than his bearded goats. — 

His mother was Nutza, the terror of the shepherds. — The 
tall, agile Nutza, who threw her hickory stick to strike end 
on, like a spear — a deadly weapon in her hand. — She was 
courted and feared by all the shepherds in the mountains. — 
She had two dogs, Bursuc and Crunt. — They never left her 
and showed their fangs in canine sneer when males approached 
their mistress. “Avaunt, they hate your stink,’’ Nutza would 
cry to daring braves, who passion-ridden ventured near. She 
twirled the ivory, it hummed above her head. 

“T’ll sit here and watch you. You are good to look at,” 
said a shepherd squat and broad shouldered — bending on his 
haunches. 

“You smell of male-tallow,’’ Nutza cried to him. 

“T smell of what I am — girl — and you would like my 
arms around your waist.” 

“I’d twist them out of hinge, corn-mush gulper,’”’ jeered 
Nutza. 

“You shall count the stars, face up, while I drink your 
breath.”’ 

“T brain you if you move and throw your carcass to the 
dogs.” 

“You will open your girdle with your own hands, while 
I find your breasts with mine — these hands of mine,” the 
shepherd said, holding up his hands. 

Nutza spat and turned away. — The shepherd chewed his 
cap, But there was mountain blood in Nutza’s veins. — Her 
breasts were firm, her thighs were full and round, her years 
turned twenty. — A down was on her cheeks and summer 
nights would bring her dreams. She counted stars above, a 
male with her, with daring hands — caressing hands, and eager 
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mouth to drink her breath. — The dreams had shown. — 
She awoke alone, the night was still. — Her body ached with 
yearning. — Her mountain blood was mad. 

Then came the night of nights. — Nutza bathed in the 
spring, lay in the cool grass. She whispered to the night: 
“Make true your dream, my night, or take my soul. No, do 
not take my soul, make true your dream.”” — She spoke aloud 
and counted stars. But the night was still, and it was wide, — 
empty as eternity. Only her body burnt. 

Her dogs gave out a bark. Nutza jumped up. — The 
blanket kept her body’s print in its long wool. Warm, maiden’s 
body print. 

“Come here! No bear or thief,” she told her dogs, The 
shaggy beasts obeyed yet growled. The man came slowly 
towards them. 

The sheep lay huddled together — in the peace of night. 
The rams looked up but did not stir. The man was coming 
nearer. The moon spilled light on him. 

“Good evening,”’ he said. 

“Good may your errand be,’’ she answered. 

“My luck is good,’’ he said. He smiled on her. 

“You are going by,” she said. 

“I shall not move another step. My legs are sagging 
under me.” 

“Sit yourself down. No, here —.’’ She pointed to the 
blanket. 

“You will sit by me,’ he said, Nutza sat down. 

They sat close to each other. He was young, no peasant 
stock. He did not smell of tallow. He drank the breath of 
Nutza, from her parted, eager lips. Her panting breath. She 
counted stars — but not too long, nor too many. Her eyes 
gasped, blinked and clouded. — “Oh — God! My — God.” 
The words came on her breath. His hand had found her 
everywhere. All in his hands she was. 

She carried his seed the numbered moons. She rounded 
into woman. Her breasts filled out — with manna for the one 
to be born. 

Each shepherd claimed to fatherhood. None believed the 
other. — They told the tale too well. He who was the father 
mever came back. Nor ever such a night for Nutza, That 
morning’s sun shone on the blanket. It was bedewed in parts, 
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but there it held a woman’s body-print — on its soft wool. — 
And Nutza smoothed it with her hand. That night of nights 
had made the girl’s dream true. 

John was born of it. Nutza fed him from her breasts. 
Bathed him in warm ewe’s milk, and washed his eyes with 
dew. She rocked him in her arms. His cradle was a low pine 
branch — spread out like a fan — little space above the ground. 
The ground was pine-needle strewn. The forest lulled him 
into sleep and sang for his awaking. — So John grew big 
and strong. 

And now we come to John. Like the saint of his 
namesake, he herds his goats; eats coarse food and steals the 
wild bees’ honey. — He lives alone, avoids the village as much 
as needs allow. He sews his own shirts and pleats the belt 
from hemp, — raw, brown and coarse, — growing beside his 
but. Above his hut, a big rock is jutting from the hill’s body, 
an added roof to John’s cabin. When the big rains come, the 
water spills over the stone roof, a sheet of yellow water, which 
bores holes where it strikes the ground, Stones come rolling 
down the hill, rebound from the protective rock and sink into 
the wet earth. The goats watch the rain from shelter, with 
stupid, staring eyes. John leans against the door and looks 
through the screen of muddy water. Always alone but for 
his goats, and a cur who pounces on the piece of coarse, 
cinder-baked bread, like the spider on a fly. He chokes 
swallowing and stretches his ragged neck, craning his head, 
then he sits down to watch his master eat his milk from an 
earthen bowl. John eats with relishing noises. — The boys 
of the village come to John. He likes boys. Teaches them to 
make whistles from reeds, spoons from poplar and pear wood. 
At times he catches hold of one and spanks his buttocks. — 
The boys can stand that but wriggle and kick furiously, when 
he pulls their trousers down. The company of others shriek 
with laughter at the victim. John teaches them to wrestle and 
do somersaults; then he ranges them on top of the rock to 
compete in urinating. — He watches the curbing stream issue 
from living bodies — shouting cheering words. It is a race — 
this — for John. — The winner gets his cheeks pinched and 
a word of praise. “It was fine, young one — yours is a good 
spout.’ — John chortles. 

Women folk don’t come by John’s cabin, The hill path 
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goes by it, but now it has a loop, made by women’s feet — 
around the cabin. The path of avoidance. There are many 
girls in the village. Some with thick, others with thin tresses. 
Black tresses, brown tresses, corn-yellow tresses. --— Their 
skirts flare in the wind, as they walk on the avoidance path, 
around John’s cabin. He looks at the girls’ legs, drumming 
on the wall with clenched fists. — Females, he says to the 
cur, and hurls his cap against the well. — Little girls venture 
near sometimes, one pushing the other — but John makes he 
does not see them. They call to him: “Wild goat! He-goat!”’ 
They make faces at him and poke out little red tongues, 
crying — he-he-he. One of them in desperation, pulled up 
her skirt and showed him her behind. — John seemed not to 
see — but threw her a piece of goat’s cheese. Then others 
took courage and did like the first, but John only laughed, 
at which insult the whole troop uncovered themselves, 
menacing him with pink flesh cushions, — Then they ran 
away — shouting — He-goat, he-he-he. 

One day two young women came by. They carried saddle 
bags on their shoulders. It was warm — so they opened the 
collar band of the shirt — and had flushed faces. But they 
tottered and slowed up. John watched them from the darkness 
of his cabin, They had good haunches which swayed as they 
walked. They stopped and peered into the open door. The cur 
at the entrance watched them sleepily but never moved his 
tail. Just squinted at them. But John took them in wholly. He 
saw face, breasts, everything — and gulped his desire of them. 

“He is not there,’’ said one, elbowing the other. 

“He is. The dog is here.” 

“That dog is half dead.” 

“But John is more alive than.... 

“Than the very devil, you mean.” 

“I don’t know what, but he is strong and runs like a deer.” 

“Did he ever chase you?”’ 

“Oh you sharp-tongued gossip.” 

John coughed — a thick male cough. The women ran off, 
but stopped again to take breath. — John came to the door. 
“See him,’’ both women said at once — but did not move. 
They changed the bag from shoulder to shoulder. 

“Set down your load — women,” said John, The women 
tittered, elbowing each other. 
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“Come in and cool off — Women —” invited John. The 
women laughed. 

“Come in, it’s cool inside. I swept it clean,” John said and 
motioned to the cabin. One woman jerked her shoulders — 
meaning no. The other shook all over — meaning, no, no, no. 
“T'll catch you,” said John, but did not stir. — “He will,’ 
said one. “Bah,” said the other. They stared at him — but 
did not laugh. A whistle sounded up the road. The women 
jumped and looked, No one in sight. 

“You will be seen,” said softly John. 

“The path is free,’’ the women said, but took slow steps 
towards the cabin. 

“Hurry in — may be your men —’”’ coaxed John. 

“Shall we,”’ said the young women each to the other. — 
The whistling approached but no one could be seen. — The 
women slipped into the cabin. “We are two,” they whispered 
to each other. John closed the door. “Now you are here,” 
he said. 

“To let pass by the... .” 

“Take off your bags.” 

“No, no,’’ — the women cried, but each put down her bag. 

“Sit down, the ground is cool, clean,’’ said John. 

“No, no,’’ the women cried, and both sat down. 

“Now you make room for me,” said John. 

“No, no,”’ the women cried, edging apart. 

John put his arms around them. The collar bands were 
open. — “No, no,”’ the women cried, but their hands did not 
defend. He kissed the one and kissed the other. “Oh — no,” 
they cried, after the kiss. John leaned them back. — They 
fell upon the floor. He turned from one to the other, kissing 
here, kissing there. “We are two,’ the women panted. John 
held his arms on both. — “Oh, we are two,” the women 
whispered. John’s hands were searching them. “You are too 
strong.... too big.... oh, you are the.... the devil, oh, 
in man’s shape... .’’ One woman groaned. Softly, warmly. 
— John held his arm around the other. 

“We are two,”’ whispered the other. — She clawed the arm 
that held her, — “We — are — two —,” she gasped. John 
turned his face to her. “We are two,” she faltered into John’s 
open lips. She yielded to his arm. 

They put on their turbans, the holy sign of married-hood. 
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John placed each woman’s bag on her shoulder. They fastened 
the collar bands. They wound their belts and smoothed down 
the aprons. 

“Go in peace, my lambs,’”’ John said. F 

“God preserve your health,’”” the women answered. John 
watched them up the hill. Their aprons opened in the wind 
and the full white linen skirts flared against their legs. Their 
bare feet gleamed on the baked path. — John stretched his 
arms to heaven, his hempen sleeves rolled back; white, hairy 
arms against the blue sky — rose to God in thanks. 

And now there is the belief in the village that John has 
virtues of a saint. Years pass over him like water over a stone. 
He remains the same — in the vigor of his prime. 

Once the priest came suddenly on John. He was jumping 
over a log, back and forth, saying: “This for you, Lord,” with 
one jump. “This for me, Lord,’”’ with the other. Now the 
priest, who is a learned man, wondered and reverently bowed 
his head, while crossing himself, for it was John’s prayer, in 
word and act, just as it is believed that John the Baptist used 
to pray — for John the Baptist was very simple. 

And now, the elder women of the village come to John 
with gifts. Food, fruits and pieces of linen cloth they bring 
to him, They feel comforted to sit with him and hear his 
voice. But what gladdens their heart is when he embraces them 
fraternally at parting and kisses them on both cheeks. — 
There is a saintly, melting warmth in his embrace — and his 
breath sweet as meadow air. — “He is the saint of our village, 
God bless him and us with him,” the old women say. 

But in the spring, when the willow buds burst open and 
the evenings are full of the mystery of resurrection, John is 
visited by young women. — They come singly or in pairs, 
never more, to benefit by his virtues. — And Martha, the 
midwife, whispers to young wives: “Darling one, God is good! 
He will bless you with a child yet, don’t you pine. Take a 
few fresh eggs to John, this very evening! It is spring and 
eggs are the blessed food for man in this season. You know, 
John is a saint.”’ . 

And in the short days of the winter, the season of rest for 
the peasants, for the nights are long, many babies are born. 
Most of the boys are images of the mother — as it should be. 
But there are those who resemble neither father nor mother. 
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Of such Martha says: “The blood of one of the grand sires is 
in him, and he has his features too — God bless him.” 

An old woman from the neighbouring village came on a 
Sunday, in the summer, to this village. — The children played 
about the streets. — They were happy children, as everywhere, 
but what the old woman noticed at once was their beauty. So 
she said to her friend: “Wait a while, Marina, let me fill my 
old eyes with this young life. They are good to my old heart, 
these lovely children.”” Then she spat three times towards the 
little ones, repeating the words against the evil eye — so none 
might be harmed by such thirsty eyes as hers, 

“We have a holy man in our village,” the woman’s friend 
explained, with pious pride. 

“Aye, I see his blessings with my own eyes,’ answered the 
old woman. 


Re STANNE R Se 
by 
James Oppenheim 


a 
I. 4 
THE MUFEFLED CITY. 


Stanner, in the desert by night, saw one clear star in the 
sky above him. So he felt impelled to travel in the darkness 
to a muffled city. When the black bulk of it stood before him, 
he knew that he was about to learn things of importance. 
And almost at that moment the gates opened and a man 
approached him. He could not see the features of this man. 

“Stranger,” said the man, “you now have come to the City 
of Black Onyx. It is a city of cubes, of blocks, of squares. 
And it is also known as the Muffled City. All who see a star 
clear in the sky above them come to this city and only they. 
I stand therefore by night on the parapet and await the 
star-seers. | welcome them, if they trust me. If they distrust 
me, the desert is theirs.” 

Stanner’s heart beat fast. He understood that he must either 
give himself over to the man of the City of Onyx, or remain 
outside the city. He hesitated. 

“Is doubt permitted?’’ he asked. 

“Yes,’’ answered the man, “doubt is necessary, or there could 
be no virtue in entering the City. But you must not doubt 
long. Best speak it out.” 

“Perchance,”’ said Stanner, “having gone in I will never 
get out.” 

“Should that stop you?” asked the man. “You once entered 
the City of Earth, with no escape but death.” 

“I may have pain,’’ said Stanner. 

“When,” asked the man, “have you been free of pain?” 

Then Stanner said lightly. “Lead the way.” 

“If you will do one thing,” said the man. “Strip naked here 
and follow.” 

Stanner shivered, but he stripped off his clothes. Then the 
man led the way. Stanner heard the gates shut behind him, 
and they were bolted fast. The man said: 

“Know this. There is only one exit from this City.’’ 

“And where is that?’’ asked Stanner. 

“Upward,” said the man. 
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The way was utterly black, the stones cold and rough. 
Stanner stumbled and was bruised. 

“Walk, till you see the darkness,” said the man, who now, 
in the darkness, was only a voice. 

They walked on. 

“Wait,” said the voice. “The pool of Remembrance lies 
before you. It is icy cold. Instantly fall in, cross it and 
ascend.”’ 

Stanner felt his heart turn ice. But he obeyed. He leaped 
and plunged and the fearful waters closed over him. He 
struggled, thinking he was dying. Then his feet felt steps and 
painfully he ascended. 

As he reached the clear again he knew a sharp pain. It was 
in his heart. 

“Oh,”’ he cried, “who is cutting me?” 

“I,” said the voice, “I am cutting away the pain of Remem- 
brance.”’ 

Stanner almost swooned. But suddenly he felt lighter, as if 
a burden had dropped. Almost instantly he brushed into a 
great animal and something like a serpent coiled about him. 

“Steady,” said the voice, “it is only the Massive Elephant. 
Allow him.”’ 

Stanner held himself together and suddenly was lifted by 
the animal to the back. In a moment he was rocking to and 
fro as the elephant went forward. They climbed a hill, and 
without warning Stanner was catapulted forward over the 
elephant’s head and hit the ground, senseless. 

When he recovered he was in a bed. All was still dark. 

“Where am I?” he asked. 

“In the Muffled City,’ said the voice. 

“Ah, you are there,’”’ said Stanner, 

“I am always there.”’ 

“Of what use,” said Stanner, “has been my coming here?” 

“You forget your contract,’”’ said the voice. 

It was so. Stanner lay silent, in dumb anguish. Then four 
dark shapes (were they Negroes?) lifted the bed at its four 
corners and bore it out of the room. They travelled a long 
_ Way in the black and voiceless city. There was no light. 

Then they entered another house and set the bed down. 

The voice spoke: 

“You are in the Inn of Understanding.” 
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“Will there be a light in this Inn?”’ asked Stanner. 

“If you make it,” said the voice. 

“But I am naked,” said Stanner. “I have no matches.”’ 

“Neither have I,’’ said the voice. 

Stanner lay still. Then he did a bold thing. Without asking 
the voice he arose and groped about the room. His hand came 
on something. It was a can, very sticky and gummy, He stuck 
in his hand and caught something. A bird? It fluttered. And 
he saw two sharp glints, its eyes. He would have thought it 
a snake if it had not been for the feathers and soft body. 
He was frightened but glad. 

“It is the first light,’ he said. 

The voice was silent. 

Suddenly the fluttering creature broke free and flew. Stanner 
saw the sparkle of the eyes about the room. Again he said: 

“This is the first light.”’ 

“There is a second,”’ said the voice. 

“Where?’’ asked Stanner. 

The voice said: “I do not know.” 

Stanner groped further about the room. He stumbled on 
something. He crouched and fingered it. 

“This must be a vise,” he said. 

“Screw your right hand in it,” said the voice, 

“That would mutilate it,’ said Stanner. 

“Try,” said the voice. 

Stanner obeyed. He put his hand in the vise and screwed 
it tight. The tighter it grew, the stronger grew his hand. The 
vise flew to pieces, a bell clanged, and a light appeared in 
the wall. 

Stanner stood amazed. It seemed to him he stood in sudden 
dazzling radiance. 

“What a beautiful room!” he cried. 

It was blue, and a map of the heaven and the stars on the 
walls and ceilings. In the center was a table loaded with food. 
And a chair at the table. A fire rose in the hearth. 

But there was no bird, and no other man there. Stanner 
stood astonished. Was he alone? 

“Oh, no,” a voice sounded near, “I am here.” 

Stanner stared, his hand holding his leaping heart. 

“What are you?” he asked. 

“That which is never to be repented of,” said the voice. 
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“Sit and eat: you are tired and hungry and have earned rest.”’ 

So Stanner sat and ate. He felt good at last. But hardly 
had he finished when the voice said: 

“Up and out. The Eagles are calling.”’ 

“What Eagles?” 

“The Eagles of the Starry Nest.” 

“How shall I see them?”’ 

“You have read darkness. The book is open to you.” 

“Read darkness!’’ echoed Stanner. “The light is turned on 
here.”’ 

“It is your light,’ said the voice. “This is the Inn of 
Understanding. Out. The Eagles are calling.”’ 

Stanner arose. To his amazement he found himself clothed 
in a blue garment that had wavering lines of gold running 
through it. The door flew open, and he heard a calling in 
the outer darkness. The calling was mighty and it was in 
words: 

“Follow! follow! The day is breaking! The world is 
waking! The earth is shaking! Follow, Stanner, follow and 
see.” 

And going out he was aware of fresh winds smelling of 
the ocean, They were clean winds and good. His garment 
blew. His nostrils drank. He was ready for high enterprise. 
All over the sky were the streaks of daybreak. There stood 
the buildings square and solid, without windows. There rose 
the cobbled street ascending the hill. And in the air were five 
triumphant Eagles circling and swooping. 

They went toward the hilltop. He followed. No one was 
about. 

At every step new life came into him. He felt jubilant and 
strong. He ascended. 

And now at the top of the hill he saw. The city was gone. 
The world lay about him, hills, meadows, mountain-ranges, 
farms and distant cities. Oh, the Earth, so long loved. Oh, 
living people where every chimney smoked. 


2. 


THE DARK LANDING. 


By upward stairs he mounted. But he came to the Dark 
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Landing. On the Dark Landing the Witch of Brannon 
confronted him. 

“Who is this,’”’ she asked, “who comes upward in the shape 
of a man?” é 

“Glory be,’”’ sang the Hidden Ones. 

“I am Stanner,’’ said he. 

“Go down,” she said, “you cannot pass this Floor of 
Defilement. The Hidden Ones will rend you. The darkness 
shall be your consuming flame.” 

“Ah,”’ said Stanner, “I have heard such threats before. I must 
go on. Not until I see a Star thru the skylight of this house 
can I stop from climbing. It is true I am weary. The lights 
on the way have been shaky and little, and confused me by 
their coming and going. Still I have come thus far. And tho 
I feel, in the dark, that you are horrible and are ugly, that 
is no reason for turning back.” 

“Glory be,’’ sang the Hidden Ones. 

“Yes,’”’ said the Witch, “I am horrible and ugly. I make 
broomsticks of men and ride them, Then again I brush the 
stars clean of cobwebs with them. Or rag the earth with their 
straws. Best to go down, while there is time. When my Hidden 
Ones sing Glory Be they are sharpening their teeth and nails. 
They torment and'hound. They are not good for human 
beings.” 

“Glory be,’’ sang the Hidden Ones. 

Stanner hesitated. He was afraid at last. He looked over 
the balustrade and saw below a golden glow in a lower region. 
When down there, he had not noticed it. 

“Yes,’’ said the Witch, “you see now what you have left. 
Best go down, Stanner. Best go, while there is time.” 

Stanner made as if to go. 

“Glory be,’’ sang the Hidden Ones. 

He felt one brush by him. Suddenly he reached out his 
hand and caught this Hidden One. It was small and baggy and 
squirmy and soft, He squeezed it and it howled. He squeezed 
harder. It burst and the horrid fragments hit him and he tasted 
the bitter gall of that bladder. But he laughed. 

“So that is a Hidden One. Very well. Where are you, Witch 
of Brannon.” 

“Neath the Celibate Tree,’ she crooned. 

He started to chase her. She evaded him. He seemed in a 
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vast space, but all a labyrinth as of tree trunks and passages. 
Suddenly she lit on his back and bore him down. It was a 
dangerous moment. He now put his hand in her mouth and 
pulled her tongue. It came forward like a heavy rope. He 
pulled. Lengths of it came forward. He pulled harder. The 
tongue came out, a serpent, phosphorescent, visible, and glided 
away into the dark. 

The Witch lay dead. 

Stanner rose. Tree trunks, passages were gone. Silence had 
come. His feet were on the stairs. 

“Ah,” he said, “I am past the Dark Landing.” 

He looked up. The Star was not there. Not yet. But he 
knew. One flight more, and then the Star. He climbed. And 
as he climbed he felt strong. He sang. He sang with a new 
fervor, and it was a new song. 

Thus he ascended. 


35 
THE MADHOUSE. 


Stanner sat in a madhouse and listened to a man who said 
he was Jesus Christ, 

“Christ,” thought Stanner, “is dead; his kingdom, half 
hell, is crumbling in war. Did I once write: ‘Christ and the 
great guns lead the race?’ Then, how much longer? The 
mighty opposites play like huge pistons thru the race, and 
masses of men are driven like opposing engines. There has 
never been so great a death as in this age. And it may be 
greater. Christ died, and then came chaos. 

“And yet men still celebrate Jesus as if he were the future. 
So that when men go mad, in the effort to be Gods, they still 
think there is nothing greater than to be Jesus Christ. That 
music-maker who claimed to be Jupiter was just as wise. One 
dead God, or another? What does it matter? 

“Tt is very beautiful,” thought Stanner, “to hear men talk 
of love. I must listen again to this madman.” 

The madman was sitting on his cot, mumbling to himself. 
Stanner spoke to him. 

“Jesus,” he said, “speak to me of love.’’ 

The man began to sing in a loud voice: “O Captain, my 
Captain, our fearful trip is done.... Where on the deck my 
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captain lies, fallen cold and dead.’’ The tears streamed down 
his face, 

“Did you know,” he asked, “that my brother was John 
D. Rockefeller, otherwise called Judas? It’s a fact to set with 
diamonds. He once investigated the whores, and gave me 
charge of all the whore houses. I looked at a hundred women 
and they became pregnant. That is odd, isn’t it? You didn’t 
suspect me of being so virile. But Jesus was a virile man.” 

His face twitched, he groaned. 

“Oh, God,’’ he said, “I cover the suffering of the earth with 
my outstretched heart. I bleed thru the multitudes of the 
suffering. I love. Come unto me all ye who are... .”’ 

He stopped, to sing again. He sang this song: 

“Beautiful, beautiful, beautiful people, beautiful, beautiful, 
beautiful folk. How I love you as evening closes, against the 
thatches, athwart the smoke. The ship is rolling, the wind is 
blowing, the stars are coming, the cabins glow. Beautiful, 
beautiful, beautiful people.... beautiful people, I love 
you so.” 

Then he added with a sly twinkle. “There is only one thing 
greater than love. Shall I tell you? It’s pimping.” 

And Stanner thought: “When he talks of love, the earth 
seems to yearn as tho giving birth to the resurrection of the 
human race. And then all is shattered with deviltry. Honey 
has worms, and beauty is but a mask. Surely we are caught 
between the ghostly and the scarlet tides. There is the tide of 
spirituality and the tide of the senses. And whoso refuses to 
resist these tides is flung from one to the other. Man! Man! 
Praying for love, he becomes a murderer; and slaying, he 
is lifted into Christ. Surely this madman is only a little 
worse than the rest. He has allowed his soul to become the 
battleground of the Gods. He is possessed altogether. These 
others, only at times.” 

And Stanner walked away, among the gardens, weary and 
saddened. 


4. 
BY LAKE CHATTAPAG, 
By Lake Chattapag, Stanner paced alone. Mountains look 


in the lake, so that it is a hand-mirror. Stanner watched the 
waters and looked at the downward pines, 
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“I am midway up and down a well,” he thought, “and 
the downward part is an image.” 

He broke into a sweat of irritation, and paced hard along 
the trail. The stillness was intense. He went troubled thru it. 

“Oh, what do I know?” he asked himself. “What if I 
could not raise my head and saw only the inverted images of 
mountain and sky in water? How should I interpret these 
symbols? How then do we know life or death, those sky-facts 
that we snatch by images? Am I immortal?” 

“Yes,’’ said his Unseen Companion. 

“How do you know?”’ asked Stanner sharply. 

“I know,” said the other. 

“Prove it!”’ 

“The proof is that I am here.”’ 

“That proves nothing,” said Stanner. “For I am here also. 
Why immortality?” 

“Do not your sufferings speak?’’ asked the other, who, as 
always, was unperturbed. “Why this process which you have 
watched in yourself, the long ascension, the bitter zigzag path 
of growth?” 

“Ah, yes,’”’ said Stanner, relaxing a little. “I see in that a 
meaning. To be myself. A meaning in that.” 

“What meaning,” said the other, “if at the end it 1s 
destroyed?”’ 

Stanner lost patience. 

“That’s human,” he snarled, “We ask always for meanings. 
But in spite of our asking, there may be no meaning.” 

“Well, you see,’”’ said the other, “if the Gods in their glory 
appeared before you, it would prove nothing.” 

“No, nothing,’ echoed Stanner. “I should say to myself: 
The insane see visions. I should ask myself: Is this not a 
symbol, and how shall I interpret it?” 

“And suppose,’’ said the other, “you felt it wasn’t a symbol, 
but a fact? Suppose you were overcome and forced to believe?”’ 

“T have been thru it,’’ Stanner said bitterly. “You know 
that. I have had my dose of revelation. I was almost convinced 
that I was a God and spoke téte-a-téte with a God, and it 
seemed so marvellous that surely I was appointed for a divine 
mission. And what has been my healing? To know it all as 
phantasy and a time of peril. Nothing that comes thru the 
senses, thru thought, thru intuition, thru emotion, can be 
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taken as evidence. Man is in darkness and no pure light reaches 
him. It changes on the way into picture and oracular speech — 
symbols, symbols. Who shall read then?” 

“Well,” said the other. “You see where you are. There is 
nothing I can say.” 

Whereupon silence fell. But in the silence Stanner remem- 
bered a line from his song: 

“Blessed is darkness for him whose light is a past light.’’ 

And he was comforted, and left Lake Chattapag, that he 
might go on. 


5. 
THE CORE. 


I am the core of my own being. I am that which ascends 
by creating. I am that which is created by ascending. An 
artist is shaping me. He is inspired. The flashing hints 
illumine. The Star beckons. Events have secret meaning. All 
things guide him. He shapes me. He creates me. He is an 
artist. His name is Stanner. 

I have found center and staked myself there. I call myself 
Poet.... Artist.... the Self.... This is the peak of my 
being, and also the prow. The peak rises above my past. The 
prow puts out into my future. 

The core has a rind, the rind a core. The rind is for 
the life of Earth. It is for a life with others. It sucks thru its 
pores the tides of experience. It exudes experience for others. 
This ebb and flow nourish the core. The incoming tide is 
transformed by the artist. It is changed into core. 

The rind is for the life of Earth. The core is for the eternal. 
The core’s seed is my upwardness. It aims thru death. 


6. 
FRIERWOOD HILL. 


Frierwood Hill is a place where a large bonfire is built at 
night that the flyers may know where they are. Stanner, 
seeing the fire from the valley, went up the hill. He spoke to 
one of the men, who had just heaved a mighty log on the 
blaze. 

“Why,”’ he asked, “do you not have an electric searchlight?” 
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“There’s no electricity up here,’ 
his sweaty face. 

“But,”’ said Stanner, “I hear the waterfall nearby.” 

“No money to hitch it up,”’ said the man. 

“A rich man owns this timber,’’ remarked Stanner. 

“Skinflint!’’ said the man. 

“How about the government?” 

“Can’t get ’em interested.”’ 

“Who is interested? Who keeps this fire?” 

“Frierwood Township,” said the man. “One of these flyers 
took a tumble here and knocked the roof off of Selectman 
Heaney’s house. We've lit fires since then. This is the route, 
you know, over to St. Louis.” 

“Can’t the township raise the money?”’ 

“Not yet,’”’ said the man. “Timber’s cheap, and so is hire.” 

Stanner laughed at himself. “What is it to me,’’ he thought, 
“that they do it their own way? Why have I an interfering 
spirit? I am neither a Selectman or citizen of this township, 
nor am I a flyer, If I have any business in these parts, it is 
to go over to the waterfall and listen to its music, and see 
what sheen it is, now when the fire flares on its beard, and 
now when it gets a glint of starlight. That is my proper 
business. For out of such song and sight come eagle-thoughts 
that take the sky at a flight and clothe themselves with star- 
feathers.” 

He said this to himself and went off into the darkness, till 
the dim waters fell soft white below him. 


said the man, wiping off 
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“Stanner! Stanner!’’ So Stanner called to himself. “If your 
spirit does not now begin to laugh and dance, then it is all 
over with you. What! are you not glad to be yourself? Can 
you even imagine for a moment wanting to be someone else? 
Can you? No. Then sink like a shaft into yourself, possess 
your center, come to home there, rule, laugh. All is secure. 
The ages cannot wash you away. Time cannot undo what 
you have become, which is enduring, and immortal, and shall 
be more than it is. Feel the safety of being yourself. Forget 
the tides of Yes and No that crumble into foam at the base 
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of your spirit. Go easily. Release a little deviltry. Play. Come, 
it is a time to begin to laugh and to dance. The intense 
darkness is thinning, The crossing is made, and dawn is near. 
Laugh, and you will laugh the sun up. Dance, and you will 
dance the winds into the morning.” 


8. 


RUTH. 


Stanner heard the name “Ruth” being whispered. And he 
followed the sound with a strange tugging at his heart. It led 
over hills and thru valleys. And as he went he thought: 

“Thou art the mother that bore me, Ruth. 

“Thou art the beloved woman I sought in women. 

“Thou art the beloved I sought in the sky, until thine 
image was stars. 

“I sought thee in the earth: thou becamest the Earth. 

“In the past I sought thee; thou becamest the Past. 

“In the future I looked for thee, thou becamest the Future. 

“In my soul I searched for thee: thou becamest my soul. 

“What wert thou not, mother that bore me in flesh and 
in the spirit? 

“The One God, the mighty Christ, the sea and the monster 
of the sea. O All-Mother, my curse and glory.” 

And the whisper went before him and he followed. And 
now he came to the sea, and as he stood looking out on 
the surging tide, the sea cast a coffin upon the rocks. 

And with a stone Stanner broke the rusty hinges, And he 
opened the coffin. And in the coffin lay the dead woman. 

“Where art thou gone, beautiful one?’ he asked. 

And she spake not: but the singing was mighty in that 
place. 

Gross doubt assailed Stanner. He was now in a twilight 
passage, east of the valley of stone. And as he pushed along 
he saw the eyes of an animal glower at him. He considered 
passing it or retreating. Then he stepped forward and the 
animal disappeared. 

As he went along he heard water and soon came out on 
a dashing falls, the cataract roared and foamed and tumbled. 
And he knew this was some old Lover’s Leap. As he stood 
on the top he looked down watching the waters, lost in the 
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enchantment of the solitary place and the greatness of the 
rocks. 

And the thought of an old line, “the breath of an old 
passion,”’ and scenes out of a book he had written — a room 
with dormer window, and the apparition of the dead lover, 
and the song of death and birth. 

And he saw then ascending the waterfall a great spirit, 
robed in the rainbow of the waters, like a square garment 
falling from the outstretched arms, and the figure grew 
immense — was it a white haired master like the musician 
Liszt, or an Indian Chief or a Christ? He could not tell. 
But this figure spoke to him: 

“Stanner! The way is dark. Listen to me. Go as I point.” 

And he pointed toward the left and vanished. Stanner arose 
and climbed a jagged hill and coming out saw a village of 
wigwams, But they were empty. He passed them and saw a 
cliff with a pueblo. He ascended this and stood on a ledge, 
and gazed toward the east. 

Stanner came out on a tall cliff. And it was the sea again. 
The sea rolled against the cliff. And Stanner stood, with 
the sunset behind him, and looked seaward, and dreamed of 
far journeys, and great ships and the people in them, and 
ancient lands in the east. 

And as he stood there he heard music, music of longing and 
of death, love’s last crying, and he knew it as the song of 
Tristan and Isolde, and Tristan and Iseult of the White Hands. 
Stretched on the rocks, Tristan knew that giving up of the 
ghost that breaks the body in yearning for the beloved, and 
he died, and Isolde with him. And so, by the blue sea, lay 
Tristan between two women, Iseult of Brittany, who tended 
him, and Iseult of the White Hands who only could save 
him. 

“If the sail is black,”’ he said, “she does not come: but white, 
I am healed.” 

And Iseult of Brittany, cruel in her love, saw the white 
sail and said: 

“The sail is black.”’ 

And he turned to the wall and died. And she, Iseult of the 
White Hands, slew herself over his body. 

So thought Stanner, looking out over the sea. But there 
was no sail for him, only a white bird winging thru the 
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sky and wheeling in the sea-wind and descending to his 
lifted hand. 

And now he heard a voice say, “Stanner, it is done. Over 
the dead rolls the sea. Let the sea roll.” , 

But Stanner turned in the darkening air, the bird flying 
about him, and the evening star pure in the western sky. 


Rs MIRAGES Pees TE ae 
by 
Edouard Roditi 
tle 


I's 


In the palace of art, surrounded by all luxury (deceit of 
hidden machinery, of silken surfaces and facades!) the corseted 
face-less creatures dance. The music is a quintessence of all 
that is useless, divorced from its fountain-heads of sex and 
religion. The women can easily be recognised, being of a finer 
texture, and on the whole, a de luxe article. The men, built 
for the hardships of sport, business and politeness, are of a 
home-spun quality (home-made in our own factories), and 
far more serviceable. There are also flowers and palmtrees 
grown in the heat of electric suns, very refined drinks (ah! 
fruits of chemical trees, synthetic Nature’s laboratories!) 
bearing no trace of an earthy origin. 

The music hopes to continue for ever; and in order to 
preserve this entertainment from death and decay (now 
obsolete) a large staff of clerks and scientists supplies the 
guests with passports for immortality and eternal youth. 


2. 


The city of the Americans of the Future brandishes in the 
sky its phallic ten-thousand-floored buildings. The lower 
thousand floors are occupied by the inferior races of animals 
and men, and by other such machinery, In the remaining 
floors above, the Americans of the Future live, distributed 
from top to bottom according to their wealth and business 
capacity. Between the buildings radiates an intricate network 
of bridges so that, when passing from building to building, 
the proud inhabitants of this city need never touch the vulgar 
earth. 

Thus the Americans of the Future live in mid-air, at 
different distances from the earth — distances which vary 
according to the wealth of these highly-civilised men. Served 
by skilful contrivances they no longer need any contact with 
the earth except for the healthful purposes of sport and travel. 
The earth is despised as a rather disgusting relic of past 
barbarism. All food is compact, chemical, and absorbed 
secretly in private or public conveniences. The generative 
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organs of this race are male will-power and female acceptance 
of this will-power. 

Living on such altitudes of the mind they have forgotten 
their bodies and only use them automatically and unconciously 
in the natural acts of life such as the bringing in and letting 
out of money which for them has replaced the more common 
and old-fashioned usage of breath. They have also forgotten 
their souls which are in the hands of the devils of comfort, 
wealth, and efficiency, and only exist in an entirely dead and 
mummified form; and the more abstract limbs of their minds 
are slowly dropping off them like the useless legs of certain 
prehistoric lizards. 

The Americans of the Future have amassed vast fortunes, 
which they call felicity; have restricted life and the acts of life 
to a bare minimum, which they call progress; and have 
suppressed all prehistoric faults and fallibilities of human 
nature in their pursuit of a “disinterested’’ ideal which they 
call efficiency. The Americans of the Future die by accident, 
having suppressed by scientific means all forms of natural 
death. But some day the race of the Americans of the Future 
will have become extinct by accident and the earth will remain 
to remind all future races that the Americans of the Future 
were astonishingly cultured if one considers the early date of 
their empire and civilization. 


a5 
PALMENGARTEN. 


for Louise Mundheim. 


These palaces of glass are an intricate and compact city 
containing, amongst other things, ten theatres, an indoor 
forest, a restaurant with table-space for ten thousand visitors, 
an arena, swimming-pools, roof-gardens, and an aerodrome. 
Beyond this mere pleasure-kiosk, stretch out the gardens. Here 
artificial lakes are over-looked by high-perched agglomerations 
of Swiss chalets. Near the lake stands a Dyak village of 
restaurants and tea-rooms built on wooden piles. The gardens 
are strewn with Greek temples of Love, vases, and statues in 
the more classical poses. The boundary-walls are skilfully 
painted with perspectives which give the illusion of continuous 
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stretches of arbours and lawns. All the flowers are artificial 
and can never fade. Ten thousand gardeners are daily employed 
to remove all natural weeds and seeds. An orchid-house built 
in the form of a Chinese pagoda stands somewhere near the 
vast tennis-courts to which one accedes by an alley, bordered 
with trees trained and cut in the forms of animals and dancers. 
Nor is this all. 

On returning to the main building one must not fail to 
visit the vast glass-roofed tropical forests, where artificial 
pythons swoop down from the palms and dive into green 
pools, splashing amongst the Nelumbo and Victoria Regia. 
Herds of bright parrakeets and cockatoos chirp their mechanical 
songs. Artificial sun-stroke can be purchased in the more open 
spaces at a very small price. 

In this crystalisation of all dreams of “Nature,” “Travel,” 
and “Adventure” a few of the poorer unemployed citizens 
wander like somnambulists. 


ME SE HAD MYSELFTO BLAME 
by 
Harold Rosenberg 


a_i 
s 


No bird soars too high, if he soars with his own wings. 
William Blake. 


I was riding with Lindbergh in the Spirit of Saint Louis 
when he flew across the Atlantic Ocean. We had passed a 
fishing boat near the coast of Ireland and were already in 
sight of France. Lindbergh had just finished eating that 
sandwich which was prepared for him by a Broadway 
speakeasy. I don’t know what kind of a sandwich it was, 
but he suddenly turned around and asked me the following 
question: 

— Why is it that today philosophers do nothing but wrangle 
and form new schools, the poets are either incomprehensible 
to the people or banal, and nobody but aviators and financiers 
accomplishes anything definite and outstanding? 

To tell the truth, I was rather surprised by his query. I had 
undertaken to ride with him not with the expectation of 
profiting by his conversation or of enjoying it, but merely 
because, like most American poets, I was in a hurry to get 
to France, or, if possible, even farther away from my own 
country. I had not foreseen that my companion might suddenly 
forsake his much-to-be-heralded Americanism and become 
interested in abstract ideas. But my astonishment did not 
interfere with my custom of answering at once without 
reflection. 

— Tomorrow, I said, you will be compared to Daedalus, 
the man who braved the sun. The steelsilver of your plane 
shining in the clouds will instigate myriads of adjectives. The 
poet of the new day, who speaks of nothing but eternity and 
infinity, will look up and see you, the god, the wielder of 
the bronze hammer that crushes space, and sing. All this will 
be very interesting, no doubt. But it is hard to take it seriously. 
Infinity and eternity are very well in their place and time, 
but I am afraid that no one knows very much about them. 

— Yet poets have always loved the unknowable, he 
suggested, with becoming modesty. 

— They should love nothing else, I replied. But there are 
all kinds of unknowables. And if they love, the best sign of 
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it is to act, not to describe. A long time ago the beloved 
infinity was a completely perfect creature who walked above 
the poet and told him what to do, And eternity was the rule 
which measured out his payment for doing it. So the poet, 
the servant of perfection, was as independent of people like 
you as you were of him. He performed his own deeds, and 
every one could recognise them. His patriotism consisted in 
making the culture of his country, not in calling off the names 
of places on the map. But now, while you, believing in the 
support of steel, canvas and the laws of dynamics, and 
the financier possessing complete faith in his money and 
organisation, accomplish deeds that rise into the skies, the 
poet, having adopted your idea of grandeur, measures off 
space in miles, and time in the flowing of sand. He puts his 
trust no longer in the perfect creature across whose face we 
fly. Thus he is left with an infinity which is the vaguest of 
all possible geographies, and an eternity which — well — his 
eternity is a*time just long enough not to matter to anyone. 

Having made this explanation, which has been sufficient 
to cause him to mind his own business ever since, I leaped from 
the plane and mingled with the crowd at Bourget field. 


Three days after publishing the foregoing account I was 
arrested for perpetrating a fraud and for casting the aspersion 
of my acquaintance on a national hero. In mercy, it was 
decided to have my sanity tested by the Lunacy Commission 
before sentencing me. I could think of no defense, but as I was 
being led away I muttered: 

— Moses, a man of the old times, said he spoke with God 
on the mountain and he was believed for three milleniums. 
Had I done similarly, I might have been believed too. But I 
say I flew with Lindbergh. Well, I have myself to blame. 
That one should have spoken with God requires that he should 
have acted perfectly; that he should have flown with Lind- 
bergh demands that he should have described falsely. Were I 
the poet of the deed, no one could give me the lie; since I am 
the poet of the fact, I can be nothing but an idiot. 


MS SSHE BOWED TO HER BROTHER EE 
by 
Gertrude Stein. 


The story of how she bowed to her brother. 

Who has whom as his. 

Did she bow to her brother. When she saw him. 

Any long story. Of how she bowed to her brother. 

Sometimes not. 

She bowed to her brother. Accidentally. When she saw him. 

Often as well. As not. 

She did not. Bow to her brother. When she. Saw him. 

This could happen. Without. Him. 

Everybody finds in it a sentence that pleases them. 

This is the story included in. How she bowed to her brother. 

Could another brother have a grand daughter. 

No. But. He could have a grandson. 

This has nothing to do with the other brother of whom 
it is said that we read she bowed to her brother. 

There could be a union between reading and learning. 

And now everybody. Reads. She bowed. To her brother. 

And no one. Thinks. 

Thinks that it is clearly. Startling. 

She started. By not bowing. To her brother. 

And this was not the beginning. 

She has forgotten. 

How she bowed. To her brother. 

And. In mentioning. She did mention. That this was. A re- 
collection. 

For fortunately. In detail. Details are given. 

Made an expression. Of recollection. 

Does whether. They gather. That they heard. Whether. They 
bowed. To each other. Or not. 

lf in. They made it. Doubtful. Or double. Of their holding 
it. A momentary after. That she was never. Readily made 
rather. That they were. Whether. She asked her. Was she 
doing anything. Either. 

In all this there lay. No description. And so. Whether. They 
could come to be nearly. More. Than more. Or rather. Did 
she. Bow to her brother. 
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Part Il. 


They were a few. And they knew. Not that. She had bowed. 
To her brother. There were not. A few. Who knew. That she. 
Had, Bowed to her brother. Because if they knew. They 
would say. That a few. Knew. That she. Had bowed to her 
brother. But necessarily. Not a few. Knew. They did. Not 
know. Because they. Were not there. There are not a few. 
Who are there. Because. Nobody. Was there. Nor did. She 
know. That she was there. To help to share. And they can. 
Be there. To tell. Them. So. That. They know. She bowed. 
To her brother. More. There. Than. There. 


Part Ill. 


It might be easily pointed out. By the chance. Of a. Wish. 
No wish. 

He might. Not wish. Not to. Be easily. Pointed out. By 
no. Wish. . 

Which they. Might easily. 

Not be pointed. Out. As. A and not. The wish. 

It is not: To be. Pointed out. That. There. Is. No wish. 

Not. A wish. 

She bowed to her brother. Was not easily. Pointed out. 
And. No wish. 

Which it. And easily. Pointed out. And. No. Wish. 

She and. No wish. Which is. Not easily pointed out. And. 
So which. They. And. No wish. Which. And not. Easily pointed 
out. She bowed to her brother. And no wish. And not. Easily 
pointed out. And no. Wish. 

For them. Which. To wish. Not. Which. Easily. Pointed out. 
And. No wish. Which. She. No wish. Easily pointed out. 

Which. She easily pointed out. Which. She bowed to her 
brother. And. Which. 

If she had been likely to restate that doors which relate 
an advantage to their advancing. And not at all. As a coin- 
cidence. 

She bowed to her brother. This was a chance. That might 
have happened. Minutely. 

To interrupt a white dog. Who can occasionally. 

In instance. 

No one counts alike. 
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She bowed to her brother. For. And. Counts alike. 

She bowed. To her brother. Could be lost. By their leaving. 
It as lost. By. The time. In which. They feel. They will. It is. 
Indebted. That able. Presence. As very much. And idle. If 
she werewalking along. She would be. She would not. Bow 
to her brother. If she were riding. Along. She would. Be. 
She would. Be. Not as bowing. To her. Brother. 

As she rode along. Easily. By driving. As she rode. Along. 
She. Bowed. To her brother. 

It is. True. As. She drove. Along. She. Bowed. To her 
brother. 

Just like that. 

She bowed. To her brother. 

They were. There. That is to say. They were. Passing there. 
They were passing there. But not. On that day. And with this. 
Ks say. It was said. She bowed. To her brother. Which was. 

fact. 

If she bowed. To her brother. Which was. A fact. That is. 
If she bowed. Which. If she bowed. Which she did. She 
bowed to her brother. 

Which she did. She bowed to her brother. Or rather. Which 
she did. She bowed to her brother. Or rather which she did 
she bowed to her brother. 

She could think. Of how she was. Not better. Than when. 
They could say. Not. How do you do. To-day. Because. It 
is an accident. In suddenness. When there is. No stress. On 
their. Address. They do not address you. By saying. Rather. 
That they went by. And came again. Not. As. Or. Why. 

It is. What is. Even. Not always occurred. Just by the time. 
That it. Can happen. To be curious. She bowed. To her 
brother. And why. Again. In there. Should have been. Not 
more. Than. That. Which. She bowed. To her brother. 

By which. It is. In tendency. To more. By which. It is. In ten- 
dency to not. Have had. She in the. Three. She bowed. To 
her brother. 

Would it be. In a way. Not they. Would. Not. They. Be in 
a way that is. To say. She. Is to say. Did. She bow. To her 
brother. In. Which way. Did. She come to say. It was. That way. 

She bowed to her brother. 

It it was. Separately. Not. To separate. Separately. Won. Is 
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there. But three. Was it. With them. As perhaps. Portions. 
For three. Which. In which. She bowed to her brother. 

Not. After. In intention. The same. As mention. She did not 
mention. Nor was there. Intention. That she. Bowed to her 
brother. 

She bowed to her brother. 


es CRISIS OF MAN Si 


The crisis through which we are passing today is primarily 
a crisis of human consciousness. 


The post-war disquietude still continues into the present 
epoch. But whereas up till recently, this chaos was celebrated 
as an inescapable state of affairs, we find today a strong 
current towards some sort of spiritual renovation. 


Man’s consciousness is going through a crisis, because the 
age seems to tend in the direction of social grouping as a 
result of economic necessity. The intellectual atmosphere 
produced by this gregarious hypnosis threatens to make of 
man a mere number in a collectivity. 


1 believe that the individual is about to revolt. The human 
personality long suppressed by the machine is ready to rebel 
against the uniformisation which grimaces in the offing. 


In the following pages I present professions of faith by 
a number of European and American writers and scientists 
regarding the evolution of individualism and metaphysics 
under a collectivistic régime. 


EUGENE JOLAS. 


; 
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Every crisis is one of faith. I hope for an age in which an 
individual who remains himself may adhere to a collective order. 
I think this is possible, but think it necessary that such order be 
not imposed from without, but should arrive with free consent. 
That is, that the adhesion be not a renouncement but an active 
undertaking, which cannot become efficacious unless it present itself 
as an act of faith. 

There are men of good will, scattered here and there. The future 
depends upon their getting together. Will faith unite them in the 
first place, or will the faith emerge from their union? It is not a 
vicious circle: we have to choose. We must start by stating each 
problem anew, in common, and seek a solution together — in the 
way that a constitution emerges from a constituant body. Upon this 
initial debate depends the future evolution of metaphysics. 


GOTTFRIED BENN. 


Behind the purely seasonal literature which will capture the 
market this winter, there is also a genuine literary and intellectual 
war at hand. There is a problem which especially concerns the 
serious younger literature, and will doubtless concern it more than 
ever this coming winter in view of the state of affairs today. If we 
try to formulate this problem briefly, it can be said to consist in the 
contrast between pure and collectivistic art. The question at stake 
is the following: in view of today’s social and economic conditions, 
has man any right to feel and describe his own individual problems, 
or should there be only collective problems? Is the writer justified 
in taking his individuality as a starting point and giving it ex- 
pression? Can he still expect his individuality to be taken seriously, 
or is he entirely reduced to his collective status, only worthy of 
attention or interest as a social being? Do all his inner difficulties 
become solved, or should they be solved, as soon as he helps in the 
constrution of the social collectivity? 

This circle of problems was discussed in a very shrewd and 
polemically fascinating lecture given this spring by the Russian 
writer Tretjakoff, which was attended by the entire literary world 
of Berlin. Tretjakoff, who is also known here as a playwright, is, as 
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regards his exterior and the manner of his descriptions, a literary 
Tcheka type — who examines, judges, and sentences all unbelievers 
in Russia. It is worth while to examine this burning question, which 
is so exciting for the young German writers of today. Tretjakoff 
describes how in Russia during the first two years of the five year 
plan there still appeared a few psychological novels, against which 
the writer’s soviet took preventive measures. To give an example, 
a novel showed how in a house from which a bourgeois had been 
disappropriated and which had been requisitioned for a higher 
Soviet official, the latter began to drink, neglected his duties, 
deteriorated, and how, finally, the former owner of the house 
reoccupied his rooms. This was described in a western psychological 
manner in the usual novel form, somewhat imaginatively and 
entirely unpolitically. Tretjakoff ordered the author to appear before 
him. “Where did you experience this, Comrade?” he asked him. 
“In which city and in which street?” “I didn’t experience it at all,” 
answered the author, “it is just a novel.” “Never mind,” answered 
Tretjakoff, “you have taken this from a reality that exists some- 
where. Why didn’t you report to the proper Soviet authorities that 
one of the officials, as a result of drunkenness, was carrying out 
his duties improperly, and that the bourgeois owner of the house 
was reinstalled?” Again the author answered, “But I didn’t see this 
in reality, I made this up, I just wrote a novel.” Tretjakoff: “Those are 
western European individual idiocies. You have acted in an irrespon- 
sible manner, with vanity and as a counter-revolutionary. The plates 
of your book will be destroyed and you will march to the factory.” 
In this way, according to Tretjakoff, all individual-psychological 
literature has been abolished in Russia, every bellelettristic attempt 
has been disposed of as ridiculous and bourgeois, the writer as a 
professional has disappeared, he works like everybody else in the 
factory, he helps in the social construction and the five year plan. 
And an entirely new type of literature is about to begin. Tretjakoff 
brought a few examples along and showed them with great pride. 
They were books, or rather copy-books, each written by a dozen 
factory workers, under the direction of a former writer. Their titles, 
for instance, were: ESTABLISHMENT OF A FRUIT PLANTATION 
NEAR A FACTORY, further, HOW TO AIR THE DINING ROOM 
IN A FACTORY, something particularly important, written by several 
foremen, HOW TO GET RAW MATERIALS MORE QUICKLY TO 
THE LABOR CENTERS. This, then is the new Russian literature, 
the new collective literature, the literature of the five year plan. 
German writers sat at Tretjakoff’s feet and applauded enthusiasti- 
cally. Tretjakoff probably enjoyed this applause, perhaps he was 
also amused by it, this clever Russian who of course knew very 
well that he was developing here a propagandistic fragment for the 
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new Russian Imperialism, while his simple-minded German colleagues 
accepted it as absolute truth. As what truth, I ask myself now? 
What psychology, I ask myself, is behind this Russian theory which 
finds so many disciples in Germany? 

This Russian art theory, once you have studied it carefully, avers 
nothing more nor less than that everything that exists in the 
occidental man as far as his inner life is concerned, in other words 
our crises, tragedies, our scission, our impulses, our enjoyment, is 
purely and simply a phenomonon of capitalistic decay, a capitalistic 
trick. And the artist moved by vanity and desire for glory, yea, 
Tretjakoff added, with a truly infantile ignorance of conditions, 
especially by greed for money, works these ‘individual idiocies’, 
as he called them, into his books and plays. According to 
Tretjakoff’s theory, however, as soon as man awakens to the Russian 
Revolution, all this falls from him, like the dew before the sun, and 
there stands before us the joyous collective being, wretched maybe, 
but clean and normal, without daemon or instinct, eager at last 
to be allowed to cooperate in social reconstruction, in the factory, 
especially in the strengthening of the red army, his chest swelled 
with joy. In the dust with all enemies not only of Brandenburg but 
of Moscow. 

I ask now, is this psychologically probable, or is it primitive? 
Is man, in the last analysis of his essence, rooted in a naturalistic, 
materialistic, economic condition, determined in his structure by 
hunger and clothes? Or is he the great involuntary being, as Goethe 
said, the invisible, the incalculable? Is he indissoluble despite all 
social and psychological analyses, does he also go through this epoch 
of materialistic philosophy and atomic biology on his destined way, 
closely bound to the earth and yet above the earth? 

I read recently the following sentence, by one of the leaders of 
the young German literature: “We loathe the eternally human”. 
Since he said ‘we’, he spoke probably in the name of a group of 
similarly-minded people, perhaps in the name of the new German 
literature. He continued that ‘we’ are for realities. “Let us organise 
life”, he called, “let us leave the tragic problems to the ‘profound’ 
writers. So far as we are concerned, we want to live.” This I assume 
is the Tretjakoff group in Berlin, and it is against this group that 
I have to maintain the thesis, old-fashioned and western, that man 
is not changed in a fundamental way by the organisation of his 
food and living conditions. By fundamentally I mean that he is 
not changed substantially in hereditary form or disposition. Even 
he who, not less radically than the official social writers, feels the 
destructive and almost incomprehensible character of our economic 
conditions, perhaps of our economic system, cannot in my opinion 
fail to recognise that in all economic systems man remains the 
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tragic being, the divided Ego, whose abysses cannot be filled with 
bread and woollen vests, whose dissonances cannot be dissolved 
in the rhythms of the Internationale. He remains the suffering 
being, he who wore hair shirts for hundreds of thousands of years, 
in which he struggled not less deeply and sorrowfully for his 
humanity than today in buckskin and cheviot. Even if we could 
extinguish the entire epoch of individualism, the entire history 
of the soul from Hellenic days to Expressionism, one experience 
would remain, opposite the inner spacial void of this Tretjakoff 
idea. It would remain a great truth through all epochs and all 
seasons, that he who would organise life will never create art, nor 
can he consider himself as belonging to art. To create art, whether 
it be Egyptian falcons or the novels of Hamsun, means from the 
standpoint of the artist to exclude life, to narrow it down, yea 
to combat it, in order to give it style. And I would add something 
else, something historic, since its knowledge is obviously so lacking 
in those circles. The struggle against art did not start in Russia, 
nor in Berlin. It goes from Plato to Tolstoy. It always went from 
the middle forces to the outside, but also from the artist against 
the higher ones. All the struggles with which today’s season begins, 
everything the Tretjakoff people say against the ‘profound’ writers, 
was written a hundred years ago by Boerne against Heine, by Heine 
against Goethe. Goethe: “The genius that rejected the age”, as 
Heine called him. Goethe: “The stabilization fool”, as Boerne wrote 
of him. Goethe, the enemy of progress; Goethe, the lazy heart that 
never had a wretched little word for his people; Goethe, who asked 
a visitor on August 2, 1831, what he thought of the mighty event of 
the time, — everything, he said, was in fermentation; the visitor 
answered with declarations about the July Revolution, which every- 
body followed with bated breath, whereupon Goethe turned aside, 
indignant and uninterested, for he had in mind the scientific fight 
about the evolutionary theory. That was Goethe, the man of 
moderation, of self-protection, in other words, the man of Art, whom 
they blamed for not being the man of the stammtisch. Nor did 
Heine fare any better. Heine fights with flowers, writes Boerne. 
He does not care whether he describes monarchy or republic as the 
better form of government, he will always choose that which in 
the sentence he has just written has the better rhythm. Heine, 
with the esthetic titillation, who asked eternally the same question, 
“But is it beautifully expressed”? Heine, who fought shy of tobacco 
smoke, of public meetings and the sweaty odor of the subscription 
lists; Heine, who was then the enemy, the ‘profound writer’, and 
Boerne the Tretjakoff disciple, the young man who loathes the 
eternally human. And a hundred years hence, when someone will stand 
in front of a Hertz-wave apparatus, and speak as I am doing about 
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the coming literary season, it will probably be the same thing again. 
But perhaps he will then ask a question about our season. Perhaps 
he will ask where, at that critical time, was there one among the 
young literary generation who did not proceed with theories and 
talk, but with substance and works? Where was the brain which 
absorbed all these moods, possibilities, convulsions, travail, and did 
not report in chit-chat and feuilletons, but witnessed his time 
through his existence, creatively? Where was that one who did not 
always follow the crowd, but was aware that whoever runs with 
the time will be run over by it, that whoever stands still, to him 
will things come? Perhaps he will see somebody. I do not see him 
now. Indeed his would have to be an exceptional character and 
brain, in view of the great force necessary for the abandonment 
of everything existing in our public life. He would have to abandon 
not only the author’s fee and the admiration of literary people and 
the preparations for the “season”, but would have to endure long 
silence, long waiting and looking beyond and above all places of 
ancient play and dream. Salzburg, Vienna, Kurfurstendamm, the 
entire diversion, amusement, impressionism of the eroticised profiteers 
of the last fifty years would have to be denied by him. Yea, however 
sad it may be to say the word, however much the world hesitates to 
do so, however much he might fear to be misunderstood, he would 
also have to abandon Paris. It can never be forgotten, we can never 
be grateful enough for the memory: the truly great occidental 
attitude of Latinity which France developed and handed down to 
us in finest dialectical work; the only autonomous intellectual space 
into which Europe has gazed since Hellenic days — Nietzsche and 
the literary generation of 1900 have saved it for us as an incomparable 
possession forever. But we have gone further, burrowed deeper into 
ourselves, conjured more out of ourselves and for ourselves, than 
to allow ourselves to borrow our expression from the traditionally 
bound form of the classical, pseudo-antique spirit. This great intelli- 
gence would have to go further, quite distinctly towards the new world 
feeling which is now announcing itself: man no longer the sturdy 
ape of the Darwinian era, but originally and primarily disposed in 
his elements as a metaphysical being; not the breeding steer, not 
the triumphant man, but he who was, from the beginning, the 
tragic man, yet always more powerful than the animals, and the 
cultivator of nature. 

Out of this new sense of humanity the coming season will be made, 
but perhaps not this winter, and as far as I can see not in 
literary’ literature. But science takes our gaze ever further back, to 
human races that lived on earth millions of years ago, races that at 
one time resembled the fish, at another the marsupials, and later the 
simians, but always remained the human being — creating dwelling- 
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places, creating tools, creating Gods, creating agelong cultural 
relationships which again vanished in catastrophe beneath heavens as 
yet unstarred and moonless. I believe that from this viewpoint, and 
not from the flim-flam of litterateurs or from social theories, the 
new sense of humanity will develop, and the psychological and 
intellectual individualism of our time will be demolished. 

The age-old, eternal man! The human race! Immortal within a 
creative system which is itself infinitely subject to mutations and 
expansions. What an endless epic! Luna, flooding bush and valley, 
is the fourth moon which we see. Not evolution but perpetuity will 
be the sense of humanity in the coming century. Let us wait quietly 
for it to approach — we shall probably find it outside of the 
Literary Season. 

rm 


MARTIN BUBER 


Your question is very difficult. I envisage the evolution of 
individualism, in a collectivistic regime, as revolutionary; and the 
evolution of metaphysics as partaking of the mood of catacombs. 


WHIT BURNETT. 


I have not yet been able to find a good literary answer to your 
question: How do you envisage individualism and the evolution of 
metaphysics in an age of collectivism? The trouble is personal; I am 
bad at foreseeing, and sceptical of my own predictions. But what 
experience I have had with individualism and collectivism leads me 
to think that neither is a pure good. If we come to an “age of 
collectivism,” there probably won’t be much of a problem of the 
individual left, he will probably be blotted out. We are becoming 
more collectivistic, but we are not yet submerged. And we shouldn’t 
be. We are alive, however, and when the pressure gets too great, 
the usurpation too threatening, it is a serious and necessary business 
to protect the individual from extinction. 

The future of metaphysics leaves me out, ignorant, in a very 
mundane, realistic cold. One can approach metaphysics personally 
through faith or philosophy. Or through physics or psychology. To 
one who, like myself, knows little even about physics, this field of 
knowledge-after-physics is even a deeper book. Since Einstein and 
Michelson and others in their fields, it is now such a field for 
mathematical specialists, any one of whom can confound the 
nonspecialist, that it has gone beyond my human horizon, and I 
leave the future of metaphysics to be governed by the future of 
physics. The one enlivening thing about the new developments is 
the growing fancifulness of physics, and the intangibility of matter. 
With Einstein in a Looking-Glass world and Jung revealing the 
oneness of our many minds, the future of metaphysics may well 
be a victory of the imagination, as art and creative life usually 
has and will be. 

My chief concern in the matter is in regard to the role, now and 
in the “envisagement,” of those scattered persons, like writers, 
students, and strivers after human values — whether they mould their 
values from physics, sociology, history, mechanics, or life in the 
raw. These fellows are the ones who make the contact of feeling 
between people, and it seems to me important that they should 
preserve, in any new metaphysics or in any new collectivism, some 
individualistic feeling that man is an end in himself, even if it amounts 
to fighting collectivism or for that matter some phase of meta- 
physicism. 

The problem of the individual in an age of collectivism is not one 
which can be neatly answered. It is and will be a problem, chiefly 
of to what ends collectivism. The problem can become a nightmare. 
The Germans will answer your metaphysical enquéte, roundly and 
fully, and more power to them. The German metaphysical overtone 
in “transition” gave America the link with what happened in German 
art from the beginning of Expressionismus. The French will answer 
rationalistically. Of the two types of thought, my own preference 
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lies with the German, for I am metaphysically ready to concede 
there are more things in heaven and earth than can be ruled off 
by the solidified yardstick of the French mesure. Americans will 
have a hard time answering your individual-in-a-collective-epoch 
question, for they are individuals in a collective epoch, so much so 
that they hardly recognize it. It takes long orientation to prove 
it, and years away from the centers where the straw hat is donned 
on the same day and doffed simultaneously the same day a few 
months later, where Fleischman’s yeast agents learn how to get 
testimonials from impoverished Austrian scientists, and where imi- 
tative success is the rule of life. The individual in Germany, France 
and America has different problems trying to remain an individual 
in the different collective herdings of his heimat. Yet each country 
produces men of value. The problem is probably not as new as 
it seems. 

Metaphysics to one side, as a science or a pseudoscience, thoughts 
of first principles are bound to creep into the consciousness of 
everyone. They are not simple to answer, explain, or even account 
for. Your linking the individual with the metaphysical tempts me to 
combine my meager comments on such a vast problem in the same 
rather personal union. I am living in Vienna, where life is getting 
a trifle more depressing day by day. Banks crash, moneys fail, swords 
rattle on the borders. Ludendorff to the north sees the end of the 
race in war, and in the south Italy is enpacting with Turkey and 
with Russia. Extremes meet. And America, the Midas of the age, 
the big gambler and the good winner, is now in not much prettier 
a plight than anyone else. In all this, this is a fine time to think of 
surviving, of going on living, working, writing, thinking, planning. 
And yet this is the time I think it is important to survive, to 
announce the will to live. 

Speculate, yes, and write, sing, and find reasons for all these 
activities. But let us have a little earth in the hand, too. We in this 
time. For America, the lusty ability to fornicate — effectively — with 
some depth to it — and to move the bowels without cathartics, and 
to sit still once in a while without moving, to rest. For France, 
la mésure to one side, a little impossible sense of the final limited- 
ness of its raison, its sécurité, and Vamour of the daily dalliance 
variety... But these things bore me, after all. When I was twenty, 
in a city founded on the crude faith of multiply and replenish the 
earth, where all my uninformed friends had children before they had 
themselves lost the cracked voice of adolescence, I once wrote a 
pamphlet urging contraception. It had its place; it offered a choice. 
Today I have come to another choice. I am interested in the 
movement of a life in a womb, tumbling and straining for release. 

What kind of metaphysics it will face, I do not know. What kind of 
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collectivism it will face, I don’t know either. But it has its own 
right. And I give up none of mine. I add rights. It is rather terrifying. 
But if it can live to justify its sense of the value of creative living, 
it may suffice. There is a choice, of life or death. Some whole nations 
are chosing death. It will look as if I am avoiding the question 
of the individual in collectivism and the evolution of metaphysics, 
and leaning on the old renewing of a process. But I take it as a 
meaning. I have faith in life. Personal, individual, communal, many 
of us — attained to. The assertion of that faith, by others, — if 
they have it — would do no harm. 

It is probably not fashionable. Faith in life. And it is renderable 
in parody. But so is everything. If there is no faith in life, though, 
there can be little in anything else. 

Q: How do you envisage, etc...? 

A: Fathered a child. 

It does not make grammar, and the child’s not born. But there 
is a law of nature in these things, and time, and a real acceptance 
of a principle. 


Vienna, October 25th 1931. 


LEO FROBENIUS 


An important group of questions has been put to me again and 
again: “What is your opinion of our time? What can come out 
of it? Can you not give us some advice?” etc. Certain people have 
gone so far with these questions and a friendly appreciation of the 
deeper significance of our explorations, as to ask us to contribute to 
the disentanglement of our turbulent time by indicating the lines of 
future necessities. I think that I must say a few words on this 
subject, which I hope will meet with your approval. 

Those who have followed my exposition so far know that our 
exploration, this probing into the character of culture and the 
paideuma, must, of necessity, lead us further and further away from 
time and space, from present and past, from nation, race, people 
and man, because the organic nature and the organic individual life 
of culture, which is the paideuma, become the really significant 
elements for the individual as well as for every society. A man who 
has devoted a good part of his life to exploring the experience of 
stranger peoples, will have learned to recognize more accurately 
the superficiality of every simultaneous, every temporal life and 
experience, and finally to evaluate the little lines of individual 
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existence, historic happenings, the impulses of practical events, the 
character of party and ethnological formations, from a higher plane, 
as being the symptomatic play of waves on the surface of the ocean, 
in the depths of which the paideumatic and psychic currents, as 
well as the currents of civilisation, go their eternal ways. Also, he 
will be more and more inclined to withdraw from the effects of this 
surface play, and to dive into the primal soil of existence, in which 
man is nothing and the soul, the paideuma, is everything. 

But if we wish to hear, and are capable of hearing today a voice 
from down below, there is but one message that will come from 
those depths, a message about which I do not even know if it will 
be really understood or not: the more man becomes entangled in 
the actualities of civilised life — which grow more and more confused, 
differentiated, disintegrated, and the effects of which become 
paltrier and paltrier — the more he is carried along by the daily 
talk, the daily newspaper, the daily hour and the daily work, in 
that degree does he grow further and further away from the 
paideumatic realities, from a large evaluation and survey of the 
mighty primal phenomena of culture which today still struggle about 
him in their giant antithesis of Orient and Occident, and which still 
today — today perhaps, more than ever — yearn, deep in the 
peoples, for psychic reformation, despite the fact that on the surface 
the greedy pursuit of the corpse-like concepts of a dying materialistic 
age continue to obtain. 

I have in mind that urge which is still davelonitte today — today 
perhaps more than ever — for psychic reformation, for paideumatic 
mutation. By this I mean, the sublime rhythm which is inherent, 
as it were, in the paideuma of the individual man, as well as in that 
of the peoples, of episodes and of periods; that rhythm which man 
cannot know but experience, not prove but divine, not think but 
feel — a rhythm which is a constant struggle in the periodic change 
of the hegemony between paideuma, i.e. soul or culture on the one 
hand, and reason or intellect on the other. And to find this rhythm, 
to hear its chords and grasp its melody, that is the last, the greatest 
of the goals I have in mind for the Institute. 

We shall find it in the inter-play of the two great primal paideumas, 
which have risen since the two Ice Ages like a gigantic arc from 
the two pedestals which we today still call Orient and Occident, and 
whieh will prove to be Northland and Southland (North Europe and 
Africa). A gigantic arc about which, up till now, however, we have 
only known that little chapter called the ‘History of the World’, 
because an ideationally narrow-minded humanity could only grasp 
the paideumatic ambient ‘historically’, A gigantic arc, the immea- 
surable dimensions of which temporally and spacially, we can only 
sense when we have established the balance of the evolution of 
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culture reached “before” and “after” the beginning of our historic 
calculation of world events. 

I should like to bring up a few decisive questions here. Which is 
the greater: the creation of language and the development of thinking 
in general, or the creation of a poem or of a philosophy, however 
important? What is the more stupendous: the first victory over the 
elements, the production of fire, the first cooking with water, the 
first manufacture of stone, or the later application of these discoveries 
to blast furnaces, boilers, and masonry? What is more important, 
the first tremendous road from the image to writing, or from writing 
to the daily newspaper? 

Just consider what this means. Of course, we are nearer a painting 
by Leonardo than to a rock picture, and we experience our more 
developed language differently. Both painting and language appear 
to us to be a deeper manifestation, because we grew up with them 
from childhood, in an atmosphere, in a valley, of conceptual narrow- 
ness; because here paideuma and intellect cross each other in our 
comprehension, while the representation of the genesis of language, 
of writing, of fire production, touches us only like an icy breath from 
a far away, apparently inaccessible, mountain world. But this distant 
mountain world is immeasurably more powerful according to its 
dimensions, even taken from a purely intellectualist, mathematical 
standpoint, than our comfortable little valley, in which we know each 
little tree, spring and meadow, although from out that gigantic world 
we only sense a passing breath here and there. If, however, we wish 
definitely to establish what we can survey in our historic knowledge 
of culture, it is only a fragment of the delicate manipulation of those 
achievements, the genesis of which it was given to a titanic world 
before us to experience. This, then, is the relation of the so-called 
history of the world to the growth of culture, to the paideuma. 

The foregoing constitutes a circumscribing outline of the kind of 
structure I had in mind. And now, lastly, there remains the question: 
into what space and what time do I envisage the projection of this 
conceivable structure? What has it to do with the wretched misery 
of an impoverished age and a country whose growth is that of a 
desert; what has an age in which culture, the paideuma, has reached 
the stage of civilization, of mechany, to do with the greater past; 
what has our age, an age that lacks piety in every phase of art, 
science and society, to do with one in which reverence, reverence still 
free from scepticism, illuminated and warmed the cultural whole like 
a sacred flame? This too, I want to answer in the spirit of my 
African friends and by pointing to Chinese history. 

The Joruba tribe in West Africa believe that out of each man 
there works the divinity to which his craft is dedicated, and they 
express this in the following words: “Tell me what drives you and 
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fills you, and I will tell you what works out of you and what you 
are able to do.” The Ethiopians say of every ageing and dying man: 
“The nearer to death, the nearer to rebirth.” Thirdly, we should not 
forget that once the little Manchu race, comprising only a few 
hundred men, conquered the empire of millions of Chinese and put 
itself in the place of the fallen Ming Dynasty. 

The meaning of this is as follows: it is not the self-satisfied impiety 
of the age around us which counts, but to what degree we are capable 
within ourselves of reverence towards our activities. For our work, 
the object of our study, is the active subject working outward from 
within us. 

If the paideumistic past is as mighty as we feel it to be, it will 
perhaps possess the force to lead the deeper longings, the longings 
which slumber beneath the life of consciousness enslaved by reason, 
through new urges towards light. 


(Extract from a lecture given before the Institut fir Kulturmorphologie. Frankfort a/M). 


STUART GILBERT 


There is often a good deal of truth in homely idioms and when 
a man, narrating his war experiences, exclaims Why, I couldn’t 
call my soul my own! he is conveying more than a merely plaintive 
metaphor. For many a conscript the supreme hardship, worse than 
all the danger and discomfort, was this loss of personality, this 
Sense of being a mote of dust before a malevolent, inhuman tornado. 
Promises of glory and a world made safe for this or that utopia 
consoled him little. “What is a man profited if he shall gain the 
whole world and lose his own soul?” Fort, whether he lose it under 
arms, or sell it in exchange for safety, or sacrifice it for some 
collective ideal, dreams of his selfhood lost will visit his sleep and 
(unless he be too far gone in lethargy) he will one day or other set 
to patching up his lost personality. 

At the beginning of this century when the survival of the fittest 
seemed not only a melancholy law of nature but an ideal norm 
of life, we were often advised to ‘adapt ourselves to environment’. 
The stick-insect or camouflaged caterpillar was held up as a model 
of good behaviour. In Sunday-Schools children were taught to 
emulate those horrid exemplars, the industrious ant and busy bee 
— insensate workers for the common weal, not for themselves. 
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(As to the ‘happiness’ of such collectivist insects we have, of course, 
no means of judging; certainly they do not seem to get much joy 
of life, if we compare butterfly with bee or grasshopper with ant 
— and how one longs to read the latter an inverted homily: Go to the 
sluggard, thou ant!) 

In any case, we men are neither ants nor bees and to model our 
lives on that of the hive is as absurd as following a diet of unmitigated 
honey. An essentially human instinct is to resist, to say ‘I will not 
fit in’. And man, it seems, shares this instinct with what we may 
call (if zoological snobbery be allowed) the upper class of animal. 
The human life-principle is above all a protest against uniformity; 
the ego asserts itself, militant, against environment, wrestling with 
the inertia of a cosmos that tends to equilibrium. For consciousness 
is always individual, unique; my fellow men may look like me, their 
thoughts may seem to coincide with mine, but they are just as 
much part of the ‘natural world’ as clouds or lightning-flashes. 
Each of us thinks that he communicates by means of language, 
but thoughts are ultimately incommunicable; each man compiles 
his own dictionary. 

Collectivity is only possible in material things, for minds refuse 
to be ‘collected’; it is the antithesis of conscious life and meta- 
physical man. It bids him exchange his ego for an alter ego, the 
group-mind, a fictive monster akin to that monstrous myriapod, 
the social organism. The collective ideal is a last resort of man 
unable to hold his own, a spiritual défaitisme, a yearning for coma. 
The words of Cervantes, when he writes of sleep might well describe 
collectivist Utopia. “It covers a man all over, thoughts and all, 
like a cloak... It is the current coin that purchases all the pleasures 
of the world cheap; and the balance that sets the king and the 
shepherd, the fool and the wise man, even. There is only one thing 
which somebody once put into my head, that I dislike in sleep; 
it is, that it resembles death; there is very little difference between 
a man in his first sleep, and a man in his last sleep.” 

The object of the collectivist state is, presumably, a practical one; 
to pool resources and allot his task to every member, every ‘limb’, 
of the community. The idea of property is repugnant to it. Like 
any war-lord, it will not let a man call his life his own. The state, 
an abstraction, is everything. The most concrete thing a man knows, 
his soul, is treated as a fiction; the most abstract mode of human 
life, a state, is regarded as reality. To the collectivist ‘possession’ is 
an ugly, almost an obscene word. Yet deep in the soul of individual 
man there lives a natural craving for the private possession of 
something for his very own — be it his soul and moral freedom or 
his wife and his own bed. No form of life is thoroughly collectivist; 
the only leveller is death. Only the dead tree does not compete with 
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its neighbours for light and air, only a dead dog does not growl 
when you disturb his bone. 

For life is rooted in personal desire, in kinesis. And desire implies 
an hunger and therefore imperfection. When a Buddhist, enamoured 
of an evolutionary perfection (the extinction of all desire), lauds 
Nirvana, he is in love with easeful death. The collective ideal is 
another Nirvana, but, instead of reducing desire to zero, it seeks 
to make an exact equation between want and satisfaction, the 
minus and the plus quantities — the result again being zero, though 
obtained by a different process. But, to strike this perfect balance, 
our collectivist has to treat the individual and his desires as static 
and exactly measurable quantities. And the event inevitably falsifies 
his calculations; indeed they falsify themselves at the very instant 
of their making. For you cannot measure a growing plant — unless 
you first arrest its growth: and then it is no longer a ‘growing’ 
plant. Only an Irishman could conduct a post mortem on a living 
man. Like Alice at the Queen of Hearts’ garden-party, where the 
croquet-balls were live hedgehogs and the mallets live flamingoes, 
the collectivist dictator must often have to lament: “You’ve no idea 
how confusing it is all the things being alive!” One solution would 
be to stun the hedgehogs and slay the flamingoes; croquet might 
then proceed, but would the game be worth the carnage? 

Metaphysical man is man alive, in action against collective inertia, 
aware that the public thing is only a means to an end, that 
parliaments and agoras are just so many public conveniences. The 
collectivist takes the means for the end, forgetting that the greatest 
good of the greatest number is only the sum of individual goods, 
and that, by subtracting from these, he inevitably reduces the total. 


The metaphysician finds his good within himself, observing that | 


self-begotten light, the flickering sheen of consciousness. That which 
is outside, which can be shared with the community, is dead matter, 
static. Movement (a sign of life) is a modality of thought. The 
lightless, inert world is, as it were, endowed with life and movement 
by emanations of that inner light — which is the man himself. 
The collectivist is Narcissus dazzled by his own reflection. 

The logical outcome of the collective ideal, if fully realised, would 
be a form of individual, and ultimately racial, suicide, for existence 
without personal initiative is tantamount to death. Beginning with 
the denial of any metaphysical principle and seeking to make of 
man an automaton, the creature of reflexes and nervous mechanism, 
the collectivist sinks his consciousness of self in a fictive absolute — 
humanity; as though a man should wish to fell the trees and yet 
retain the forest. 

Collectivism, as we encounter it to-day, seems rather a matter 
of emotion — often enough a generous emotion — than a rational 
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scheme of life, and its adherents, while insisting on the need to 
think in terms of masses rather than individuals, would probably 
disclaim the logical consequences of their creed. But metaphysical 
conclusions have an awkward habit of making their presence clear, 
like gaunt steel skeletons against the sky, when once the haze of 
sentiment has lifted; shorn of its altruist glamour, this collectivist 
attempt to merge the thinker in the object of thought, and confound 
the centre with the circumference, will prove its inhumanity. Whether 
in such conditions man as we know him now would find it worth 
his while, or even possible, to survive is an open question; one 
thing is sure — the cup of hemlock (more accurately, a lethal 
chamber) would await the metaphysical man, homo sapiens, who 
dared to call his soul his own within that soulless anthill. 


RICHARD HUELSENBECK 


This is a plea for the partyless: I take the liberty of calling general 
attention to a group of men who obviously have been slighted up 
till now because there has been an attempt to denigrate their origin, 
and to attribute motives to them which are not theirs. Just as in 
the early middle-ages actors were considered a class of beings under 
the cloud of moral turpitude, so there has developed an identical 
attitude towards people without a party. 

Since I myself belong to that ill-famed group, and have known 
for some time to what sufferings and suspicions they have been 
exposed, I should be happy to break a lance for them. The people 
without a party were not all raised on sterilized milk. They have 
not all been spoiled by a useless highschool education, nor do all 
of them hide behind a lazy aestheticism. Rather are they those 
incorrigeables having a professional sense, and although in a world 
which is sharply disciplined according to variegated views of life 
we may consider this a blasphemy, we nevertheless would like to 
discuss the aforesaid criminal orientation. 

It is very painful for us, yet an ineluctable fact, that the thesis 
which we oppose to the many party and convention theses is no 
longer a new one, but has fallen into desuetude. It is to the effect 
that, in general, the intellectual is a man without a party, and that 
the meaning of intellectualism is to be found in doubt and a love 
of truth. Let us eliminate, once and for all, those people without 
a party who long for a Weltanschauung, the kind one gets after 
spending three hours behind a cup of coffee in a bohemian café — 
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a crepuscular mood of inertia, uncertainty and incapacity to distin- 
guish between black and white and good and bad. We prefer not 
to talk about this type of partyless people who make a wretched abuse 
of our banner. May they meet with the contempt which is directed 
against us. 

We oppose our thesis to the affirmation of our antagonists that, 
for reasons of discipline, one should decide in favor of a world view 
formulated in a party program. How shall we arrive at a decision, 
we ask ourselves, when we recognize that there exists no acceptable 
truth, neither in these party programs, nor in the world views back 
of them? Our opponents go so far as to assert that one should 
accept the program, even if one has grave inner doubts about certain 
principles involved. This is necessary, they say, in order to bring 
about the realisation of their basic ideas as quickly as possible. 

Now, here is where we make a definite separation, as men without 
a party, from the party members. In the first place, it would be 
impossible for us, for reasons of inner honesty, to agree to a program 
of which we were unable to accept certain important principles in 
the innermost depths of our hearts. And in the second place, we 
consider it of little value for our character, to cooperate in the 
realisation of a world which proceeds from false premises. 

It is obvious that such a confession reveals our greatest weakness. 
It looks as if we did not have a sense of reality. Most men will call 
us undisciplined, and heartily agree with the assertion of party 
members who insist that we are ideologists, (and I take care not to 
mention the objection of “petit bourgeois”). 

Thus we are forced to admit that we partyless people are not 
interested in the crude reality aimed at by the various parties. 
We obstinately adhere to the idea that we participate only in the 
construction of a reality which proceeds from the right premises. 
We have our own conception of reality. We consider — it is 
becoming worse and worse — the party reality as over-rated. Yes, 
we are shameless enough to assert that in the party reality only 
party comrades are able to live, and that this would undoubtedly 
be an unbearable existence for us. 

Thus, as regards the new reality, the coming world, or whatever 
you want to call it, we are crass, incorrigeable egoists. Let us no 
longer hesitate about the revelation of our most secret partyless 
psychic life. The terrible thing is plain truth: we propagate our own 
type, we want a world in which people with souls, partyless people, 
doubting people — which is what we are — may have a real, decent, 
unconditioned space to live in. 

There are many partyless men who, in spite of their condition, 
sympathize with this or that program. They hope that with the 
coming realisation of this or that party program, a corner will be 
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reserved for them, in which they will be allowed to live, to meditate 
and to consider the events of the day with intelligent criticism. 
History has many examples for such a conception. For wherever 
revolutions have been realized, the partyless truth-seekers have been 
given a modest existence for reasons of cultural prestige. Certain 
states which have hitherto remained far behind in cultural things, 
and which are now anxious to include everything within the purview 
of their party program — since strangely enough culture is a 
generally required commodity — have even made a splendid position 
for poets, thinkers, truth-seekers and party sceptics. We shall mention 
no names here. 

My opinion is that the efforts of such partyless people, however 
much they may be in line with historic experience, do not correspond 
to the real orientation which we should like to reveal here without 
hiding anything. The tendency to be without a party, as I see it, 
involves a struggle for a state which shall differ completely from 
the states realized according to party principles. 

I assert that the man of art (by this concept I understand all the 
variegated partyless states) is a special biological type, created by a 
blunder of Nature. And I also assert — I shall probably be guillotined 
for it, too — that from time immemorial there has existed an immu- 
table world corresponding to that type. 

Even under a dictatorship, the artists remain something resem- 
bling degenerate beings. Even where they are forced under pressure 
to give a hypocritical adherence to party discipline, they refuse to let 
themselves be forced from the world view which is the result of their 
partyless particularity. They flame with ideas which have only an 
accidental relationship to the exigencies of the state. They create 
an atmosphere of carelessness that is sometimes sympathetic, some- 
times unbearable. They are either immoderately generous, or show 
through their orientation towards money that they have their own 
special views of reality. 

Whenever the average spectator of the cinema or the average 
reader in a library asks for something about the artist, he usually 
has quite definite ideas about his subject. Being himself instinctively 
convinced that he is a party member, he longs, in his rare meditative 
hours, for contact with beings who are not party members and who 
have the courage to look for truth where it is — in other words 
outside of programs for which a man is supposed to pay annual 
dues. Bad films and bad novels meet the desire of the average man 
by representing the artist as an individual who wears a lavaliére, 
is unable to pay his laundry bill, and finally, in spite of all difficulties, 
finds the blue flower, happiness and the millionaire’s daughter. 

This is silly, but there is a grain of truth in it, which is, that the 
artist has nothing to do with the reality of party men. He goes his 
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lonely way, and O miracle, he even gets somewhere. Party Member 
Mueller would probably pardon us our existence, because we happen 
to be incorrigeable, truth-seeking scoundrels. 

The reproaches we have to reject here come not only from Party 
Member Mueller, but also from some of our brethren who say that 
the artist type, if there ever was such a type, has died out. The 
intellectual man has no right to develop his truth-seeker type, nor — 
to seek truth and propagate it. Truth, they claim, depends on the ' 
material conditions, that is all there is to it. To be partyless, therefore, 
is a crime. 

It is clear that we have here a different basic outlook. It is 
impossible to go into the question now as to whether this or that 
conception is the right one. We are concerned here more with the 
natural history of a certain tribe of partyless men, a dangerous 
group of men, who exist in all states, even in those where people 
without a union card run the risk of being shot to death. 

The plea of the partyless, then, is thus really a plea for indulgence, 
directed at those of our friends who expect the world’s salvation 
from a submission to certain famous formulae. They are herewith 
requested to recognize the fact that we are stronger than they believe, 
because we represent a species of animal which Nature, in some 
way or other, must have wanted. Also, because we are a kind of 
bacteria having the faculty to derive pleasure from truth despite all 
economic conditions and impedimenta. Because also, in spite of our 
moral turpitude now finally confirmed, we again and again find 
people who are interested in us, and who are capable of manipulating 
the powers of the state in a way to enable us to live. 

We are far from envying in the least our former brethren the 
prospects of becoming prominent members of a party. It may not 
have escaped them that the threats to let our heads roll in the sand 
have made a certain impression on us. In the final analysis we are 
human beings, too, and we also have families to worry about. 

Yet we are unable to be anything else but what we are — artists, 
intellectual beings, truth-seekers, partyless scoundrels. Disciplined 
as the public is, it will have to reconcile itself ’ere the gallows have 
been erected and ’ere the knife of the guillotine will have started to 
work to the rhythm of the party catechisms — to the idea that | 
we ascribe to ourselves a right of existence prescribed by nature. 

Much more could be said about this painful matter. Many a one 
among our own comrades has tried in a weak moment to accept 
the party creed. It has gone with him as with those baptized Jews 
who cannot forget Jeruscholajim. He has repented of his ways and 
returned to us, satisfied to remain a partyless, even an outcast 
being. 

The state we long for is not yet visible, and perhaps not realisable 
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at all. Thus we are forced to return for consolation to ourselves and 
the atmosphere created by us. A meagre consolation, yet perhaps 
substantial enough to get us over the times of worst depression. 


DR. C. G. JUNG 


Our time is caught in a fatal error; we believe that we can 
criticize religious facts intellectually; we think, for instance, like 
Laplace, that God is a hypothesis which can be subjected to intel- 
lectual treatment, affirmation, or denial. It is completely forgotten 
that the reason humanity believed in “daemons” has nothing 
whatever to do with anything external, but depends entirely on 
naive awareness of the powerful inner effect of autonomous partial- 
systems. This effect is not stopped by criticizing its name intellec- 
tually, nor by describing it as false. The systems are always at work, 
because the fundamental structure of the unconcious is not disturbed 
by the fluctuations of a transitory consciousness. 


We must never forget our historical premises. Only a little more 
than a thousand years ago, we stumbled from the crudest beginnings 
of polytheism into the midst of a highly developed, oriental religion 
which lifted the imaginative minds of half-savages to a height 
which did not correspond to their degree of mental development. 
In order to keep to this height in some fashion or other, it was 
unavoidable that the sphere of the instincts should be thoroughly 
repressed. Therefore, religious practice and morality took on an 
outspokenly brutal, almost malicious, character. The repressed 
elements are naturally not developed, but vegetate further in the 
unconscious and in their original barbarism. 

We would like to climb the heights of a philosophical religion, 
but are, in fact, incapable of it. The best we can do is to grow up 
to it. The Amfortas wound and the Faustian conflict in the Germanic 
man are not yet healed; his unconscious is still loaded with contents 
which must first be made conscious before he can be free of them. 

Only on the basis of an attitude which renounces none of the 
values won in the course of Christian development, but which, on 
the contrary, tries with Christian charity and forbearance to accept 
the humblest things in oneself, will a higher level of consciousness 
and culture be possible. This attitude is religious in the truest sense, 
and therefore therapeutic, for all religions are therapies for the 
sorrows and disorders of the soul. The development of Western 
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intellect and will has lent us the almost devilish capacity for 
imitating such an attitude, apparently with success too, despite the 
protests of the unconscious. But it is only a matter of time when 
the counter position always forces recognition of itself with an 
even harsher contrast. A more and more unsafe situation comes 
about by reason of this crass imitation, and, at any time, can be 
overthrown by the unconscious. A safe foundation is only found 
when the instinctive premises of the unconscious win the same 
recognition as the view-points of the conscious. No one will deceive 
himself as to the fact that this necessary recognition of the un- 
conscious stands in violent opposition to the Western Christian, 
and especially to the Protestant, cult of consciousness. Despite the 
fact that the new is always hostile to the old, a deep desire to 
understand cannot fail to discover that, without the more serious 
application of our acquired Christian values, the new can never 
gain ground. 


Among the so-called religious problems of the present, there is 
to be found one which, from the attention accorded it, might be 
assumed to be quite a small one, but which, in fact, is the main 
problem of our day, namely the problem of the progress of the religious 
spirit. If that is discussed, it is necessary to emphasize the difference 
between the East and the West in their treatment of the “jewel”, 
that is, the central symbol. The West emphasizes the becoming 
human, and even the personality and historicity of Christ, while the 
East says: “Without beginning, without end, without past, without 
future.” 1) Following his conception, the Christian subordinates him- 
self to the superior, divine person in expectation of his grace; but 
the Eastern man knows that redemption depends on the “works” 
a person devotes to himself. Out of the individual grows the whole 
Tao. The Imitatio Christi will forever have this disadvantage: we 
worship a man as a divine model embodying the deepest meaning 
of life, and then, out of sheer imitation, we forget to make real 
the profound meaning present in ourselves. As a matter of fact, 
it is not altogether uncomfortable to renounce one’s real meaning. 
If Jesus had done that, he would have become a respectable car- 
penter, and not the religious rebel, to whom the same thing would 
happen today as happened then.: 


The reproach of “psychologism” applies only to a fool who thinks 
he has his soul in his pocket; there are certainly more than enough 
such fools, because, although we know how to speak big words 
about the “soul”, the depreciation of psychic things is still a typical 
Western prejudice. If I make use of the concept “autonomous psychic 
complex”, my public meets it with ready-made prejudice, “nothing 


1) Hui Ming Ching. p. 108. 
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but a psychic complex.” Why is one so certain that the soul is 
‘nothing but”? It is as if we did not know, or else continually 
forgot, that everything of which we are conscious is an image, and 
that the psyche is made up of images. The same persons who think 
that God is depreciated if he is understood to be the thing which 
is moved, as well as the moving force of the soul, that is, an 
“autonomous complex”, these persons can be so persecuted by 
uncontrollable affects and neurotic states of mind that their wills 
and their whole wisdom of life become pitiably inadequate. Has 
the soul then shown its impotence? Should Master Eckhart also 
be reproached with “psychologism” when he says: “God must be 
brought to birth in the soul again and again?” I think the accusation 
of “psychologism” can only be cited against an intellect which denies 
the true nature of the autonomous complex, and seeks to explain 
it rationally as the result of known facts, that is, as nonexistent. 


The fact that I restrict myself to what can be _ psychically 
experienced, and repudiate the metaphysical, does not mean, as 
anyone with insight can understand, a gesture of scepticism or 
agnosticism pointed against faith of trust in higher powers, but 
what I intend to say is approximately the same thing Kant meant 
when he called “das Ding an sich” (the thing in itself) a “purely 
negative, border-line” concept. Every statement about the trans- 
cendental ought to be avoided because it is invariably a laughable 
presumption on the part of the human mind, unconscious of its 
limitations. Therefore, when God or Tao is spoken of as a stirring 
of, or a condition of, the soul, something has been said about the 
knowable only, but nothing about the unknowable. Of the latter, 
nothing can be determined. 

Fragments taken from the recently published book The Secret of the Golden Flower by 


Richard Wilhelm and C. G. Jung.(Translated by Cary F. Baynes.) Courtesy of Kegan Paul & Co. 
London 12/6 net. 
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Your question leaves me in some uncertainty, but here is my 
attempt to answer it: 

1. I do not believe that this is a collectivist epoch. It seems to 
me that the effort to set up collectivism in Russia is bound to fail, and 
that little will be heard of it by 1950, save historically. Such a man 
as Stalin is really not a collectivist. At heart he is quite as much 
an individualist as J. Pierpont Morgan. As for Mussolini, he is 
simply a passing phantasm. He will blow up anon, and be forgotten. 
There is always room in the world for individualists. If they are 
rare, it is only because courage is rare. 

2. I have a low opinion of metaphysics. It has never increased 
the sum of human knowledge in the slightest. On the contrary, 
it has always resisted the increase of knowledge. To me, a 
metaphysician is simply a man who has learned how to appear 
profound without having anything to say. The discovery of anes- 
thetics was of more value to the human race than the work of all 
the metaphysicians since Thales. So, indeed, was the invention of 
bootlegging. 


Baltimore, June 1931. 


GEORGES RIBEMONT-DESSAIGNES 


The crisis which all humanity is passing through today does not 
seem to grow any less acute. And undoubtedly humanity itself is at 
stake, since the question is that of man among men. 

There is no uncertainty about this. The crisis touches both man 
in particular and man in general. But is it the collectivity which 
struggles in the individual, or is it the individual who is fighting the 
world, absorbing it, ie. confounding himself with it? Everything 
is suffering from the same malady. We find the symptoms in various 
branches of human activity, and it is with a sense of constantly 
renewed apprehension that we observe a perpetual questioning of 
current values. Too much has already been said a few years back on 
the subject of modern disquietude, the so-called mal du siécle. There 
are certain platitudes which, if they are too often repeated, make 
one sick. But the fact that their presence outweighs the distaste one 
feels at using them, and that they give forth a flame the destructive 
force of which rids them of all the concessions made to snobbishness 
and cowardice, rehabilitates them, and forces us to give them further 
consideration. 
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Man’s fate is surely a strange one: despite his consciousness and 
reason, his intelligence and pride, he is obliged to submit to a 
mysterious revolution the progress of which disappears into a dark- 
ness that is entirely masked behind these lights. It is getting to be 
the fashion, because people have made the unconscious the only 
human motor force, to reduce it to the rank of a sort of superior 
mist which we like to see hovering before and above us. But it matters 
little what use we make of the unconscious as a weapon of combat; 
we cannot prevent its existence, and to sneer at it on the pretext 
that the opponent might change it into a supernatural manifestation, 
is an ostrich-like policy. 

Whatever may be the economic motives which historic materialism 
discovers and attributes to collective activities, they are not all that 
is at stake, but are only coincident with motives that are just as real, 
or if you wish, just as material, even though they be confined in that 
central domain which is unattackable by the spade and the eye. They 
are also protected by social acts and collective hormones. 

There is a collective unconscious just as there is an individual 
unconscious, but I cannot help believing that the individual uncons- 
cious is only one of the active points of the collective one. It is alright 
to brandish reason and free will, as does Emmanuel Berl. It is under- 
stood that every voter has the consciousness of being free, and in a 
democracy free will is one of the necessary ornaments; a very 
seductive little feather it is, too, when the wild wind of political 
evenings comes with its ideal-laden fingers. But revolutions are 
collective and mystic and not individual and rationalistic. In other 
words, in the enormous vertical classifications of values which we 
carry around with us, whenever we probe to discover something in 
the world, if the economic is the basis, we find at the same time 
over and above it, with each revolution, such a scaffolding of superior 
values, the entire vigor of which resides in the summit, that at once 
all importance passes from below upward, and every motive of action 
is transferred to this summit, which is the mystic guide of every 
revolution, of the Russian no less than of the others. 

In spite of this, the individual, although he is dependent on the 
collective, faces the world with his own inner tragedy, and very soon 
he stands almost outside the collectivity, but with the illusion of 
being alone. And indeed, he was alone, even while he was most 
Subjected to the collective: the tragedy comes only when this is 
known. _ 

The crisis which is sweeping over humanity today has its roots in 
the individual problem. Solitude of the individual. The perpetuating 
of the species brings with it an ignorance of solitude. Thus the 
individual melts into the collective. He breathes and eats like every 
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other man. But this state of total participation is ephemeral. The 
frontiers coagulate, form the prison and create the prisoner. This is 
the image corresponding to the love stage of the couple. After the 
ecstasy of passion there remain in the silence only two individuals 
face to face with each other. 

Two ties bind men together: love and hate. The individual who 
is conscious of his solitude hates his neighbor. Revolutions break out 
only after a period of dissolution of social ties and inter-individual 
hatreds through a miraculous bouleversement analogous to that of 
an atmospheric storm. As soon as the first revolutionary spark has 
flashed, a violent, enthusiastic, mad state of love bathes the masses 
in action. 

Till the moment of cooling down, that is. Then reason intervenes, 
the individual conscience lets its perfidious voice be heard. 

It is the ‘I’ we find again. We shall never escape from it. As 
intellectuals, we only call for a collective revolution because we have 
been unable to escape from ourselves. The use political revolutionaries 
make of the revolutionaries of the spirit is thus understandable: a use 
so contemptible that it should forever keep hands off poetry or 
social problems. The preoccupation with suicide however, is a sincere 
one. By working for its ruin the spirit opens an exit. But when we 
have arrived at our own limits, and know that there is no exit, 
everything is painted on the wall. Brothers, we must die: this is a 
solution which solves nothing, but puts an end to a sad debate, 
because it can’t see what comes after. We wanted to escape from 
ourselves, but not expire on the threshold. To lose the spirit would 
have been better. Understand that any way you please. ; 

That is to say: to be the prey of delirium, or to keep silent not 
with the lips, but with the soul, and to limit one’s surroundings to — 
acts of the hands. ! 

Thus every evasion becomes quite useless. This should be under- 
stood once and for all, besides which, we can lead our lives in the — 
simple accomplishment of an everyday work and at the same time 
be the prey of delirium. It is obvious that the delirium of madness — 
would be the most perfect, but it ceases to be madness if it depends 
on the will. The poetic delirium, or to be more exact, the delirium — 
which incorporates the individual with the universe or the univernaa Z 
with the individual, is perhaps a natural gift; but on the other hand, 
it may be obtained by a slow exercise of the will, if it is underatnal . 
that the latter is the gift of the individual to the object it pursues. 
It is enough to want to be incorporated with the universe, both 
outside and inside, and to cut the few ridiculous ties which hindered ~ 
us up till now, for the exercise to become free. It all depends on 
wanting to want. This is not to be had without some preliminary — 
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suffering which has brought us nearer to our own limits. And even 
then it is not possible without continued attention. 

The social revolutionaries, with Marx or Lenin at the head, take 
great pains to legitimize the poetic function inside the new society. 
They do not solve the problem, however, and for a reason. 

If I can conceive that a social revolution chooses as its goal the 
task of consecrating the fatal destiny of the human species which 
lies in the obligation to work and its subsistence by work, that is, 
that it can consecrate human slavery and give man no conso- 
lation other than that all men are slaves, I can also conceive quite 
easily that the individual should feel himself free, despite his chains. 
There is no question here of acceptance, the voluntary or spontaneous 
disappearance of the individual in the social fabric: what is meant 
is the universal possession and enlargement, the steady attention 
which delivers the human being and attaches him without effort to 
the universal. 

This, however, necessitates a stability quite the contrary to the 
exercise of life, and an absence of passions which makes for sainthood. 

But sainthood depends more on the collectivity that surrounds the 
saintly individual than on himself. I have heard people talk of saints, 
I never saw one. The expression of all men, both great and small, 
is the same: ruse, suspicion, love, fear, death can be read furtively 
between their eye-lids. 

Saints are the nearest approach to God. Now I don’t like God. 
It’s myself I find. 

Between the individual and the collectivity there are strange and 
terrifying correspondances. It is these, after all, which compose the 
grandeur of life. And however liberated the individual may be by 
the incorporation of the universe and the total attention, he never- 
theless cannot help revolting against the conscience with which he 
is gifted, that is, against himself. That man should be part of the 
universe, and in his species the slave of the collectivity, we may let 
pass, but that by a constant and very tempting use of his natural 
faculties he could arrive at the conception of himself as being king 
of the universe, free to act as he pleases, to sing, to build, to demolish, 
to analyze, to create, and finally, in the midst of the inconceivable 
network of law which he is very proud of having established, to conduct 
himself like a crazy fool, this beats everything, and obliges me to 
take man into consideration, to refuse my own offers of deliverance, 
to find myself again at every turn, to grow irritated about it, to revolt 
against the universe, against its rules, against myself above all, to 
accept the better to renounce, to renounce the better to revolt against 
renouncement, and finally, to use the only power left me, the only 
power which a stupid individual conscience leaves me, which is, revolt, 
the accomplishment of a permanent refusal. 


CAMILLE SCHUWER 


We must not deceive ourselves with words. If there be conflict 
or schism between the free individual conscience and society; if the 
latter no longer provides the former with spiritual food; if old 
orthodoxies are dead; if the idea of the State begins to fade away; 
if the individual and the community have no nexus but that of 
pay-day; if we no longer believe in the wars we fight, in the parties 
to which we belong, or in the ideas we teach; if events are no 
longer brought about by the agency of man; if the whole world 
lives in the fear of “that which is to come” — it is religion, and 
not metaphysics, which is at stake. 

Historically the word metaphysics has but one meaning: a con- 
ception or explanation of the world, always a thing “known”. And if 
every profound metaphysics tends towards an ethic, serenity of 
Socrates, liberty of Spinoza, will of Fichte or renunciation as of 
Schopenhauer, this fact really troubles nobody save the originator 
of the system and a few disciples. The real public of philosophy 
consists in philosophers who, in the quiet of the reading-room and 
through their meditation of the written word, recreate in themselves 
a certain instinctive view of the universe, learning to see as another 
has seen, and calling this the truth. 

Metaphysics is created by the individual for the individual. It 
is born, as with Socrates, of a breach with collective belief. The 
ceding in extremis of a cock to Esculapius was either weakness 
or irony. Again, if metaphysics, by postulating an universal reason, 
does tend to lay down a common truth and ethic, yet in making the 
individual the beginning and the end of this universality it is none 
the less an appeal to the personal life. It would be idle to lament 
a revolution of thought, which would appear necessary since it has 
already occurred twice in the western world, and which is moreover 
the indispensable condition of science. But it would be equally vain 
to ask of philosophy that which only religion can give — a collective 
belief, or rule of life. 

Doubtless the fault lies in this: that philosophy, through a too 
narrow conception of the function of reason, wishes to imitate 
science and to heighten it. Admitting that up to the present meta- 
physics has been a purely personal creation, a vision peculiar to 
each author, subjective as opposed to the objectivity of science — 
the anonymous achievement of a multitude of seekers, the result 
of a perpetual collaboration — yet people hope nevertheless to bring 
it little by little closer to its pattern, by integrating with science a 
truer reflexion of the spirit which moves it, through a deepening of 
phenomenology, by juxtaposing with science a superior science, 
which would no longer be a reconstruction of abstract principles 
but an intuition of reality itself, and would thus make possible, even 
necessitate, a collective collaboration. Chimerical notion, which 
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merits the gibe of Paul Valery: “The only hope, for a philosophy, 
is to make itself impersonal. We may await this great step towards 
the end of the world.” But whether it identifies itself with existing 
science, or becomes a science of itself, metaphysics remains a 
“knowledge”. Thus it was born, and thus it will die. 

However far the human intelligence may have gone, or may yet 
advance upon this path, the spirit of man will never find therein 
its satisfaction. All knowing which is not a step to further knowing, 
which moves in a circle, engenders a void. Knowledge is nothing 
but a record. Whatever it may show to us, we are inclined to say 
at times: “Yes, that’s true enough, but what of it?” If science brings 
proofs of action, remedies which cure and gases which kill, and 
if it is philosophy’s function to define values and pronounce between 
these neutral results, can she do it by opposing truth to truth, or 
facts to facts? 

Everything great which philosophy has contributed in history, it 
owes to the risk it has dared to run in projecting something which 
would otherwise never have existed: the idea of man. It was not a 
fact. In defining its idea, philosophy created its being. Thus it 
surpassed knowledge. But in identifying, in its definition, man and 
humanity, in basing the latter upon the former and believing that 
a new civilisation could be built upon this principle, philosophy 
spoiled its fair achievement. For the Individual everywhere is bent 
beneath the weight of his work and of his liberties. Liberty of 
conscience, which served well in the refutation of old dogmas, but 
which, after creating a larger truth, does not know how to discipline 
itself in its turn. Ready to understand all, to accept all as well as 
to deny all, it is merely a procuress of viewpoints. Political liberty, 
which some wretched newspaper fashions each morning to its taste, 
while the few scarce men of goodwill with their scruples and 
apprehensions are lost in the anonymity of the ballot-box, at the 
mercy of numbers. Liberty of art, which, having left the temple, 
aims at nothing but difference, clutters us with useless reflectors, 
and has become the most exasperating of self-regarding cults. 

This state of bankruptcy derives perhaps from a triple error. In 
the first place it is believed to be possible, by a simple process of 
external reorganisation, by governmental or administrative modifi- 
cation, to arrange the inter-relations of men and societies. This 
error is common to democracy, to fascism and to communism, and 
may be called the political fallacy. 

In the second place we are persuaded that true knowledge is 
impersonal, that we can gain an objective view of the universe, that 
is to say one which derives its validity from laws of the universe. 
As if such an ideal could ever be attained, or being attained, would 
suffice to determine the destiny of humanity. This may be called 
the scientific fallacy. 
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Lastly, it is esteemed a profitable thing that in default of beliefs, 
the human being should express himself in infinite diversity and 
occupy himself with the creation, beside the real world, of a world 
of appearances, for the sake of the disinterested joy thus obtained, 
which has no end other than itself. This is the artistic fallacy. 

Such is the evil trinity which has gradually persuaded us that 
truth can dispense with fable, human life with sacrifice, art with 
ceremony. Knowledge is our portion, say the thinkers. Fables are 
for us, say the poets. Give us power and money, say the men of action. 
Thus perish the people for the sake of the good, the true, the beautiful; 
thus ends the civilisation which has spent itself to win the autonomy 
of three values which in reality are one — having sawn asunder 
the living body believing that the three fragments could revivify 
its life. The single value is the religious value. Religion alone will 
be able to integrate belief with truth, sacrifice with social life, action 
with the feeling and splendour of art. 

What will that religion be? We can only reply that we know 
nothing. But it is something to know why it must come, and to be 
sure that it will come. 


DAVID ALFARO SIQUEIROS. 


I am a militant Communist and a partisan of individualism and 
metaphysics in art. 

Is there a contradiction in this? 

Is it possible to fight for individualism and metaphysics in an 
epoch of labor syndicates, confederations, trusts, international 
consortiums, rationalisation, objective sciences, of mankind’s savage 
struggle between two big classes? 

Is it possible to talk about individualism and metaphysics for the 
future art, when we know that the new society (which is rapidly 
replacing the old society) will be infinitely more trustified, more 
rationalised, more scientific, more essentially collective than the 
present capitalist society? 

Is it possible to say that the art of tomorrow will be individualistic 
and metaphysical when we know that the beauty of the new society 
will be a collective fruit, a superior aliment of the masses and of 
humanity, instead of being exclusively at the service of the exploiting 
minority, as in the present state of society? 

I affirm that the work of art, the work of superior beauty, is an 
organic individual product, and a metaphysical expression in the 
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totality of its various values. But that it will thrive integrally, 
absolutely, only in a society without politics, ie. without classes, 
in a communist society that has arrived. 

Up till now art, objectively or subjectively, has been a political 
factor at the service of the governing classes, or at best, the bait 
created for their palates. The traditional means of artistic expression 
have been replaced by the new factors of production, (cinema, radio 
etc.) which are ampler as political means, and this situation has 
allowed contemporary art certain liberties. 

As a result, it is my opinion that by fighting for the overthrow 
of capitalism (the oppressor of creative individualism) and for the 
construction of a communist society, I am fighting in reality for 
the existence of the fundamental premises of individualist and 
metaphysical art. In other words, of pure, autonomus, abstract art, 
which has no political or utilitarian purpose, which is anti-des- 
criptive, anti-interpretative, anti-representational, anti-anecdotic. 
These premises have never existed and do not now exist in present-day 
human society. 

If this were not the case, if Communism did not really open wide 
the gates to the production of a superior beauty such as has never 
been imagined by men poisoned by the class-struggle, Communism 
would simply be a retrograde movement, and not, as it is in reality, 
an immense step forward in the march of human civilization. 
Communism will create the material and moral conditions which 
art needs for its real evolution. 

This criterium which I postulate, and which may seem to many of 
my friends in grave contradiction to my political ideology, is never- 
theless absolutely in line with the economic and philosophic science 
of Marxism and Leninism. There are few Communist precedents 
about art, and my conclusions seem to me to present the proper 
attitude. I even know that my opinions will disconcert many Com- 
munists who have failed to face the problem or who have been fed 
on those platitudes which frequently appear in current revolutionary 
literature, most often produced by those intellectualist, leftist or 
proletarising groups (almost always mediocrities), who slip more 
and more into the ranks of the Communist parties in capitalist 
countries. At any rate, I believe that this opinion might become the 
starting-point for a fruitful polemics, since this problem is still 
very confused. 


Taxco, Guerrero, Mexico. 


PHILIPPE SOUPAULT. 
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1) I do not believe that in the systems imposed on individuals 
by governments up to 1931 the human being has been considered 
as a unity, but rather as an element, a cell whose reactions have 
no importance unless they express themselves in the form of mass 
manifestation. The system worries little about individual activity 
other than to limit its influence. And these limitations under various 
guises become more and more cumbersome and oppressive. 

The collectivist system, according to its recent application in the 
U.S.S.R. proves that in imposing limits, indeed very definite limits, 
it concerns itself less with the individual than the masses. At least 
this application has had results which are easy to appraise. The 
collectivist system has freed the individual, at the price of a small 
enough ransom, of certain functions which greatly hindered the 
development of his individuality. That which seems to me more 
disquieting is the creation of a kind of Marxist terminology which ~ 
deliberately trespasses on the domain of the individual. With the 
strictness and ceremony of certain quasi-religious theories, Marxism 
will not tolerate any spiritual ventures not authorized by itself. 
There is no salvation outside of Marxism. But I believe that this 
state of mind, imposed by a government which has had to defend — 
and must still defend its existence — this intellectual and spiritual 
state of siege — is merely the expression of a certain anxiety and 
neophyte ardour. The collectivist state has neither the power nor . 
the desire to hinder the evolution of individualism. The individual 
should be able to expand and evolve more freely in a collectivistic — 
than in a capitalistic state. 

2) The same observations might be repeated with regard to the 
evolution of metaphysics. At all events it is indisputable that . 
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metaphysics, as we are accustomed to conceive it, cannot endure 
certain restrictions. The complete freedom which is necessary to 
metaphysics is incompatible with the needs and constraints of the 
masses who, themselves, cannot concern themselves with metaphy- © 
sics. We must therefore envisage for some time, a withdrawal from 
metaphysics, or at least a turning away from traditional meta- 
physics. 


GERTRUDE STEIN: f 


I don’t envisage collectivism. There is no such animal, it is always 
individualism, sometimes the rest vote and sometimes they do not, 
and if they do they do and if they do not they do not. 


RONALD SYMOND 


How envisage the development of the individual and of meta- 
physics in the age of collectivism? How would tigers fare if they 
lived in the manner of bees? First envisage the tigerhive, then ask 
if pussy would retain her skin and claws and develop her divine 
and catty peculiarity. 

To answer our question we must first project the concept of a 
collective age, meanwhile disabusing ourselves of the notion that 
we live in one, or necessarily move towards collectivism. Today we 
live amidst the machinery of collectivism, with the mores of a 
purse-controlled anarchism. 

In a collective human society, of which the beehive or antheap 
is perhaps the closest natural analogy available, there would be 
neither place nor function for rentiers, chémeurs, whores, salesmen, 
company promoters and a myriad other worthy or unworthy types 
who form an essential part of our present society. There would 
presumably be no entirely “free” types, none wholly free from “social 
duties” of some quite definite and contributive kind. 

The question therefore poses itself: what would be the likely 
development of the individual and of metaphysics in a human 
society wherein no person, or exceedingly few persons specially 
liberated by common consent, were free from compulsion to make an 
acceptedly equal contribution to the common needs of the com- 
munity? Had such a question been posed, and such conditions been 
applied, two hundred years ago, we might answer with some 
certainty: so much time would have been required of each person 
in making his fair material contribution to the mere means of living, 
that there would be small scope left for individual development or 
for the niceties of a living metaphysic. 

But conditions have changed. Much work that used to cost a 
month of labour can be performed in an hour or less. An ideal 
division of labour on collectivist lines, which formerly must have 
called for six hours per day per person, might now call for one hour 
per day, or one day per week, one month per year, one year per 
decade, or even five years per lifetime. The tendency, given a fixed 
quantity of material and social desiderata, would be towards a 
diminishing call upon involuntary service per human unit, propor- 
tionate to the fecundity of scientific invention. 

We are therefore entitled in our speculation to envisage each 
human as being definitely bound for say one-tenth of his waking 
life, and comparatively free for the remainder — each and every one 
being submitted to the rigours of social discipline and also to the 
adventure of freedom. No other fundamental difference would appear 
to be involved. 

Given these premisses, it remains to envisage their effect. In any 
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consideration of The Individual, the first and most important thing 
is to realise that he does not exist. Only Individuals exist. The 
abstraction, convenient as it may be to the sociological fraternity, 
has even less meaning than its hoary-headed counterpart The Man 
in the Street. So soon as we pass from the abstract to the concrete, 
we are forced to ask: which individual? No abstract blanket, least 
of all one representing individualism, can be made to lie evenly over 
Benedict Spinoza, Sir Walter Raleigh, Mary Baker Eddy and Catherine 
the Great, all of whom were individuals. Conditions which might 
be favourable to the development of Spinoza would likely enough 
be less pleasing to Sir Walter. Such indeed would be the terms of 
an ideal collectivism — bully for Benedict and rotten for Raleigh. 
Certain types of individualism would be offered greater scope for 
development, whilst others would be almost wholly starved. 

The tendency of such changes would be to favour the development 
of metaphysics, inasmuch as the metaphysically minded types might 
gain their bread and liberty with greater ease. There would be 
fewer mute inglorious metaphysicians. The mental agility of a 
Napoleon, denied its actual media, might have given us something 
more satisfying than his miserable tripe about the stars. Who can 
tell what metaphysical subtleties might be distilled from the blessed 
idleness of a Morgan or a Rockerfeller? The American metaphysician 
par excellence, Thoreau, was forced to expend a great part of his 
time and energy during the few years of his liberty in simply keeping 
alive. In a collectivist society his problem would have been simpler, 
and his nexus with the world of men more real. 

Decades and more than decades may pass before the emergence, 
with due form and symbol, of a metaphysic reconciled with Galileo, 
Darwin, Freud and Einstein. Even Spiritualism may yet earn a place 
in the determination of our concepts of being. The post-Renaissance 
period has not yet been digested by the mind of man, and until that 
process is complete there is little prospect of the advent of an 
acceptable metaphysic. But these considerations are beside the 
particular point. An age of collectivism, should it in fact occur, 
would have no intrinsic, direct and fundamental effect upon either 
individuals or metaphysics. In any form of society, a certain 
proportion of men will develop individuality, and a certain number 
will speculate, philosophise, metaphysicize. The effect of a collec- 
tive age would be extrinsic, indirect, collateral, but of such a kind 
as would on the whole liberate rather than confine the human 
spirit in the realms of thought and emotion and feeling. 

If less liberty and licence be allowed to individuals in the material 
side of life, if lesser calls are made upon the libido for the purpose 
of filling the belly, if hope and imagination are less canalised by the 
prospect of personal privilege, it may be that our resources of energy 
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and emotion may find outlets more profitable to the spirit. The less 
time and energy spent on material means, the more will be attainable 
for spiritual ends — under which latter category comes the holy 
activity of sitting in the sunshine with a sweetheart. Collectivism 
offers in the long run the best prospects of maximum material 
laziness, and for this reason alone portends a maximum spiritual 
activity, with due development of individual and metaphysic. 


ROGER VITRAC 


I believe in the complete compatibility of the marxist régime and 
individualism. Indeed I believe that individualism finds and will 
find better opportunities to whet itself in Soviet Russia than 
elsewhere. Today, in the world, individualism appears to me like 
the blade of a balance on the point of disequilibrium. On the left 
marxism, on the right, the rest. A question of temperament, I put 
the blade to the left. In a sovietised world I cannot visualise the 
blade as becoming more and more sensitive, sharper and sharper, 
nearer and nearer to the stationary arrow, otherwise than when 
pointed in the direction of knowledge. I believe therefore in the 
bankruptcy of art. I believe in the liberation of the spirit through 
materialistic destruction. 


Rules: Purify art in using it humourously. 
Prize the document above all artistic work. 
Especially further the cause of analysis by precipitating 
neuroses. 
Provoke bourgeois individualism in order to destroy it. 
Oppose war. 


EWALD WASMUTH 


It is, of course, impossible to say how the individual and meta- 
physics will develop in a collectivistic epoch, for an answer based 
on sympathy or antipathy, on wish or fear, cannot stand before 
history. For this reason I can only attempt to elucidate the efforts 
of historical evolution in order to obtain the basis of an answer 
from the past and the hourly signs of the present. The theory will 
have to remain sketchy since the space at my disposal does not 
permit of a more exhaustive treatment. 


I proceed from the idea that collectivism and individualism in the 
sense of Hegelian dialectics stand opposite each other, that their 
pure concepts exclude each other. The determining category of 
collectivism is the totality, the complete rule of the whole over the 
parts. The totality is the methodic basic concept of the analysis of 
historic events which Marx took over from Hegel and handed on to 
Lenin. The totality postulates the limited whole, in the final analysis, 
therefore, a finite world. It is known that the world image of the 
Middle Ages, that of the reigning Catholic Church, was collective. 
We call this collectivism spiritual; the totality was given by a faith 
which knew no national frontiers. God is really in that world, He 
is its being to which each member is bound centripetally. The forms 
of state and society, religion and cosmology, agree thoroughly. The 
world is hierarchic and the hierarchy is real; it leads through the 
separated spheres into the Empyrean, the crystal sky which shuts 
off the world, which is the home and the throne of God; Dante 
saw it in his vision of Paradise. The physics and metaphysics of 
that epoch are aristotelian, its astronomy is ptolemean; both taught 
a finite world enclosed in space. As a temporal beginning the 
Church, going in this case beyond Aristotle, recognized creation as 
proceeding from nothing. This world enclosed in time and space 
may be recognized as “field” in which each “point” (ort) takes its 
definite existence from its position in the whole. The quality is given 
with the point, the human differences are functions of the ideal 
points, not individual ones, but functional ones. Accordingly the 
struggles, unless they happen to be religious wars like the crusades, 
are struggles about the point in the hierarchic space, that is, about 
the throne, the tiara and the investiture. The consecration of the 
Priest, the crowning of the Monarch, is thus absolute. What remains 
individual within the framework of this world picture is the sal- 
vation of the soul, the possibility of sin, the decision for God or 
for Satan. 

If the methodical basic concept of each collectivism is the category 
of the totality, in the spiritual sense the spirit, completeness as the 
ratio of all parts, then the basic concept of individualism is the 
part as the beginning of each relation, the part beside parts, the 
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‘unlimited duality’ as the symbol of the platonic soul. The road 
from the part to the parts is, however, without end. Accordingly, 
the world which corresponds to this principle should be infinite. 
It is not the point in space which now is without significance in 
the face of infinity, but time as the principle of individual existence 
is the category which constructs values. We know that modern 
individualism triumphed with the Reformation, and it is essential 
for our conclusions that, independently of Luther, Copernicus destroys 
the finite cosmos of the Middle Ages, that Giordano Bruno is 
enraptured by the infinite world. The new cosmological theory agrees 
with the basic concept of individualism. Only because both came 
together simultaneously was it possible for the Copernican doctrine to 
be understood, although it was known at least as long ago as Aristar- 
chus of Samos. With the Reformation there steps in the place of the 
authoritative spirit the soul, but there is no guarantee of salvation 
as there was in the hierarchic space of the Ecclesia. “Only through 
grace,” says Luther; “predestination”, says Calvin. 

We have here in reality a revolution of thinking along the whole 
line, and the effects of this revolution lead right up to our time. 
Since it is not the point in space (for the concept of the point in 
space, or rather in the sphere, refer to my book “Versuch 
einer Sphaeren Theorie’) but the point of time which is important 
as the effect of a cause, it was obvious that the empirical examination 
had to become the sole road to the discovery of Truth. Now, the 
past alone determines the state of the present. The future proceeds 
lineally from the past. Thus it is comprehensible that in the search 
for the cause the metaphysical soul was explained causally, that 
it was dissolved in will, emotion, wish, instinct, libido. The libido 
finally becomes the carrier of a memory of millions of years, accor- 
ding to C. G. Jung. 

Thus the world is in evolution, always en route, all the past is 
only a stepping-stone to the height which we attain. Man descends 
from the animal kingdom, or else evolution is dialectic, as in the 
case of Hegel and Marx. But the point we reach is always higher 
than the last one, this is the basic dogma of material individualism. 
Spiritually, this epoch still postulates the question about the re- 
demption of the soul, it forms life as in Puritanism, through which, 
according to Max Weber, capitalism evolved. Material individualism 
knows exclusively the origin, the heritage, the social position, the 
class contradiction, property; it seeks in everything for causes to 
understand, it finds an explanation in that which preceded it in 
time. It is unaware that in myths also genealogy begins abruptly 
and explains nothing. 

It is to be noted that material collectivism is deduced from the 
theories of material individualism, so that the theoretical bases 
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still do not correspond to its aims. It negates in the theory of Marx 
and also of Lenin the significance of the points, which is the 
theoretical criterion of every genuine collectivism; it knows no 
natural differences, but only differences of classes, or perhaps of 
faculties which one would like to establish by means of the experi- 
ment or test which does not belong in its picture of the world. It 
exaggerated the basic thought of individualism, that is, that of 
the original equality of every one of its ultimate parts; it proceeds 
from the part to the whole, which it considers amorphous material 
for composition. Lenin insists emphatically that everybody should 
temporarily become a bureaucrat in order to prevent bureaucrats 
from developing. He outlaws the individual development which strives 
for property bound in space. Thus everything which means a material 
difference must needs be a sin. Also the justified doubt in the theory, 
in the possibility of the five-year plan, for instance, or in the mission 
of the people. Since the determining category of each collectivism 
is the totality, it will, of necessity, shape itself along national lines. 
It must seek an intellectual principle for its limits, the idea of its 
world concept, for instance, the racist idea, or the purity of the 
race, all idols, distortions of the spirit which filled the world of the 
collective church. Thus Hegel’s state which Marx brought into con- 
tempt, must return in a super-Prussian form since the content is 
now no longer, as with Hegel, the ethical idea, but a tendacious 
concept, a national aspiration. Here thoughts are not judged for 
their truth but for their utility for the plan. Here W. James’ doctrine 
that truth is that which is useful, is raised to a dogma. 
Nevertheless, we do not doubt that the step from individualism 
to collectivism must be taken. For all the new theories, be they 
cosmological, physical or biological, point to the methodical basic 
concept of totality. Thus there is repeated, with reserve symbols, 
the situation which characterized the Reformation. Our view of the 
world is being changed and with it necessarily the accents of social 
and economic order. According to Einstein, the world is finite, albeit 
without frontiers. The Field theory speaks of the laws which adhere 
to space itself, which is the sum of the temporal — spacial points. 
In addition, we may call right, just as we choose, the Ptolemean 
or the Copernican pictures of the world, we may assume the earth 
as round, as static, and the cosmos as moving or vice versa. AS a 
result, these theories thus lead to a valuation of the point in defense 
of the collective picture of the world. I myself tried to organize the 
world spherically, hierarchically, according to qualities, but this 
attempt is as yet too young to be counted here. At the same time, 
we have in physics, beside the theories of Einstein, the group of the 
individualists who dissolved the natural laws in statistics. They 
seem to be individualistic because the accident is individual, they 
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have nevertheless abandoned the basic concept of the linear evolu- 
tion because they changed the law of causality which is a priori, 
according to Kant, into a statistic law. Thus, the line as a world 
principle is here also destroyed. The substitute for the concept of 
causality has not yet been formulated; as a matter of fact there 
are many concepts in these theories which are no longer timely. 

Something similar happened in biology. Up till the beginning of 
the century Darwin’s theory of the origin of species was uncontested. 
Historic materialism sees in the theory of evolution, and the struggle 
for existence, involving the principle of the generation of species, 
a dogma which cannot be contested. This is no longer the case 
to-day. 

Driesch founded neo-vitalism. He coined the concept of the 
causality of the whole which premises methodically the idea of 
totality. The self-dividing eggs of sea-urchins had a revolutionary 
effect. At the same time, the experiments with lower organisms, 
especially Spemann’s grafting experiments on the embryo of the 
salamander, proved that the locality and the behavior of the organism 
are interrelated, yet differently important. The collectivity, as an 
organism, is not only to be understood because of the linear evolution, 
but we must also consider the ‘field organization’ which was disco- 
vered as a result of these experiments. In the beginning we can 
transplant a cell of the brain onto the epidermis, it develops accor- 
ding to the locality, in other words, as epidermis. Later on, however, 
it develops monstrous deformations in accordance with its origin. 
It is obvious that the point is still the meaning of totality, of the 
collective togetherness of the parts in unity. The origin and the 
disposition are individual. An organic formation can only thrive 
where the point is adequate to the individual. 

I could point further to Bohr’s atomic theory in which the point, 
the quantenbahn, is also a formulating principle. There are many 
more examples than we need here. We conclude from this, not that 
the theorists are right, in the popular sense of the word, for no 
theory ever remained intact in the long run, but that they are 
right insofar as they carry the same signature of time. They do 
not yet represent progress in the sense of the Weltanschauung, but 
timely decisions; they are world-forming, moulding words, expres- 
sions which change the Weltanschauung; just as Cézanne or Picasso 
saw other forms in the world and composed them without the “truth” 
of Giotto, Leonardo etc. being touched or changed. “Time signature” 
is a concept of a German paleontologist, E. Dacqué: he understands by 
it the fact that certain animal and plant forms which belong together, 

appear spontaneously and simultaneously, as for instance, the mar- 
 gupial as the possible form of animals in many varying shapes. 
I assert that every theory describes the world from a point of view, 
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that we take up a changing point opposite the unchangeable world 
as totality. From this point it can be established in the world as both 
true and false, objectively speaking, but the judgement is only for 
the point in which we are. Thus, every experiment premises this 
point and its situation in the world whole; but the point is not a 
point in cosmic space but in the spheric world. To elucidate this: 
we look at the world as if we were in a moving train that stops 
once in the mountains, once in the plains. At each station we 
photograph the landscape. Each photograph is true, but it would 
be wrong to interpret the one from the other in a causal or genetic 
way. And furthermore, after leaving the train, we will find in the 
plain forms of life other than those in the mountains. The landscape 
of the world is being changed; we learn about the change through 
the theory and through the mutation of the social order. We might 
interpret this astrologically, but not at all in the sense of the 
astrological theories known today. 

Now we shall turn to the psychological situation in collectivism. 
The collective organism premises the free surrender of the single 
individual to the community. More precisely, to the transcendental 
content of the community, since the concept ‘community’ is itself 
a supra-personal idea, and premises a transcendental space. The 
value of the surrender thus depends upon the dignity of that idea, 
and only the highest idea justifies such a destruction of the person. 
Nevertheless, it seems that the surrender of the individuality may 
easily lead to pathological phenomena; for instance the songs of 
ecstatic Christ-love sung by nuns are open to psychoanalytical inter- 
pretation. The mystic unity which a people or a group possesses is 
always a unity of intoxication, and of such a pathological nature 
are all violent explosions of the collective unit, all wars and revo- 
lutions, insofar as they are people’s wars and people’s revolutions. 
In those intoxications the individual spends himself, he wills and 
feels only in common with everybody else. Those who were untouched 
by this experience at the outbreak of the war, will remember that 
they thought themselves sober amongst drunken people. The concept 
of pathological collectivism leads to the conclusion that the revo- 
lutionary condition still obtaining in the collectivities which are now 
in formation does not permit of any prediction about the future of 
the individual; we cannot evaluate them as the basis for a prevision. 
I only see in them the dramatic transition to that world-form under 
new signatures (vorzeichen), the enharmonic transmutation, the 
state of dissolution known in every change as metamorphosis — as 
for instance the road taken by the caterpillar to the butterfly. As 
long as the change is not yet subject to the new and moulding law, 
everything is in flux, a waste in the desert, as the world was in the 
beginning of creation, a chaos, till God said, “Let there be light”, 
and there was light. 


i i i 
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According to the old Chaldean tradition, God created the world 
through the word, through the thirty-two letters which he wrote 
into the primal light Or Bahir. The Gospel of St. John begins 
with the famous phrase: In the beginning was the word! Such 
doctrine seemed senseless; it will no longer seem so. Through the 
word man is separated from the animal, the cultivated word which 
moulds and establishes laws before which every origin and every 
descendancy sinks away. Man was given the word to the end that 
he might become wise, that he might order and shape things, that 
he might destroy the error which is incarnate in word and form. 
The psychology of the unconscious, and psychoanalytical therapy 
are also bound to the word, every cure of the complex involved soul 
is a cure through the ordering power of the sentence, even in those 
cases when it is objectively in error. 

Since every life loses itself in death, is choked up in forms, it is 
necessary that the law of each new age be found anew and ex- 
pressed anew. To formulate the valid, objective law is the task of 
metaphysics, the determining category of which is also the totality. 
We are convinced, through our sensing of the world-hour, that 
metaphysics will become again the first science comprehending all 
other sciences, as it was before and should be, according to its 
principle. Metaphysics, too, will only repeat what a pre-history 
knew, for the decisions which it will arrive at will not represent 
progress, but a reincarnation of the truth, of the truth under the 
sign of the hour. 


(Translations made by Maria and 
Eugene Jolas, and Ronald Symond.) 
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Me POETRY IS VERTICAL 
On a été trop horizontal, j'ai 
envie d’étre vertical. — Léon Paul Fargue. 


in a world ruled by the hypnosis of positivism, we pro- 
claim the autonomy of the poetic vision, the hegemony of 
the inner life over the outer life. 


We reject the postulate that the creative personality is a 
mere factor in the pragmatic conception of progress, and 
that its function is the delineation of a vitalistic world. 


We are against the renewal of the classical ideal, because 
it inevitably leads to a decorative reactionary conformity, 
to a factitious sense of harmony, to the sterilisation of the 
living imagination. 


We believe that the orphic forces should be guarded from 
deterioration, no matter what social system ultimately is 
triumphant. 


Esthetic will is not the first law. It is in the immediacy of 
the ecstatic revelation, in the a-logical movement of the 
psyche, in the organic rhythm of the vision that the creative 
act occurs. 


The reality of depth can be conquered by a voluntary 
mediumistic conjuration, by a stupor which proceeds from 
the irrational to a world beyond a world. 


The transcendental ‘I’ with its multiple stratifications reach- 
ing back millions of years is related to the entire history 
of mankind, past and present, and is brought to the surface 
with the hallucinatory irruption of images in the dream, the 
daydream, the mystic-gnostic trance, and even the psy- 
chiatric condition. 


The final disintegration of the ‘I’ in the creative act is made 
possible by the use of a language which is a mantic instru- 
ment, and which does not hesitate to adopt a revolutionary 
attitude toward word and syntax, going even so far as to 
invent a hermetic language, if necessary. 


Poetry builds a nexus between the ‘I' and the ‘you’ by 
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leading the emotions of the sunken, telluric depths upward 
toward the illumination of a collective reality and a totalistic 
universe. 

The synthesis of a true collectivism is made possible by a 
community of spirits who aim at the construction of a new 
mythological reality. 


Hans Arp, Samuel Beckett, 
Carl Einstein, Eugene Jolas, 
Thomas McGreevy, Georges 
Pelorson, Theo Rutra, James 
J. Sweeney, Ronald Symond 
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die augen sprechen miteinander wie flammen auf wellen 
die augen wollen aus den tagen ziehen 

die flammen haben keinen namen 

jede flamme hat funf finger 

die hande streicheln die fligel im himmel 


2 


aus den worten tauchen die lippen empor 
wie die schénheit aus den wellen des himmels 
die schénheit ist von licht umschlossen 

wie die glocke von kissen 


3 


was aber tritt an seine stelle 

vom scheitel des tisches fallen die fligel 

wie blatter aus erde 

vor die lippen 

in den fligeln ist nacht 

und zwischen den fliigeln fehlen die singenden ketten 
das gerippe des lichtes leert die frichte 

der kérper der kiisse wird nie erwachen 

er war nie wirklich 

das meer der fliigel wiegt diese trane 

die glocke spricht mit dem haupt 

und die finger fiihren uns durch die felder der luft 
zu den nestern der augen 

dort vergehen die namen 

was aber tritt an seine stelle 

in der hdhe des himmels 

weder schlaf noch wachen 

denn die gradber sind heller als die tage 


4 


um das herz wélibt sich ein singender himmel 
doch seinen liedern dirfen wir nicht glauben 
hoffnungslos gedeihen die friichte 

weinend schauen die augen 


es 
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zu den raéndern der tage 

die tage sind nur wunden 

die lippen kissen ins leere 

die sonne entblattert 

die blatter decken die augen zu 

das licht ist hohl 

die weide der fliigel ist mit asche bedeckt 


5 


die flammen schlafen unter den blattern ein 

das blatt des himmels ist blau 

griine vdogel wiegen sich in den zweigen 

du wirst sie singen horen den ganzen mai 

aus den fluren der lippen steigen die blumen ohne augen 
der grund fillt sich denn die stimme naht 

das blatt meines herzens wird schwarz 

meine augen werden zu schwarzen frichten 

die brust des lichtes stirzt ein 

aber im sommer wachsen den toten wieder fligel 


6 


mit geschlossenen augen taste ich mich durch den glanz 
das licht l6st sich aus dem tag 

und die fliigel besuchen die lippen 

zwischen himmel und zunge wachst das goldene gewicht 
auf die erde herab stiirzt das brennende fleisch des himmels 
und wie faduste schlagen die friichte gegen die erde 

die tage tragen das feuer auf ihren wellen 

der himmel ist ein brennender fligel 

machtig ist das get6se der sommerfriichte 


7 


wo sind die blatter 

die glocken welken 

es lautet nicht mehr in der erde 

wo wir einst schritten 

ist das licht zerrissen 

die spuren der fligel fiihren ins leere 
wo sind die lippen 

wo sind die augen 
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grauenvoll zerschlug sich ihr herz zwischen den hauptern 
der letzte atemzug fallt aus dem korper wie ein stein 


wo wir einst sprachen flieht das blut aus dem feuer 

und der gestaltlose kranz dreht sich im schwarzen grund 
unsichtbar fiir immer ist die schéne erde 

die fliigel schweben nie mehr um uns 


8 

die flammen fiittern den tod 

ach wie schrecklich gurrt der tag 

zunge liegt bei zunge 

die luft ist voller wunden 

und in den wunden nisten schatten 

wer pfliickt das blatt des himmels 

die baume leben nicht 

das licht hat narben 

nur im schlaf ist der himmel voller augen und knospen 

nur im schlaf werfen die fligel keinen schatten auf die 
lichter der augen 

und die lieder wandern mit den wellen und wolken 

doch solche jahre leben nicht langer als tage 


9 


die blatter eilen den fliigeln zu hilfe 

die glocken sind auf falscher spur 

viel héher als die wolken der augen 
schweben die herzen und seligen friichte 
bevor das blatt sein auge Offnet 

hat das feuer schon gebadet 


die fliigel tragen den himmel 
die worte ziehen aus dem mund wie rauch 


10 


die augen sind kraénze aus erde 

die stimmen reichen nur von einem blatt zum anderen blatt 
wenn die augen schmelizen reift das licht 

und fallt wie eine glocke in die schdne zeit 

und auch die nester lauten in der héhe des himmels 


= . 


MCSREINE DE MON SILENCE 
by 
Joe Bousquet 


J’avais fait la nuit sur moi comme si je croyais possible de 
rester seul. La solitude a brilé la solitude pour que je voie 
chaque objet se décrire dans le froid éclatant d’une pensée 
qui s’oublie. 

Des phrases se brisent. Loin de l’univers qui devenait la 
proie des chemins, de tous les vents et du sable sans vie, 
les paroles que je prononce sont, au sommet du réel, une 
douceur qui se partage. Il se penche un @tre sur moi qui vit 
de les prendre les yeux fermés et de m’en retourner l’espéce 
la plus pure, dans ce lieu de mon ame ou c’est mon silence 
que la chére image a suivi, par désespoir, avec une simpli- 
cité de fille abandonnée; dans cette immobilité transparente 
ou je sens ma vie se lever avec ma voix sur I’horizon que je 
regarde. 


Quand I’amour, confondant ce qui veut étre et ce qui est, 
me fait la proie de mes paroles, que c’est au coeur de tous 
les vents que ma voix se survit, mon étre s’éclipse derriére 
la ressemblance entrevue d’un ruisseau dont la chanson em- 
porterait la transparence! Il m’appardt que cette ombre, 
soudain, d’une femme, ow la totalité de l’univers était en- 
fermée, naissait peut-étre de mes paroles, mais pour me 
révéler qu’elle me les avait inspirées et que je trouvais la 
le double aspect d’une clarté répondant dans ma chair de 
ce qui pouvait lui survivre. 


Sage comme son collier de cristal, avec un visage dans la 
p4éleur duquel on dirait que le jour a révé de joindre les 
mains. Il est trés tard, et la nuit de la petite ville n’a que 
nous deux, ce soir, a l’horizon de son éternel amour des lieux 
sombres. 

Je ne saurais pas dire qui je suis. Je suis celui qu’elle re- 
garde. Ma vie est une eau triste dont son regard a vu le 
fond dans mes yeux. 

Reine de mon silence, mes mains cherchent en toi le ciel 
de leur p4leur. 
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Seee eee Emma ena a aT SD Sa 


Elle n’est pas aussi grande qu’un arbre de Noél, mais elle 
a l’€ge d’une enfant a laquelle on dit: “Tu n’es plus une 
enfant.” 

Son visage, c’est ma vie dans le miroir ot elle souléve le 
voile des jours, tout le bonheur d’un monde ou le silence 
est la chair du désir. 

Son visage, toute mon 4me dans mon regard se révélant 
& elle-méme, mon éternité jouant avec le feu dans la pro- 
fondeur de ses yeux ou |’éclat du ciel est suspendu comme 
la menace d’une épée. 

Ce que j’appelle ta beauté, me semble fait, ce soir, ce qui 
chante a travers toi. 


Te voir, pour découvrir dans l‘oubli de moi-méme que ma 
pensée c'est toi, trouver a la réalité d’avant les choses un 
ciel, au fond du ciel sans me de tes yeux, oublier la cruauté 
de l'autre nuit qui, sur tout ce qui pense et respire est comme 
une solitude sans coeur. 

Prise au piége de ta beauté qui réve de toi avec ton ame, 
enfant abandonnée du mot toujours, somnambule de l’amour 
que tu m’as inspiré. La vie cachée de ton sourire met mon 
regard en toi comme la profondeur du jour spirituel ou mes 
pensées se font miennes. 

Et ce regard dont Il’amour lui-méme ne serait jamais que 
le souvenir, qu'il m’ouvre dans tous les ors de ta saison le 
fruit tres doux de ta présence, 6 trés chére, humaine son- 
gerie de mon adieu au monde. 


Rien de ce que j’éprouve en ce moment dont je suis l’ame 
ne veut étre nommé, ne remonte le cours de mon esprit qui 
s’en couronne dans le mystére de ce qui est, dans les glaces 
flottantes du platane ou tout l’argent des nuits perdues se 
pleure, dans le jardin d’hiver dont la lune ouvre les vitres 
sous les eaux, dans le carré d’une lumiére rosée qui se léve 
au passage d’une ombre pour entrer avant elle, comme une 
chauve-souris, dans le salon ot je devais te revoir. 


Si ta main s’‘anime doucement, avance jusqu’a ton genou, 


nn 
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incarnant sous les ombrages de cette nuit sans pensées 
l'amour de la lumiére pour la lumiére, c’est afin de parler ce 
langage plus pur dont je portais, avec le désir d’étre a toi, 
le pressentiment dans mon coeur. Je la regarde se lever 
doucement, et dévoiler un sommet de ma vie en m’‘affirmant 
dans la clarté spirituelle et révélatrice de mon regard que 
tu est vivante. 


Je pense qu’elle a des mains pour prier, des yeux fort 
grands pour mieux dissimuler.... ou pour attendre la nuit, 
qui s’arrondissent en reconnaissant celle qui n’est qu’a elle, 
celle qui s‘aventure aprés l'autre, et qui venant a nous toute 
nue, s’‘avance par des chemins ot les ombres tremblent 
comme des coeurs. 

Ecoute, écoute.... Il faut que je regarde dans tes yeux 
pour deviner que je suis un homme d’un autre pays, celui 
pour qui rien ne peut naitre ici que de sa tristesse. Je sais 
que ce bas monde étend les feuilles de ses saisons dans les 
paroles les plus obscures, et méme dans les mots d’amour, 
réve déja que sa nuit est venue te reprendre. Tu as été tout 
mon regard, je ne peux pas devenir ton silence. 

Les aveux les plus purs montrent ce que le jour des hom- 
mes a trouvé de brillant et de bizarre dans un silence qui 
finit. 


La possibilité d’une vie pleine de ses hasards et de ses 
meurtres se donne 4 travers I’hésitation du geste et le 
sanglot inexpliqué de la voix. D’autres fins que celles de 
‘amour dansent dans tous les gestes de l’amour, les envi- 
ronnant d’inattendu, et les couvrent de résultats invraisem 
blabes. 


Souvenir d’un éclair ot il m’a semblé que ton corps s’ap- 
prochait du mien sur l’esquif sombre de ta voix. Tes paroles 
soulevaient trés légérement, dans un arbre invisible, les 
choses vivantes dont elles appelaient l’ombre sur nous. 
Peut-é6tre que le mot amour est le seul que nous n’avons 
_ pensé ni I’un ni l’autre, a prononcer. Et l’amour méme s’éloig- 
nait de nous pour nous voir, a toutes les profondeurs de la 
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nudité, tendrement unis sous l’eau vivante des caresses ou 
toutes les heures de cette nuit sans lendemain tombaient 
une a une; l'heure de sable ou il poussait des lys dont l’odeur 
nous suivait dans le vent ensoleillé de la mer: I’heure d’air 
pur ol nos regards se rencontraient sans nous; l’heure 
d'argent, froide comme le jour, qui devangait en dansant 
nos aveux et nous éclairait notre nuit avec des bijoux et des 
chansons; I’heure d’orage qui nous voyait partout et qui 
s'enfuyait sans réussir a nous atteindre; I’heure, enfin, de 
‘adieu ot les corps attentifs sentent monter vers eux les 
routes de la terre. 

L’heure de I’adieu que I’amour en personne vient de vivre 
pour nous. 


Villalier, octobre 1930. 


GEES, «SCGLAD DAY FOR L. V. 
Kay Boyle. 


SE SY EN SO 


This year you gave me 

The black flanks of a mule 

To ripple and strain under me 

And one day after another yellow as canteloupe 
hide 

Hung over my saddle like a melon-flower 


The day was dark when we set out over and time was spent 
on face of flower too bright for ordinary weather bred to 
applause of bolt or thunder its petals rivetted flake by flake 
in blue but richer. Here people and stock and vegetation 
breathed air not rarer but laid the nostril wide like silver 
rings set one upon another in. Dark was the day the flock 
come close for comfort asking sirup to soothe devouring 
shears to travel through their fleece. 


But it was a glad day came after 
The sun was born with a cape of fire 
Came jigging stamping clapping in 
It was a glad day came after 


The speech that suits my ear and mouth is talk of cloth or 
keys or bread. A man’s mind should be elsewhere. By 
climbing higher he pursues the sun where taste and scent 
and common shape have petrified have turned to glass. 
- Quiet and pure her eye is shaped to gather landmarks herbs 
and flowers and mineral fists no light to set against the black 
advance. (But a long time shall | see the stony-footed 
chamois they brought in at night in a leather coat on a mule’s 
back, like a man they had murdered, lifting him out by the 
chin and gazing into his eyes as brown as deep as limpid.) 


But a glad day came after 

The sun was born with a girdle of fire 

Came stamping jigging clapping in 

With his hands in his pockets and his pockets 
in his pants 

It was a glad day came after 
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Theare is another season that comes after spring. Not sum- 
mer, but a month who combs her hair, and braids it fast with © 
winds, and lingers late, and will not heed the elements’ 
complaint. There is a season strips the mountaine bare of 
twig or blade and straps with violent paths the wilderness 
that quivers like a carp. And stones are stern in language ~ 
and in grace as words said of them or a dance upon. Nor | 
move not heedlessly from place to place like facile-footed 
men but bide their time. | 


There is another season after spring when lights as white | 
as fountains spray the north, and leaves like tar drip deeply — 
from the bough and cast a cloak of elegance around. When 
odour leaps full-blown upon the stalk and music runs in hard 
steep flights of sound, when taste lies thick as honey in the 
mouth, and drifts of snow lie changeless at the pass. 


It was a glad day came after 


Allos, when the mules came up out of the valley their old 
knees knuckled the skyline. There was no grip for the beasts’ 
feet or food for their loose lips hanging other than thistles 
churned to cream in their jaws, other than weather to flow, 
whether to floe or mountain-lake held fast. Allos, the times 
of year lie in the sireling of ewelings, in the bearing of a 
lamb in early darkness and the blue flame of the twilight 
travelling fast. Allos, under this armour which a breath 
might sever, the water holds bouquets of trout and cresses. 
| thought to follow the spring coming and the hard chatter 
of snows gone thin for water, falling forever out of the mouth 
of sound. 


It was a glad day came after 

The sun was born with a cape of fire 

You took me high till the beasts faltered 
in sweat 

| had no sound to follow 

Unless it were the tongues of the bells crying 

And your feet seeking root in the hard shale 
ahead. 
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THE SHEPHERD’S VISION 


A face is frozen under the snow, 

Rock under rock, under snow driven, 
Close to the mountain, to its bed driven, 
Where layers of larva long have settled, 
There it lies, dead like the grass. 


The winds of winter lift and pass, 
And heat draws up the water’s love, 
Melting the loosening snows above, 
With its sword the sun draws sharp 
Out of the rock its gleam. 


It burns above the barren stream, 

And on the rock, on the rock, 

The face of a woman frightens the flock. 
They leap away and hurdle beyond 

To the round-edged mountain’s rim. 


The face is clear and new to him. 

“The stone is broken”, this is how 

He speaks to it in his terror now. 

The stone had broken the sweat of his hand 
As the sun burns his face. 


* 
* * 


Up the hill the baskets ride, 

They mount like snakes, straining no limb, 
Their hips adjust the swing of their eyes. 
The baskets turn and quiver with the eyes, 
They stop firm at the gate. 


The baskets bend and turn at the gate, 
White with dough and white with bread, 
Ground in clusters, bunched and spread. 
Over the women the quiet haze. 

The baskets turn at the hour. 


The city breaks tower on tower 
Above the hill. The mountain black 
Swings a mighty flail in the track 
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Of the sun advancing over the sky. 
The shepherd’s morning is still. 


The sun swings over the hill. 

The rock above has not ceased to speak. 
“The stone is broken — | cannot speak”. 
There is the city, its heights all sparred. 
Break the stones, the mountain’s young. 


“I'll take the sheep.” There they've sprung, 
Nose upon nose, legs quivering, 

Wool breathing wool. “Let their lambs bring 
Peace to me, this mountain’s learner.” 

They push out and above. 


* 
* * 


Every white star is steadfast in its shrine, 
Like a wedding feast the ground is spread, 
Stone upon stone, its ancient cover laid. 


Now the sorcerer breaks the seal of lead, 

And hand restored quickly strikes to its work. 
Sheep on the hillside leap throughout the grass; 
They leap now in rock, and in new forms pass. 


That change the mountain, and the vision of the hill, 
And in the end of hours are leaping still. 


Ah, the mountain! Ah, grand, apart! 

Hesitating hand! He will lie in his bed warmly 

This summer night, when the sheep are warm on the rock, 
The sheep that descend now in the separating flock. 


The shepherd’s eyes are fixed, under a fretting gleam, 
The candle is tall, rim upon rim descending. 
In the candle is the light, the rumble and dust suspending. 


The feet outside pass singly 
Under the window, hurrying, and in multitudes stand 
Before the Madonna, with the water wet on their hand. 
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Noble before it, poor before her face, 
All the city worshipping in the sun. Their hands bring 
From the blessed water to this love a daily offering. 


In the agony of the candle he touches not the face. 
The angels comfort him, like wind in the heat, 
The angels kneeling, looking upward to the feet. 


The liquid of the candle drops hot upon his hand, 
Hot, shriveling the flesh, hardening the heat. 
The flesh crumples, the hush breaks outside in the street. 


THE VISION 


Around and around skillfully he wove 

The breast of silk. 

Out of fine threads delicacy woven, 

Gold gleaming out of the colours woven, 
And yellow poured the milk, 

And the bright curds were chilled: 
Mountains over the sun that spilled 
Darkness where summer had been frozen. 
The milk poured darkness now deceiving 
The vista of the summer's sun, cleaving 

The silken whole; like a path of gold 

That shoots across the green hill, and near unfold 
Patches of darkness. In the milk that poured 
Were granules of new blood. 


Now ever, ever glistening 

Weaves, weaves the breast. 

And so listening 

Stiff to the shuttle shaken in the hand, 
The lips are fastened, and the nest 

Of silk lies calm in the hand. 

Out of the pure silk purer beauty gleams; 
Out of the new life, life. 


Now the hand clasps the knife 
And cuts secure, sliding through silken thread. 
The pattern perishes, the form anew is spread. 


* 
* * 
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The shepherd wakes in the night, at the finish of his dream, 
On the edge of darkness, mortal, strange walls enclosing, 
Strengthening the night, where unknown turrets stream. 


The sheep leap away from him, and recedes the face of God, 
Only the bare trance remaining, the vision, the white 
Rigid ecstasy on the half-green plowed-up sod. 


The ecstasy burns his body, in sweat and labor turning 
The foreign roofs mingle in the night, the turrets freeze 
Into the darkness, sinking on his body burning. 


Now the people pass, hunched over and grey, 
Each drawing away from him, each in his own distress 
Sobbing, and in delight smiling on his way. 


He stands on his feet, and the towers break into dawn; 
The city is familiar, the faces are old. 
He walks again, and the vision’s light is new-drawn. 


Into his chamber returning, the sun slides upon the face, 
Light new-casketed, new risen from night, 
New shadows of the darkness, new form’s flight. 


Holy water for this is dry, only his feet stand 
In the presence of the Madonna; his brush is shaken, 
His light is tapered, his new stones are taken. 


eee SPRING Eee 
by 
Charles Henri Ford 


water came first: 
it does not swindle 
nor any thirst cradle; 


tracing the fatal 
penurious stream 
it is thirst must end; 


wide young leaves take 
no brook’s cooling, 
cancel no flowing; 


blame the sandy flowers 
if what is covered 
varies innocent desires; 


guilt holds the coughing 
after the spittle 
and the tears are gone withal 


into roots that swell; 
curious the thirst 

that blends with the sea, 
but the tree has burst. 
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HOMELAND 


And nobody knows.... 

Yet let me roam 

and pick wild berries, 

to extinguish my love for you 
on your paths, oh earth. 


Here where 

rose-thorns 
and sweet linden-trees smell beside 
the beeches, at noon, when in the fallow grain-field 
growth rustles on the upright blade 
and sideward the ear bends its neck, 
like autumn. But now beneath high 
vaults of oak-trees, as | muse 
and question upward: bells, 
well-known to me, 
come golden-chiming from far away; 
at the hour when 
the bird awakes once more — 
and thus it passes on. 


TO HEINSE 
And you speak to me, far off, 
from the eternally serene soul: 
“What do you call happiness? 


“What unhappiness?” 

Full well | understand the question, 
my father, but still it roars, 

the wave which immersed me, 

in my ears, and it dreams 


1) Friedrich Hoelderlin was born in Lauffen-am-Neckar in 1770 and died 1843, He wrote Hyperion 
Empedocles and numerous other poems, during his first thirty years. This was the period 
his friendship with Hegel, Goethe and Schiller. The two latter turned from him, however, when 
he no longer wrote in their style. In 1803 he returned to Germany from Bordeaux where he had 
been engaged as a private tutor. It was then that he began to show signs of mental derangemen 
But although from a strictly psychiatric standpoint he may have |been demented, his poe 
spring nevertheless continued to flow. He signed these later poems “Scardanelli”. They show 
definite regression towards a childhood vision. Edited by Rudolf von Delius, they were publish 
in Germany recently for the first time. The present translations —the first to be made in English— 
adhere as closely as possible to the distorted syntax and the rythmic structure of the origin 
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of the ocean-bottom’s precious pearl. 
But you, knowing the sea 

and firm land, you look at the earth, 
and look at light. 


Unlike seem the two, you think, 
yet both divine, for always, 
sent by the ether, 

a genius lies on his brow. 


AS BIRDS.... 


As birds slowly pass: 

he looks ahead, 

the prince, and cooly processionals 
drift to his breast, when it 

grows silent about him, high 

in the air, yet richly gleaming down below 
the countries’ chattels lie, 

and with him are 

the young men, 

victory-probing 

for the first time. 

But he tempers 

with the flutter of wings. 


GREECE 


Roads of the wanderer! 
For shadows of trees 
and hills, sunny, where 
the road leads 
to church, 
rain, like arrow-rain 
and trees stand, slumbering, and yet 
there come shades of the sun, 
for just as over the towns 
warmer burns steam, 
so over the rain- 
draped walls goes the sun. 
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For like ivy the rain 
hangs branchless down. 
But more beautifully 
bloom the roads for travellers 
in the open changing like corn, 
wooded Avignon across the Gotthart, 
the horse gropes its way. Laurels 
rustle around Virgil and may 
the sun unmanly never 
seek the grave. Moss roses 
grow 
on the Alps. Flowers begin 
before the gates of the town, 
on smooth roads. 


Like crystals in the desert 

growing unfavored by the sea. 

Gardens bloom around Windsor. Up there 
from London rolls 

the carriage of the King. 

Lovely gardens sense the season. 

On the channel. But deep below lies 

the world-sea, 

smooth and flaming. 


TO KNOW LITTLE 


To know little, but much of joy 
is given mortal man. 


Oh lovely sun, 

why does it not suffice for me, 
thou bloom of my blooming, 
to call thy name on may-day? 
For do | know higher things? 


Oh, may | rather be like children are! 
May I, like nightingales, sing 
a care-free song of my rapture! 
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THE EAGLE 


My father wandered on the Gotthart, 
there where down the rivers.... 
to Etruria perhaps, on side-roads.... 
and on the straight road 

above the snows 

towards Olympus and Haemos 
where Athens casts its shadow, 
towards caverns in Lemnos.... 
In the beginning 

from the deep-scented forests 

of the Indus 

came my forefathers. 

But the first sire 

flew over the sea 

sharply meditating, and the king’s 
golden head was astounded 

at the secret of the waters, 

when red steamed the clouds 
above the ship, and the animals, 
dumbly eyeing each other, 
thought of food. But 

the mountains stand still. 

Where shall we remain? 


YET WHEN FROM SELF-INFLICTED WOUNDS. .... 


Yet when from self-inflicted wounds 

my heart bleeds, 

and deeply lost is peace 

and freely modest sufficiency; 

and | am driven by unrest and dearth 

to the abundance of the gods’ table.... 


And | say at once, | had come 

to behold the celestial beings; 

still they cast me down among the living, 
a false priest, so that from out of nights, 

| sing the warning, distressed 

song of the inexperienced. 
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THE NEXT BEST 


Opened the windows of the sky 
and released the night-ghost, . 
the heaven-storming one. 

He has gabbled at our land 

with many tongues, 

unbeautiful tongues, and 

trundied the waste 

until this hour. 


But what | want, will come. 


NEW WORLD 


New world. And there hangs, an iron vault, the sky 
above us, a curse unnerves the limbs of men, 

and the joy-bringing gifts of the earth are like chaff, 
and all is appearance. 


Oh when? When? . 
Already the flood 
Opens above the draught. 


But where is he? 
May he conjure the living spirit. 


TO THE MADONNA 


Yet will I, oh celestial woman, 
magnify you, and none shall 
rebuke the beauty of my speech, 
my homeland’s speech, 
while | alone 

go to the field, where wild 
the lily grows and fearless, 
to the inaccessible 

age-old vault, 

to the ambush 

of celestial beings. 
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FATE 
Fate, 
it means: 
whip and bridle of the sun. 


ON FALLOW LEAF 


on fallow leaf rests 

the grape, hope of the wine, so rests on the cheek 
the shadow of the golden drop that hangs 

on the maiden’s ear. 


And single shall | stay. 
Though easily caught 

in the chain it has broken 
is the little calf. 


But the sower loves 

to see a woman 

who all day drowses over 
her knitting 


Not gently will sound 

the german mouth, 

but tenderly 

on the prickly beard rustle 
the kisses. 


VINEYARD AND BEES 


For when the sap of the grape, 

the mild growth, seeks shadow, 
and the grape swells under the cool 
vault of the leaves: 

a strength to men, 

lovely scent to young girls.... 


And bees, 

drunken with the scent 

of spring, are touched 

by the spirit of the sun, 
driven along, 

pursue him; but when 

a ray burns, they turn back 
with humming, 

many things sensing.... 
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KLOPSTOCK 


Klopstock died on the century. 

Now call forth mourning for the old. 
Terrible this seems to me, 

For him, divinely-repenting, 

the parents’ sun has killed 

with his companions. 


FROM THE ABYSS 


For from the abyss we started 
and we went, 

like unto the lion 

who lies 

in the blaze 

of the desert. 


Translated from the German by Eugene Jolas. 
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by 


Mysterious fingers shake the atlas over which | have 
walked in many midnights, when the old house listened to 
the snarl of the wind. 

| ride on the clinking rails, and my eyes wait for elegies 
bright as a spring morning in New York. 

Metallic fairy tales fill my space, the frontiers crackle into 
ashes, the voices which burst through darkness are mute. 

New in my hands is hope, and love pulsing around the 
zodiac drinks the tears of the humble women in the city 
streets. 

| am on my way to the asphalt, where acrobats move 
before the verb, and | leave behind the trance of afternoons 
strange with explosions of silence. 

O tantum ergo of winged dusk! 

The forests still dream into bells, into herb, into humming, 
into sun, and listen to magical fugues. 

Villages surge up, gabled and grey, with belfries rearing 
evangels into the bluest skies. 

But the wheels beat time to our desires and to the kyrie 
eleison of concrete. 

Subway trains smashing into trembling stations echo in my 
mind with the chant of a huge city by the sea. 

The prison moves staccato into the desert of stone. 

And soon we will see glint over roofs, over avenues, over 
motors, over cathedrals, over nights anarchic with dreams. 

And we will go through sleep towards phantom halls to a 
love past understanding. 


We slink through a brumous town and the walls of the 
old houses suddenly rise into pallor.... I’ve gotta love that 
gal till | die. 

Do not lean over the parapet, my hermetic friends. The 
antelope drifts across the fields seeking the cavern of 
vanished secrets. 
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The villages are mute with soliloquies. So let us sail, the 
forests whip around us, the eyes of the hare are broken. 

Hold high your head, my lady, a baboon wings towards 
you, indolent swoon of the knees. Are we alone again? 

The slope withers with heather. The acre steams. What 
clusters about the vagabond who gazes at the convulsions 
of the locomotive? 

Light comes ringing from invisible beatitudes. 

| remember the mill-town in snow-storms and a girl beside 
me, weeping.... 

The road is a disk, the sheep turn on the effigies, | cry 
over the whir of agonizing monotones. 

Shall we take the clockwork apart again? 

Keep silence, diadem! The letter was a lie. Our enemies 
crouch in the half-light of the distant street-lamp. 

The old man standing in the doorway of his stable nods 
into autumn. The church is a dark signal. 

The telegraph poles sing like a sirocco, shutters enclose 
dreams, the fetish shrieks in the shadows. 

Birds lie crushed in the road which the last pilgrim passed 
so long ago, and where the gipsy wagon tarries in the 
gloom. 

| have hated too much in the darkness of my solitude. 


The bells have ceased their tinkle, and the cargo stirs in 
the casks, where the miles illuminate our vision. 

How long will you be here, moon-glistering dynamo? 

The Corn-Mother weeps in the nearby fields. The wings 
of my sadness flew over chimney-pots and huts, and the 
oil-lamp swaled. 

The tracks are sharp as sickles, and the cassocked 
skeletons wander down the field-path, and the girls hold 
tryst with the dusk. 

An old man wanders up and down the platform, it is so 
lonely here, the young girl gets on board to tempt the 
boulevards. 

The station-master winks at his wife, and hunters carrying 
mutilated deer stare down the tracks. 
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We race through a luminous foam, and the clock ticks off 
the minutes with a whimper. 

The kermesse ends in a broohaha, all the men and women 
stop their smiles, the cafés grow dark. 

Why do | think of Coney Island hot with a night in July 
and the wet skins of the East-side women dripping in the 
sand? 

Paradise stops its music. Black animals crawl through the 
trees. The flight of blossoms cries. 

Listen to the incantations on the road! The honeycombs 
have disintegrated, and the offerings are in vain. 

The stories go on in the child’s sleep, endless like a rosary 
mumbling. 

We stand before a cannonade, and night is Vitzliputzll 
waiting for sacrifice. 

Again that sound of waters rushing through the locks! 

Again the interplanetary speed! 


IV. 


There is no more talk. All the mouths are pinched with 
waiting. These brains are filled with brothels, electric signs, 
rack of streets. 

Nearer we come to the conflagrations. Lightning will strike 
in the sky of the sorrows. 

Where are you going, strangers and friends, your eyes 
are fatigued, and your bags lie rotting with enigmas in the 
sinister cabal. 

You have never known the liberty | cried for, when night 
came roaring out of nowhere, and the landscape fled from 
the lanterns. 

The wheels click-click through the plains, the tracks are 
mutilated with destinies, the sod smokes with insects. 

A woman yawns, her teeth are filled with maggots. The 
stalks on the stubble-fields nod with fear. We are also 
afraid. 

In a Paris café | met a green-eyed woman who smiled 
into the absinthe shimmer of her memories. A song lay dead 
on her lips. 

We are prisoners straining away from dementia, and our 
hearts beat for the adventures of the straits of Zoolibar. 
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Smile, damn you, smile, the plain is in panic. 

For life is still a grave, a pine-forest, a crow, a gipsy, 
a requiem, while we wing towards the east. 

We look once more at the prophecy of a crucifixion. 

And a city waits for us with gifts more luminous than 
tropical forests. 


Vv. 


| am a dream-man in a chaos. 

Rain shakes the windows, as | watch the tortured beings 
waste into decay. 

Chase yourself, little specter of the night! 

The air quakes with the echoes of the bombs which the 
stars shot down. 

Our loneliness is more terrible than that of a prison. If | 
should shout, no one would hear my voice, and my words 
would come back scorched into shame. 

The movement of the cars piling up into distorted pyramids 
crashes against the evanescent twilight. 

How strange it was, landing in Brooklyn one winter dusk, 
as the bridges swung their cables over the sea-hungry river! 

Faces sink against me like gulls, grey faces and cancerous 
cheeks, and lovely roses of girls. 

Come to me, rigid dream, and stay with me! Feet clack 
into the mythos of my wonderings. And always the monotone 
of the wheels. 

| am no longer a man of flesh and bone. | go bursting 
into the moving space fogging itself around me. 

| go singing into the smoke and hurl myself into visionary 
expectancies. The sighs of the palm-trees are far away. 

Lonely sky falls over my eyes, and the forehead of the 
voyager reeks against my hands. 

Immense will be the witches’ sabbath bringing the demen- 
ted guitars and the seven wonders of the world. 


Vi. 
Again the violets at the dress of the first love. 


| watch an old town float by, the swallows have nested 
there, and a nomad, atlantic-weary, wondered over a dream. 
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The tempest of the organ foams against me, hymns light 
the dictatorships. | am in the shadow of leaves. 

O the Chicago nights, when the lake cried with gulls 
and steamer-sirens, and the smoke spiraling around the 
skyscrapers hid barbaric mysteries! 

Let me go with your druid-harps, o wide-eyed women, 
there is nothing for you in the forests of my remembrance. 

But what about the continental tank-towns? 

At night the burghers sit in the smoking cafés and drink 
beer and talk about the mayor of Celomena or the women 
of lurid streets. 

| knew the greatest acrobat in Marsinia, says the sheriff, 
and the women — they had the goods. 

| fought the panther in the jungles of Meylon, says the 
notary, and | had ten wives on the island of Laboa, where 
they crowned me king and killed fifty slaves each year on 
my birthday.... 

Jean, the old gardener, with the iron-grey hair, and the 
yellow teeth, nods his head. He has never missed a day at 
the Café du Commerce. 

The wife of the inn-keeper smiles softly into the yellow 
haze, and strokes the cat and reads a novel. 

Once a year a drunk is dragged to the police-station 
next door and locked up for the night. 

The hours come dripping with sleep, the lanterns flare 
their torches, the townhouse-clock thunders into an atrocious 
silence. 


Vil. 


Now hunger sobs in every nerve. 

Green whorls dance before my eyes, my vices, my graces, 
my silver sleep. 

| had forgotten that voices come with electric lights. 

| remember an old voyage, when the columbiad cried and 
4 white city loomed immensely. 

What did they say, the giant posters which | saw in the 
myth of my becoming? 

| went in a dogma of solitude through the deserts of 
aluminum, where men and women lingered over the liturgies 
of their thirst. 
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Dusk sickered against the facades of high houses and the 
owl sought an audience with the new moon. 

When the bandit was tired, he left the gamblers and 
cried over a vanished garden, over a dead nightingale, over 
a meadow, where the fays walk into a midnight trance. 

And there was fatigue in every muscle, in every song that 
went through orgies, through gutters, through the gibberish 
of despair. 

| would burst the continents and race across seas and 
over mountains, to islands, where silence broods over coral- 
reefs, to villages where drums gore the darkness of alleys, 
to houses where women lie on matted straw singing to 
fetishes with occult voices. 

Go to it, cinema of my hopes. 

Must | always stand at a window and hunger for explo- 
sions, for earthquakes, for volcanoes, for unrest and dying, 
when the sun slants copper into a stranger's eyes? 


Vill. 


The white city cries to me: “Roses will bloom no longer 
in the fleering sun.” 

At the edge of the hours, the miracles are clustered, 
and we will be strangers to the loam. 

Bird song is strangled by the roar of the wheels, the 
horses flee to the tumult of the silver bugs and the willows 
stir with hysteria. 

All the acres gleam with the dying sun. 

| have had friends with whom | roamed, singing, through 
old-world mountains, when the wine concealed their calvary. 

Now seed flutters through the air from the hands of a 
solitary, and the rhythm is like the movement of a gentle old 
woman’s hands. 

Crows melt into the horizon and die in flame and thoughts 
float to a suicide. 

The algae | found at Havre brought messages from the 
submarine explorers who had been silent many years. 

Cough up, locomotive, | am losing patience. 

There are castles on hills of crystal, whence come voices 
like blood oozing from a heart-wound, and whence come 
dead memories swathed in the whiteness of a full moon. 
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IX. 


We will see the new world nebular-white with the magni- 
ficent explosion in the brambles of the stars. 

The shock will be a sonata scherzoing into the themes of 
the most evanescent space. 

Our destinies are tangled here on this singing train, — 
beat down the invisible wall, companions of speed. 

We will stand rooted before the integrities of strange 
visitors. 

The wishes of a buried childhood will be resurrected in 
the shimmer of the hours and the song of the nostalgic 
missal. 

We will dance, disembodied, down the milky road that 
leads into the forest of fire, where the ecstatic songsters 
live. 

Savage men will chant on drifting canoes, and the swans 
will offer their breasts to the arrows of the celestial lovers. 

We will stand in spring and the balsamic hours of the 
wanderers will reflect the streams of the world. 

We will demolish the ring of the earth-bound. We will 
shout the annunciation of the liberating roundelay. 

Down silver ravines angelic apparitions will fly with the 
ciborium of a smile, and the massacre will cease in the 
luminousness of an electric god. 


X. 


Flash of light circles blue against my window, the recitative 
of the wheels slows down, the legends spiral into faith. 
We thunder into the lighted station, the city glides into 
flamingoes, we are in the year 2,000. 
_ We are in the golden year, o singing mutation, banquet 
of the drunken festival! 
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GE TREASON OF SAINT LAURENCE O'TOOLE | 
Thomas Mc Greevy. | 
(For Alexander Andreyevitch Balascheff.) 
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A woman with no face walked into the light, 
A boy, in a brown-tree norfolk suit, 

holding on without hands to her seeming skirt. 
She stopped 
And he stopped 
And I, in terror, stopped, staring. 
Then | saw a group of shadowy figures behind her. 
it was a wild, wet morning. 
The little world spun on before us 
And she addressed it, liplessly. 
The book must be opened — and the park too. 
That was what somehow, she articulated. 
My teeth chattered 
And | saw that the words, as they fell, 

lay, wriggling, on the ground. 
There was a stir of wet wind 
And the shadowy figures began to stir 
When another, one who had seemed dead, 
Raised himself, cinematographically, out of his effigy 

on a tomb near by, 
And they all shuddered. 
He bent as if to speak to the woman 
But the nursery governor flew up out of the well of 
Saint Patrick 
And — his head bent, . 

staring out over his spectacles 
and scratching the gravel furiously — 

Hissed — the words pinged upwards past his spectacles — — 
Say nothing, I say, say nothing, say nothing! 
Then he who had seemed to be coming to life 
Gasped, 
Began, hysterically, to laugh and cry 
But stopped 
And with a gesture of impotent and also petulant despair 
Filmed back into his effigy again. 


High above the Bank of Ireland 
Unearthly music sounded 
Passing westwards 
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And then, from the drains, 

Small sewage rats slid out, 

They numbered hundreds of hundreds, dozens, thousands. 

Each bowed obsequiously to the shadowy figures 

Then turned and joined in a stomach dance with his 
brothers and sisters. 

Being a multitude, they danced irregularly. 

There was rat laughter, 

Deeper here and there 

And occasionally she-rat cries grew hysterical. 

The shadowy figures looked on agonised. 

The woman with no face gave a cry and collapsed. 

The rats danced on her 

And on the wriggling words, 

Smirking. 

The nursery governor flew back into the well 

With the little figure without hands in the brown-tree clothes. 
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The hillsides were of rushing silvered water, 
Down 

And around 

And all across 

And about the gleaming tree stumps, 

Far as sensitive eyesight could see, 

On both sides of the valley 

And beyond, 

Everywhere, 

The silvered swirling water! 


The clouds, 

Blue gray, 

Lined with pink 

And edged with silver 
Meditated. 


The sun did not rise or set. 
It was not interested in the activities of politicians. 


White manes tossed like spray. 
Bluish snakes slid 
Into the dissolution of a smile. 
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Georges Pelorson. 


les doigts fiévreux laissaient couler la toile noire 
prés de la maison noire aux fenétres flottantes 
le soleil était encore une trés haute fleur 
rouge 

au pied du mur 

ou finissait l’allée des pleurs 

le rire au bord du toit 

comme un gros chat et les yeux de mansarde 
et moi mes tempes le sang pourri des beffrois 
et la douceur du ciel 

le geste bleu des mots et des vitraux 

et sur le ciel la trace de tes yeux 

a travers les vitraux 

et toi l’oubli des dalles 


le second ciel était plus beau que la sueur marbrée 
d’un front 

les mains roulaient avidement des bandelettes 

les esclaves fouettés mordaient les cris du sable 

il fallait se hater de construire le temple 

avant les pas du jour 

on entendait aussi le cri d’amour des sentinelles 

et les ongles crissants se briser sur le marbre 


puis l’aube 

au plus profond des pyramides de mon rire 

et les couloirs tortus ou les mains rencontraient des serpents 
l’éveil des yeux plus froids que des cuirasses 

et la buée réveuse de tes lévres 

midi 

les frissons blancs et hauts de la lumiére 

et la criniére haute 

puis les mains cheminaient peu a peu vers le soir 

par les collines immobiles de ton corps 


le soir 

et mes deux pauvres assis sur le banc 
tournant le dos au monde 

l'un d’eux bercait l’enfance de ton rire 
l'autre attendait la naissance des lévres 


et moi toujours 
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les enfants jouaient contre un mur 

a la main chaude 

a peine si l’on pouvait croire a la réalité du vent 
et le soleil était trés vieux et radoteur 

il avancait d’un air mauvais sous les nuages 

a la facon d’un cul-de-jatte dans la foule 


on trouvait ca et la des volcans de silence 


il y avait aussi la chanson d’une femme 
on devinait qu'elle était nue et se peignait 


on entendait venir des pas 4 double étage 

a l’angle de la rue 

le coeur du lampadaire 

le coeur de I’homme sous les arbres 

battaient a chaque pas de femme 

a l'angle de la rue 

le lampadaire avait le coeur dans ce qui lui servait de cou 
et l'homme a fini par avoir le coeur aux lévres 

il alla méme jusqu’a dire je 

et tutoyer une autre femme 


mais elle passera beaucoup plus tard 
a I’heure ot les corbillards 

vides 

commencent a rentrer de la campagne 
avec un bruit de rateaux et de pierres 


le lampadaire seul 


les enfants jouaient toujours au pied du mur 
a la marelle a la main chaude 

et leurs cris cachaient le soleil 

le soleil avansgait toujours selon son ombre 
puis les enfants sont partis sagement 
portant la fatigue comme une lance grave 
en descendant les ruelles du soir 
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un ivrogne chanta 

la voix pleine d’étoiles et de pierres 
il menait en laisse I’écho 

’écho parfois lui sautait sur l’6paule 
avec les gestes amoureux d’un singe 


MEN, GESANG DER WALFISCHE 


Paul Scheerbart. 


Ja nun wollen wir singen das lange Lied, 

Das so still wie ein Schwan durch das Weltmeer zieht, 
Unser Lied von der sternraumentrannten Zeit 

Mit der weitherhinflammenden Ewigkeit.” 


,Morgen Heute Gestern 

Sind drei liebe Schwestern, 

Aber nicht die Ewigkeit. 

Wir aber wollten zum Herzen des Lichts 
Und da die Ewigkeit umfassen. 
Urplétzlich aber begriffen wir Nichts 
Und mussten alles Denken lassen.” 


,Als langes wistes Traumen 

Erschien uns alles Leben. 

Stumpf wie altes Weltgewurm 
Schwammen wir nun ohne Worte 

Durch den langen Himmelsraum, 

Kamen so an eine Pforte, 

Deren weite Schallgewolbe 

Auf Sdulen ruhten, die aus Glas bestanden 
Und blitzten, dass wirs Uberall empfanden. 
Als wir nun sehr bald bemerkten, 

Dass die Schlage sich verstarkten, 

Riss uns die Geduld — wir schimpften; 
Unsre dicken Walfischfelle brannten.” 


,»Und mit vielen Donnerworten, 
Die wir itzo singen werden, 
Briillten uns die Sdulen an.” 


»Es sangen die Sdulen!” 


,Also scheuert Ihr nicht ab 

Eure Weltnatur. 

Diese Pforte sei fiir Euch 

Starres Sinnbild nur 

Und ein Jenseitsgruss. 

Denn hier geht es zu den Weltgesichtern, 

Die auch hinter allen Raumen lachen, . 


— 
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Und auch hinter allen Farbenlichtern 

Leben aus den Sehnsuchtstraumen machen. 
Zwar zu der Jenseitsherrlichkeit 

Kommt ganz allein die Weltenzeit. 

Die geht so leicht durch diese Pforte 

Und weilt an manchem Wunderorte; 

Sie hangt beinah an jeder Weltallsfalte, 
Nicht nur an der, die sich mit Sternen schaukelt; 
Sie ging nach vielen Seiten, 

Ohne zu verschwinden, 

Und pflegte fortzuschreiten, 

Ohne wegzugehen. 

Die in Radumen sich befinden, 

Werden niemals das verstehen. 

Es schwebet die leichte Unbekannte 

Nicht Uber dem ganzen Allgewande, 

Doch hat sie viel davon gesehen. 

Wollt Ihr das Ganze sehen, seht Ihr Nichts, 
Wollt Ihr das Ganze héren, hért Ihr Nichts. 
Ihr schwimmt im raumlichen Faltenschooss 
Und wisst von Formen und Farben blos. 
Und die andern Hoéhen, Weiten und Tiefen, 
Die im Allgewande wachten und schliefen 
Und weder Hodhen, noch Weiten, noch Tiefen sind — 
Fur Euch sind sie nicht da. 

Ihr wisst nicht, was geschah. 

Was wisst Ihr von dem Ganzen? 

Mit dem k6énnt Ihr nicht tanzen. 

Doch hier vor unserer Saéulenpforte 
Entwickelt sich ein Ahnungsspiel 

Von andrer Sinne Sehnsuchtsziel. 

Atmet doch in jedem Augenblick 

Noch manches andre Weltgeschick, 

Das weder Lichter noch Schatten kennt, 
Und jede selige Stunde 

Wird von dem Ahnungsspiel durchglanzt, 
Dass eure Sehnsuchtsallkunde 

Sich licht- und schattenlos ergaénzt. 

Ja, nur Zeit und Ewigkeit 

Stehn mit einem Bein in andren Sphéren, 
Des Gewiirmes Wenigkeit 
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Soll in Sehnsucht sich verzehren 
Und ein Ahnungsspiel gebaren. 
Diese Pforte sei fiir Euch 
Starres Sinnbild nur 

Und ein Jenseitsgruss 

Von der Allnatur 

Mit den Faltengebilden 

Aus den Rauschglanzgefilden.” 


Schluss! 


Nun schwimmen wir wieder ohne Begehren, 
Wir ahnen der Welten Sehnsuchtsziel — 

Und wollen uns garnichts weiter erkldren, 
Wir bleiben beim grossen Ahnungsspiel. 

Und thun wir auch vielen Skorpionen leid, 
Wir sind doch die Weisen — im Narrenkleid.” 


,Ja! Wir Grossen preisen nie das Letzte, 
Denn das Letzte giebt es nicht. 

Wen das Unbegreifliche verletzte, 

War noch nie ein Rauschgedicht.” 


,Das Unaufhdrliche durchlacht auch diesen Raum, 
Und nur ein Farbenspiel ist jeder Todestraum.” 


,»Nur wo immer viele Dinge 

Griindlich sich verandern sollen, 

Fuhit die Sehnsucht sich zu Hause. 

Ist der Wandel der Erscheinung 

Griindlich eingeleitet worden, 

Macht die Sehnsucht, dass sie fortkommt.” 


,Doch glaube nicht, 
Dass dies das Letzte sei. 
Dem Letzten folgt 

Noch immer Mancherlei.” 


Es giebt auch keine vollendeten Sachen; 
Die Kugeln drehen sich zu viel, 
Die Weisen missen zu viel lachen.” 
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Auch in jenem Jenseits, 

Das wir hinter Licht und Schatten wissen, 

Ist die grosse Welt kein Ruhekissen; 

Das Unaufhérliche kann nie vollendet sein. 

Durch Schlaf und Tod gehts nur zu neuer Lebenspein 
— Aber auch zu neuer Lebenslust —” 


»Wo du auch hiniiberfliehst, 

Niemals kommst du an das letzte Ziel! 
Preise jede Welt und auch die Sterne. 
Alles, was du hier so siehst. 

Ist ja nur ein feines Lichterspiel, 

Eine grosse Wunderweltlaterne.” 


Ee es OL’ 
by 


James Johnson Sweeney 
CL ET 2) 


Not silver, nor yellow, nor ivory, nor white 
are the teeth of the small mole 
that gnaws his way busily into 
(slapping the flat of his tail relentlessly 
against 

the blunt of my heart.) 


Nor is the red of the morning 
nor the blue of the noon 
nor the green of the twilight in his eyes. 


But we cannot see 

for the glare. 
| only know the feel 
as of a humming-bird’s bill. 


— it was for this we clambered up 
those chilly cords last spring 
in the wet season 
to bloom — 


and the slap of his tail relentless 
against the blunt of my heart. 


THE MANTIC PERSONALITY 


ME NOTES FROM A DIARY =a 
by 
Hans Arp 
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man is a beautiful dream. man lives in the sagalike country of 
utopia where the thing-in-itself tap-dances with the categorical 
imperative. today’s representative of man is only a tiny button on a 
giant senseless machine. nothing in man is any longer substantial. 
the safe-deposit vault replaces the may night. how sweetly and 
plaintively the nightingale sings down there while man is studying 
the stock-market. what a heady scent the lilac gives forth down 
there. man’s head and reason are gelded, and are trained only in a 
certain kind of trickery. man’s goal is money and every means of 
getting money is alright with him. men hack at each other like 
fighting cocks without ever once looking into that bottomless pit 
into which one day they will dwindle along with their damned 
swindle. to run faster to step wider to jump higher to hit harder 
that is what man pays the highest price for. the little folk song 
of time and space has been wiped out by the cerebral sponge. was 
there ever a bigger swine than the man who invented the expression 
time is money. time and space no longer exist for modern man. 
with a can of gasoline under his behind man whizzes faster and 
faster around the earth so that soon he will be back again before 
he leaves. yesterday monsieur duval whizzed at three oclock from 
paris to berlin and was back again at four. today monsieur duval 
whizzed at three oclock from paris to berlin and was back again at 
half past three. tomorrow monsieur duval will whiz at three oclock 
from paris to berlin and will be back again at three oclock that is 
at the same time he leaves and day after tomorrow monsieur duval 
will be back before he leaves. nothing seems more ridiculous to 
present-day man than broad clear living. 

® 


spiders flee into the cracks in the earth in the face of man’s 
ugliness and human thinking. from his eight curl-ringed holes he 
shoots off a lot of hot air. man wants what he can’t do and despises 
what he can. the trick is his goal and its achievement. he feels 
himself a god when he roars up to heaven with a clockworks under 
his behind. when dada unveiled the deepest wisdom for man he 
smiled indulgently and continued to jaw. when man thinks and jaws 
even the rats have to vomit. jawing is to him the most important 
thing of all. jawing is a healthy airing. after a beautiful speech we 
also have a huge appetite and a different point of view. man takes 
for red today what he thought was green yesterday and what in 
reality is black. every moment he emits final explanations about life 
man and art and knows no more than the stink-mushroom what 
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life man and art are. he thinks that this blue fume this grey fog 
this black smoke which he gives forth is more important than the 
braying of a jackass. man thinks he is related to life. gladly this 
big-mouthed frog calls himself a son of light. but light dwells 
magnificently in the sky and chases man far from its path. only as 
a murderer is man creative. he covers with blood and mud everything 
within his reach. only the physically unfit among men compose poems 
pluck the lyre or swing the paintbrush. 

in art too man loves a void. it is impossible for him to comprehend 
as art anything other than a landscape prepared with vinegar and 
oil or a lady’s shanks cast in marble or bronze. every living trans- 
formation of art is as objectionable to him as the eternal trans- 
formation of life. straight lines and pure colours particularly excite 
his fury. man does not want to look at the origin of things. the 
purity of the world emphasizes too much his own ‘degeneration. that 
is why man clings like a drowning creature to each graceful garland 
and out of sheer cowardice becomes a specialist in stocks and bonds. 

man calls abstract that which is concrete. yet i find this a good 
deal in his favor since for the most part he mistakes with nose 
mouth and ears, in other words with six of his eight curl-framed 
holes the behind for the front. i understand that he should call a 
cubist picture abstract because parts have been abstracted from the 
object which served as a pretext for the picture. but a picture or a 
plastic for which no object was pretexted i find as concrete and 
as perceptible as a leaf or a stone. 

art is a fruit growing out of man like the fruit out of a plant like 
the child out of the mother. while the fruit of the plant grows 
independent forms and never resembles a balloon or a president 
in a cutaway suit the artistic fruit of man shows for the most part a 
ridiculous resemblance to the appearance of other things. reason 
tells man to stand above nature and to be the measure of all things. 
thus man thinks he is able to live and to create against the laws 
of nature and he creates abortions. through reason man became @ 
tragic and ugly figure. i dare say he would create even his children 
in the form of vases with umbilical cords if he could do so. reason 
has cut man off from nature. 

i love nature but not its substitute. illusionistic art is a substitute 
for nature. in many points however i have to count myself among 
the ugly men who let reason tell them to put themselves above 
nature. gladly would I create children in the shape of vases with 
umbilical cords. we must smash the toys of these gentlemen said 
the dadaists in order that the lousy materialists can recognize on 
the ruins what is essential. dada wanted to destroy the rationalist 
Swindle for man and incorporate him again humbly in nature. dada 
wanted to change the perceptible world of man today into a pious 
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senseless world without reason. that is why hugo ball furiously beat 
the dadaistic kettle-drum and trumpeted the praise of unreason. 
dada washed out the venus of milo and made it possible for laocoon 
and sons after a struggle of a thousand years with the rattle snake 
to at last step out for a moment. their worn out tooth brushes were 
restituted to the great benefactors of the people and their vocabulary 
of wisdom was revealed as a hieroglyph for greed and murder. dada 
is a moral revolution. dada is for nonsense. which does not mean 
bunk. dada is as senseless as nature and life. dada is for nature and 
against art. dada is direct like nature and like nature wants to give 
its essential place to each thing. dada is moral the way nature is. 
dada represents an infinite sense and finite means. 


* 


* * 


the earth is not a fresh-air resort and the idyllic prospectuses of 
the earth tell lies. nature does not run along the little thread on 
which reason would like to see it run. the light of day is beautiful 
but poisonous and rustic life even creates hexameters and madness. 
we can of course insure our house against fire our cash register 
against burglary or our daughter against devirgination but heaven 
looks nevertheless down into the bottomless pots of our home countries 
and extracts the sweat of fear from our foreheads. every moment 
we shuffle off this mortal coil by a hair’s breadth. from out of every 
plank seat a black claw grabs us by the back sides. all bosom 
friendship and love is a lot of apple sauce. like water off the duck’s 
back so love runs off the human bacon. in loneliness man rides down 
the styx on his chamber pot. in the neighbourhood of Karlsruhe he 
would like to get off because his name is karl and he would like to 
take a little rest. but chance would have it that here a thicket of 
laurel feet victory tripe and sabre rattling germanic spooning couples 
make it impossible for him to get off in that beautiful landscape 
and thus man damn it to hell continues riding lonelily down the styx 
on his chamber pot. shamelessly nude clouds without fig leaves or 
decorations ride past the blue german eyes and lay their eggs in 
heraldic nests. from the springs beer flows in streams. water fire 
earth air have been gnawed at by man. but also from man to man 
the mannikin does what he can. no ha-ha-hallelujah can help him. 
in carl einstein’s poems the design of a landscape there is no further 
mention that man the measure of all things gets away with a black 
eye. of man in these poems there remains less than of his lares and 
penates. einstein gives man a good drubbing and sends him home. 
the white buttocks of an aged narcissus emerge once but it is quickly 
ignored as fata morganata. aside from this encounter and a few 
parts of the human anatomy that flow through the black belly of 
this landscape concepts are the most corporeal vestige of man. you 
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speaks with i about flight and fear of death. human qualities migrate 
through light and shadow. 

carl einstein’s design of a landscape is an ice-cold pit. no rabbit 
can live and sleep in this pit for these pits are bottomless. In order 
that the third dot on the i be not missing i would say further that 
this pit is as tenebrous as night. no perfumed columns, no fluted 
rump weals, no schwepperman’s eggs architecturally beautify its 
entrance. with teeth chattering the reader asks this insomnia in 
persona Can you give ghost knocks but not even a violet answers 
him so much as cuckoo. with staring eyes and mug hanging wide 
open this landscape roars through the void. only a handfull of snuff 
remains of the sphinx the olympus and Louis XV. the golden rule 
and other valuable rules have vanished without leaving a trace. 
a chair leg clings sea-sick with madness to a torture stake. shreds 
of sneezing skies jump over ruminating coffins. each of these poems 
is served on ice. the breasts of this landscape are made of cold 
storage meat. but nevertheless in the coldest abstractions of einstein 
there is very distinctly the unmodern question why has this garden 
party been arranged. einstein is not satisfied with the art pour art 
of the world. he is for the delusional ideas of the good old days and 
against reason. he does not want to see illusion used as a scare crow 
nor the reservation of the ghosts eliminated. it seems to him that 
people have not yet succeeded in unveiling the world through reason. 
a great deal in the new doctrine for him does not fit together like a 
meander in patent leather shoes who goes walking on the arm of a 
somnambulist box of sardines through the sooty hortus deliciarum. 
einstein’s poems have nothing to do with modern alarm clocks. before 
them reason takes its tail between its legs and goes philandering 
somewhere else. einstein does not want to cover up the asphodel 
meadows. his apollo is not yet the hen-pecked mate of a hundred 
horse power mrs rolls royce. here an unhygienic polonaise is being 
danced against all the prohibitions of the concrete top-hat of the 
glass neck-tie and the nickel cutaway to the tune of the old snowman 
still lives. whether today people planted antennae instead of narcissi 
doesn’t matter one way or the other. the main thing is to have here 
and there a lucida intervalla in order to be able to take a gulp from 
the saving whiskey bottle of illusion. the darkness which einstein 
distills from the smiling meads of the earth goes beyond jack and the 
bean stalk beyond the corner grocer and beyond all human endu- 
Tance. yes yes the earth is not a valley of tears in the vest pocket. 


the seven head lengths of beauty have been cut off one after the 
other but nevertheless man acts as if he were a being that vegetates 
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outside of nature. industriously he adds seven to black in order 
to get thereby another hundred pounds of chatter. gentlemen who 
always stood for the dream and life are now making a loathsomely 
industrious effort to reach the goal of class and to deform hegel’s 
dialectics into a popular song. i am justified in my theory that man 
is a pot the handles of which fell out of his own holes. poetry and 
the five year plan are now being busily stirred together but the 
attempt to stand up while lying down will not succeed. man will 
not let himself be made into a happy hygienic number which brays 
ee-on enthusiastically like a jackass before a certain picture. man 
will not let himself be standardized. in this ridiculous circus which 
stands without relation to life itself the books of hugo ball epitomize 
a gigantic act. hugo ball leads man out of his silly corporeality 
towards his true content dream and death. art and the dream 
represent the preliminary step to the true collectivity of the redemp- 
tion from all reason. hugo ball’s language is also a magic treasure 
and connects him with the language of light and darkness. through 
language too man can grow into real life. 


Translated from the German mss by Eugene Jolas. 


THE STRUCTURE OF THE PERSONALITY 
(Outline of a geology of the I’) 


by 
Gottfried Benn 
WE ee 


This essay contains ideas from some of the younger sciences, 
such as the ‘Theory of Types’, the ‘Theory of Expression’, the 
‘Gestalt Theory’, as well as ‘Psycho-analysis’, all of which are inter- 
related with older sciences such as, ‘Hereditary Biology’, ‘Pre- 
history’, ‘Paleontology’. We know the great names under whose 
leadership they have developed: Freud, Driesch, Daqué, Breysig, 
then Johannsen, the Danish biological explorer, who created the 
two most important concepts of the modern science of heredity: 
‘Phenotype’, as the sum of all the characteristics actually appearing 
in a single individual, in contradistinction to the much wider 
‘Genotype’, behind it, as the sum of all the more latent ‘Phenotypes’ 
made possible from this certain stem. Now, after studying this 
contrast thoroughly, we may use it perhaps, as the antithesis of 
individual and species, allowing pre-potency and duration to the 
species, and lability and variability to the individual. The more 
recent authors belonging here are probably less known: Birnbaum, 
Kretschmer, Storch, Kronfeld, Schilder, Jung. If one wants to 
approach the problem of personality, one finds in the work of these 
men suggestions for a new aspect, and I dare say that we find here 
everything that is intellectually exciting today. Here we feel the 
strongest reaction and the most fascinating construction of its 

_Mmutation. Here, more than in the drama, the old connections are 
broken and future ones coined. Here, more than in the novel, there 
are unveiled the features of the growing ‘I’; here the human form 
Struggles in its bases and in its abysses to renew itself intuitively 
and awesomely in the creative act. 
To approach the new idea, which is the biological idea, under 
which we seek to examine the human personality in this essay, we 
must first consider the physiological basis of personality. That it 
has such a basis was never less doubted than today. “Write with 
blood and you will find that blood is spirit.” “A few hours of 
Mountain climbing make a scoundrel and a saint practically identical 
creatures. Fatigue is the shortest road to equality and fraternity.” 
“Since I know the body better, spirit has become spirit only 
relatively.” — All this is known as the fundamental thought of 
Modern — one might even say dietetic — psychology. 
Concerning this biological basis to which we now turn, we stand 
at the end of an epoch for which the personality was only a 
ientific concept within its intellectual systems. The biological 
foundation, therefore, was up till recent times, nothing but a cerebral 
blem. 
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The cortex in particular, and the cranium, were considered the sole 
carriers of consciousness, of all the psychic activities, and of the 
sum of the functions forming the personality. That is, certain regions 
of the cranium were supposed to be not only the central point for 
the sensory impressions, motor impulses and associative functions, 
but also the seat for the various elements of the personality, such 
as: affectivity, instinctive life, and other characterological tendencies. 
It was a kind of cranial theory turned inward. There were autonomous 
psychic forces which were localised entirely in the sense of the 
then reigning biology; life had its seat in the cell, disease in the 
organ, and the personality, as a dangerous ideological disease, a 
mediaeval daemon, was situated in the cortex of the big brain. 
It was combatted with the electrode, disillusioned by means of the 
sugar injection, and dissolved in associations which passed through 
anatomical conduits. It was the age of a constructive, mathematical 
psychology; clinically it was the age of Flechsig and Wernicke; 
it projects itself right into our time and is still alive in certain 
psychologies and epistomologies. 

But around 1900 there started a counter-current which had lain 
dormant for the entire century, opposing the localising tendencies. 
A totalistic current, age-old, rooted in Hellenic days, revived by 
Kant, and kept alive by Carus, Goethe and the entire idealistic 
philosophy, now started to change the cerebral hypothesis of the 
personality. It was a current which was taken up on many sides 
and carried on: psycho-analysis took the individuality away from 
the cerebral regions and connected it with a more general bodily 
medium. Embryology, through Driesch, was unable to continue with 
the mechanistically determinant conceptualities, and introduced an 
agens that had the tendency towards totality and thus helped along 
the evolution. In the intellectual sciences, Dilthey’s characterology 
turned from an analytical psychologism to a theory of personality 
in the center of which stood experience and understanding; in other 
words, not the dialectical, but the instinctive element of the ‘T’. 
The sociologists, in studying the primitive peoples, discovered mental 
organisations which were entirely different from those that had 
been explained cerebrally. In other words, a generally biological 
stratification of consciousness with strange physical sensations 
belonging to it, in experience gained through another reality, a 
taking possession of the world by means of a mystic participation, 
(which had also led to a conception of the world) through an universal 
physical basis for the capacity to experience being. In medecine 
there developed the modern constitutional doctrine, that is to say, 
the general position which had been acquired or established by 
heredity was thrust into the foreground of clinical judgement. Also 
Kraus in his magnificent system, developed the personalistic pathelogy, | 
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in contrast to that of Virchow. As especially important to this, came 
the study of the hormones and glands which showed that the glandular 
system of the blood, with its eliminations into the body, had a 
determining influence on the central nervous apparatus, stimulated 
and excited it, inhibited and paralysed it. In other words, it was 
found that an organic system divided throughout the whole body 
participated ineluctably in the organization of the personality. To 
summarize: They no longer saw the cerebral, but the physical feature 
of the personality; they saw it as a complex unity, distributed 
throughout the whole body, as a totality which is comprehensible 
and can be directed only from the entire organism, built up by the 
most antithetical physical systems, vivified by peripherous currents, 
and capable of full expression in each single entity. 


Simultaneously with this intellectual change there occurred a 
shifting of position within the special field of brain study, a shifting 
which almost looks symbolical but has a scientific basis. In other 
words, a transvaluation of certain cerebral regions in their significance 
for the structure of the personality, amounting to a demotion of 
the cortex of the big brain (Birnbaum). This section, which, from 
the standpoint of evolutionary history, is the youngest part of 
humanity’s nervous organisation, which, a hundred years ago they 
discovered and described as the great ‘eagles’ nest’, is regarded to-day 
as only the functional focus for the sensory, mnemonic and associative 
performances, that is, predominantly for the intellectual activity, 
which has more secondary importance for the psychic personality, 
in the narrow sense of the word. That which primarily makes the 
psychic personality and forms its foundation, affectivity in general, 
the life of the instinct, as well as the motor activity, is connected 
functionally with the biologically older parts of the brain, which 
hark back further from the standpoint of evolutionary history, i.e. the 
so-called ‘middle brain’ and the so-called ‘cerebral ganglia’. We 
come here to a most significant relationship: the intelligible, 
rationalistic part of the ‘I’ was formed in and with that part of 
the brain which, from the standpoint of evolution, is the youngest. 
The former phase lived a pure life of the affects and instincts on 
the basis of the brain-kernel over which, then only, the cortex of 
the big brain closed. By studying pre-history and geology, we 
learn that this must have happened long before the last flood, long 
before the last ice age. For the memory of this cortex, realized in 
the primal cosmogonies, reaches back to the Sauria and their 
decline in the secondary epoch, reaches back to the last world 
disasters and ends apparently only in the primary epoch. Here, it 
seems, lies the beginning of all things. We will return to this later 
On. Besides these two cerebral regions, the so-called vegetative 
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nervous system also plays a role in the organization of the per- 
sonality. This is a web of nerves going through the entire body, 
which is divided into the sympaticus and the para-sympaticus, and 
which regulates the emotional processes, respiration, blood circulation, 
blood pressure; it is related to the tension and affective stimuli 
to the peripheral blood stream, blushing and growing pale, and is 
thus the carrier of the psycho-motor apparatus of expression. We 
have to consider it as one specifically nervous element independent 
of the big brain. In the center of the biological basis of the per- 
sonality, we now approach the circulation of the hormones, which, 
as a matter of fact, no longer belongs to the nervous system as 
such, but to the blood glandular system. There has been a great 
deal of talk about the latter system of late. Everybody knows, 
whatever is wrong, that it is “a question of glands”, which eliminate 
into the organism certain substances, the nature of which is still 
obscure. Their names are known: the adrenal glands, the thyroid, 
the pineal, (the re-evolved parietal organ, also called the pineal 
body, once a specifically biological characteristic of the tertiary 
geological epoch, of which more later on), the suprarenal gland and 
the hypophysis, or pituitary body. We mention as the simplest example 
for the visible contribution of these glands (to the structure of the 
human personality), the adrenal gland, particularly the role it plays 
during puberty. Its secretion calls forth the psychological change of 
the personality in the sense of eroticism and sexually specialized 
mutation, while a disturbance of the glandular function produces 
arrested development of the personality on a low evolutionary 
stratum, within the framework of infantilism. Equally plastic is the 
case of the thyroid gland, in which case overproduction goes hand 
in hand with the characteristic condition of strong affective tension, 
activity above the average, and emotional excitability, whereas the 
reduced hormonization belongs to the stultified, passive, apathetic 
and sub-normal type. Thus each of these glands, whether alone or 
in the antagonistic effect of coupling with the others, possesses 
a potency which reaches far into the ultimate element of the 
individual structure — (Berman in England, was the first to attempt 
biographies on the basis of the individual glandular formula. For 
instance Napoleon: “His thyroid gland was splendid, therefore the 
insatiable energy: his combativeness, his animality and practical 
genius are signs of an excellent adrenal gland.” Austerlitz, Iena, 
Friedland — all have a glandular background. But finally his 
hypophysis failed him. Therefore, in Berman’s words, “Napoleon’s 
rise and fall followed the rise and fall of his hypophysis”). Indeed 
this is assumed also of races: particularities of the thyroid are 
supposed to condition the mongol type, of the adrenal the negro 
type, and the degeneration of a race derives from damage to the 
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inner secretion. Thus there are unsolvable relations between this 
system of blood glands and the personality, so that it would be 
wrong to say that it contributes elements to the personality or colors 
a personality which is already fixed in another direction. The fact 
of the matter is, rather, that fundamentally, this glandular blood 
system contains the personality, in other words, it is the personality: 
as the element of a disposition turned into the biological, which, 
when turned into the psychic, gives us the characterological facts. 

If we examine this for a moment from the standpoint of hereditary 
biology, we can also differentiate here between the genotypical and 
the phaenotypical positions; the personality is fixed by heredity 
in its root, as a characterological factum, within this biological 
foundation; but it is susceptible to outside character forming stimulae. 
It is undeniable that exterior influences, whether they spring from 
the environment, whether they be toxic, as in the case of certain 
poisons, or of a bacterial type, as in the case of certain diseases, 
can emphatically and basically change the personality. But it has 
been proven that the spontaneously emerging elements which are 
rooted in the disposition are generally the more constant ones, and 
have a higher phase of reality and valuation than those produced 
by external stimuli. These, it is found, have developed as reactions, 
and are accidental and mutable. 


Let us summarize the results of our study so far: 1. the biological 
basis of the personality is not the big brain, as was assumed by 
a former scientific epoch, but the whole organism: 2. within this 
organism there are certain circuit or regeneration centers: the 
glandular system of the blood, the vegetative nervous system, 
especially the brain-kernel and the big brain: 3. within this biological 
basis we must consider the personality as being fixed by heredity, 
its genesis anchored in the “brain-kernel” and the glandular system 
of the blood, its phaenotypical elements gathered in the big brain, 
which is the most recent evolutionary part of the human nervous 
organisation. An additional note regarding the determination of the 
position of the big brain: the hemispheres of the big brain which, 
in the case of the human races, are placed as a mighty mass above 
the brain ganglia, while in the case of the elephant they are 
noticeable only as small appendages of the big brain, are doubtless 
the seat and the center of action of the human intelligence. It has 
also been proven that these parts of the brain become bigger in 
the course of the cultural and mental development of the race. 
Broca has established the fact that the skull capacity of the Parisian, 
within the last seven hundred years, has increased by thirty-five 
cubic centimeters. Examinations of German school-children confirmed 
this deduction. The average circumference of the skull, and thus 
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the size of the brain, in the case of high-school students, was bigger 
than in the case of those of the lower schools; we can’t explain 
this in any other way than that it was conditioned by heredity. 
This evolution is so obvious that students of race begin already 
to say that the continuous enlargement of the skull as a result 
of an overspecialization of the big brain might reveal itself as an 
impediment to normal birth and endanger the continuation of the 
race. All this refers to the position of the brain today. It gives us 
substantial elements for understanding the contemporary per- 
sonality, but we can delimit in it a kernel that leans more towards 
the older hereditary functions, that which is fixed by the former 
evolutionary epoch, than to this new acquisition, the big brain, the 
leading organ of the Quarternary, or the Homo Sapiens, period. 


Let us now turn to psychological facts. “At night all leaping 
fountains speak with a louder tone; my soul, too, is a leaping 


fountain” — says Zarathustra — “Into the night-life seems to be 
exiled” — these are the famous words from Freud’s Interpretation 
of Dreams — “into the night-life seems to be exiled what once ruled 


during the day.” This sentence contains the entire modern psycho- 
logy. Its great idea is the stratification of the psyche, the geological 
principle. The soul has its origin and is built in strata, and what 
we learned before in the organic field apropos of the construction of 
the big brain from the anatomic-evolutionary standpoint out of 
vanished aeons, is revealed by the dream, revealed by the child, 
revealed by psychosis as a still existing psychic reality. 

We carry the ancient peoples in our souls and when the later 
acquired reason is relaxed, as in the dream or in drunkenness, they 
emerge with their rites, their pre-logical mentality, and grant us 
an hour of mystic participation. When the logical super-structure 
is loosened, when the scalp, tired of the onslaught of the prelunar 
States, opens the frontier of consciousness about which there is 
always a struggle, then there appears the old, the unconscious, in 
the magical transmutation and identification of the “J”, in the 
early experience of the everywhere and the eternal. The hereditary 
patrimony of the middle brain lies still deeper and is eager for 
expression: if the covering is destroyed in the psychosis there 
emerges, driven upward by the primal instincts, from out the 
primitive-schiszoid sub-structure, the gigantic archaic instinctive Ee 
unfolding itself limitlessly through the tattered psychological subject. 
(Kronfeld.) 

The geological principle. Let us not assume that the idea of the 
gradual evolutionary organization of the psyche is merely a favorite 
hypothesis of the psycho-analytical school; it is a widely distributed 
and proven idea both from a historic and a scientific standpoint. 
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Already in the beginning of the 19th century, Carus had the idea 
that the pathological moods of the soul are the repetition of life 
on a lower scale of organic nature. Jackson, in connection with 
Spencer’s evolutionary theory, spoke of the dissolution of complicated 
functional systems in psychosis by regression to a lower scale. In 
France, Ribot created in 1882 the concept of regression, later become 
famous, and formulated a law of the regression of memory, the 
destruction of which he described as a step back from the newer 
to the older, from the composite to the primitive, from the arbitrary 
to the automatic. The ethnological psychologists, Lazarus and 
Emminghaus, described the return of the mentally alienated to the 
imaginative world of the man of nature. Janet spoke of the hierarchic 
organisation of the functions. Kraepelin saw quite distinctly the 
early forms of the psychic organism, to which belong the utterances 
of the degenerate insane. And Nietzsche, above all, saw the close 
connection between the dream and the primitive mentality: he 
speaks of the age-old fragment of humanity in us as the basis 
on which the higher reason has developed. The dream, he says, 
gives us back distant states of human civilization and provides a 
means for us to understand it better. Thus there is general agreement 
from the exploration of myths to ethnological psychology, from 
hereditary biology to phenomenology. We carry the remnants and 
traces of former evolutionary stages in our organism, we observe 
how these traces are realized in the dream, in ecstasy and in certain 
conditions of the insane; we see these preliminary stages of the 
Modern Ego appear, especially in the form of neuro-pathological 
_ symptoms. We have learned that: “the abnormal is the primitive”. 
} (Freud) 

It exists, it is always ready. Our human biological presence carries 
in its body two hundred rudiments; how many the soul carries is 
unknown. Consider, for instance, that such an uncomplicated and 

elementary act as seeing consists of numberless partial factors, 
that is, has to draw upon numberless systems in order to get today’s 
general optic achievement. It works with special performances for 
the optical reflexes, linking adjustment of the eye to the source 
of light, measures for protection and orientation with its own 
systems for spacial orientation for the recognition of forms, colors 
and objects, to reach the higher achievements of the recognition 
of objects in their temporal, spatial connection, and in accordance 
with their individual importance. But every one of these functional 
_ systems was once formed in an isolated way, characterised its own 
determined evolutionary stage, once had its hour and its reign, 
looked perhaps into the moonless blue sky of the Tertiary epoch, 
worked, perhaps, together with the third eye, the parietal organ 
of the diluvian media, the electro-magnetic miracle of the mesozoan; 
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sickened, decayed, or was assimilated into new strata, and now 
carries with it today, old and enriched, all the destinies of human 
vision from the first amorphous sensation of light, of the cellular- 
primitive eye-protrusion, to the splendour of the ultra-scope, split 
into prisms. 

It is always there, it is always ready. In that famous mental 
disease, which, in the last thirty years, has been so intensely studied, 
and has brought us already so much significant information 
concerning the structure of the personality — I refer to schizophrenia, 
or split-personality — we do indeed see through this split, deeply 
into the most mysterious and nocturnal parts of being. Here the 
patient has sensations that have a distinct relation to the puberty 
rites of the savages; here mirror and original are identical, as in 
the case of the picture magic of the primitive; here there occurs, 
in his delusional representations, a thought transference through 
the hair, just as in the Simson-myth from out the typical magical circle. 
He suffers again all the stages of human history, things he never 
possessed in his conscious ‘I’: the bestial, the daemonic, the meta- 
physical, the titanic — everything is mirrored anew in him on the 
cosmic plane, in the clash of mythical forces. In the creative 
periods which this disease sometimes brings with it, he rises to 
the height of the magical master possessing ancient powers from 
another biological world, he emerges from archaic depths, there 
develops a world feeling, intoxicating, huge, dionysian, a grandiose 
world of phantasy, he grows into the cosmic, becomes himself 
mythos, he struggles with the demons of his fate in the mystical 
ecstasy of Indian introversion, he expands till he beholds ultimate 
things, he becomes God (Storch). And then the decline, a ridiculous 
decay, a bit of destruction in which the atavisms play their role. 


Whence all this? Not from this world. From former worlds. Many 
biological bases have contained the human personality. Up till recent 
times we have only been able to take in at the most five to ten 
millenniums as being possible of historical comprehension. But the 
human race has been living on this earth for at least three hundred 
thousand years; indeed investigations have made justifiable the 
belief that there exists a past of the human race reaching into 
millions of years, with cultural periods of many hundred thousands 
of years. (See Georg: Das Menschheits-Erlebnis) Whether it be Atlantis — 
or Lemuria, Arctis or Antarctis, whether it be one or two or many 
embryonic sources in which the human personality had its beginning, — 
although it cannot be doubted that it started out as man with © 
the counter fact of consciousness on the earth, yet it was often, 
again and again, another element within the given geological and 
atmospheric conditions, above all within the general creative, or 
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constructive, conditions, not accessible to experience or observation. 
The personality has performed mutation after mutation within the 
most general planetary principle: it took part in the evolutions of 
the animal races, ever changing and bringing about new shades 
of evolution, at one time approximating the Marsupials, at another 
time the Sauri. It adjusts itself to the specific animal characteristic 
of each geological epoch: it is web-footed in the epoch of the 
victorious amphibiae, covered with hair during the ape period. It 
records all these changes: mentally, in the memory of mankind, 
as in the primal myths, the primal sagas, primal epics; and the 
body summarizes them in their rudiments, all these species of 
half-men and animal men, the species with scales and fish-bodies, 
the species with tails, with monkey coats, the giants, the chimeras. 
We are unable to survey the principle that guides this evolution. 
Darwin’s theory of the struggle for existence and the survival of 
the fittest, or biologically most efficient, was an anthropomor- 
phism and does not suffice for us as an explanation of the psycho- 
logical, paleontological and fossil material. We can only say as follows: 
within a gaint telluric-cosmic happening, ice-eons and times of world 
conflagration, fall of the Tertiary moon on the earth, darkening 
of the skies, cataclysms of fire and cyclones, in the ever new 
spontaneously force of evolution: half causality and half creation, 
half geological necessity and half a transcendental act: thus there 
developed the epileptoid mixture of the genesis of our personality. 

Even if today the human spirit may appear as a principle other 
than that of life; even if it stands in opposition to this principle; 
even if, as Scheler believed, it is in no way deducible from the 
biological, and nowhere finds a parallel, a disposition or clarification 
of the cosmos which we see around us; even if it should struggle 
with the biological to escape its causality; even if it should ignore 
the useful and the practical, in order to see as its goal the distant 
and intoxicating; even if it should move through its own rhythm 
within its cultural rubrics; even if it should enjoy a knowledge which 
it believes to fill the spheres; even if it should fight about relativistic 
or a priori space: the cortical space of the Quaternary ananke, or 
the brain-kernel twilight of the glandular paraboloid; despite its 
tenderness, which it alone possesses, despite the fact that we note 
nothing benevolent in extra-human nature, nothing surrendering 
to faith, nothing leaning towards hope; even if it should appear as 
Something other than a sublimation of pleasure; even, also, if it 
should perhaps be on the lap of the Gods: nevertheless, in the 
personality, the human spirit is forever connected with the body, 
in its history forever united with the body for the formation of 
being. — We always find this body, playing its fearful réle, the 
Soma that carries the mysteries, age-old, alien, untransparent, wholly 
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turned back towards its origins, laden with the hereditary property 
of enigmatic and inexplicable ages and processes, eternally sure of 
space, eternally sure of basic experience, and eternally the natural 
regulator of the norm: the biological as the judge of truth: the 
principle of Nietzsche’s orgiastic philosphy; the organism as the 
great constructor of knowledge, as in the case of Goethe who, in 
his Italienische Reise, writes these strange words: “I live quite 
diatetically and remain quiet so that objects may not find a 
heightened soul, but instead, may heighten the soul.” What a curious 
approximation of nutrition and experience, what a direct physiolo- 
gical installation of the creative antithesis, what a turn towards a 
totality working in the body, undestroyed by history and conscious- 
ness: does he perhaps, want to give us a new truth; have we perhaps 
obtained from him a new primal word? Does he want to give us, 
in regard to the personality about which our knowledge of historic 
experimental and psychological methods demonstrated the secret 
of a separation into a germ and geologically bounded additional 
elements, — a new perspective, still half in twilight, yet already 
silhouetted, still sensing rather than concept, an horizontal perspective 
from out his biology? We see in him the amphibian, the reptilian, 
the marsupilian, the saurian, the simian: all these stigmata of his 
submission to a great. geological principle; all the stigmata of his 
old decays and his new pleasure in the undulations of a great organic 
motif, that each went through all the animal forms of the identical 
geological periods, in the working of a tension which drove all the 
simultaneously existing zoological forms out of the germ of their 
species to new physical strata and functions. Horizontal waves, the 
last of which began at the end of the Tertiary epoch. With the 
beginning of the Quarternary, that is, the present organic aeon, the 
big brain in all sauria began to grow, then came the wave in 
the hemispheres, which developed into the leading organs of our 
geological epoch, and became the geological animal characteristic. 
This was the hour of the big brain, which meant a growth in the 
direction of man. Is the new truth, perhaps, that this body, which 
already contained more magnificent personality tensions than our 
own, certainly among the mesozoic and Tertiary peoples, among the 
geniuses of the races, those with the parietal organ, which ruled 
that epoch, the pineal eye, which conferred nature-intuition, the 
magical feeling, telepathy and telekinesis, which permitted them 
to move without effort their gigantic blocks of stone over mountains 
and through floods to huge temples; — which also contained even 
lower tensions; in the primal man, imitating apes and degenerated 
reptiles —: is the new truth that this body will one of these days 
relegate the big brain too, to its runes, when it is weary, or when 
new disasters shall have covered the planet? That it will come 
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within the radius of new directing organs; that it will retrace this 
personality back to the brain-kernel, when new specializations begin? 
The cries of distress will go on and on, on and on the submissions, 
until perhaps once more the body will be forced to revivify all its 
rudiments in preparation for the last struggle, when the great 
biological destruction of everything shall have begun. Then, perhaps, 
our Quarternary personality, too, will reappear in saga form, in 
accordance with that great law under which everything has occurred: 
the law of an inconceivable mutation. 


Translated from the German by Eugene Jolas. 


Ms THE CASE OF GOETHE Sy 


Was he a heroic figure or merely a philistine? 


The printing presses of almost every country today are turning 
out thousands of books to celebrate the hundredth anniversary of 
Wolfgang von Goethe’s death. We may soon expect a vast orgy of 
eulogies, panegyrics, paeans, platitudes, hosannahs, lieux communs, 
binsenwahrheiten, about the Olympian oracle. We may expect to be 
inundated by anthologies, breviaria, albums of quotations. 

(Curiously enough, 1932 marks other anniversaries as well: the 
four-hundredth anniversary of the publication of Rabelais’ Panta- 
gruel, the hundredth anniversary of the birth of Lewis Carrol, the 
tenth anniversary of the publication of Ulysses, and the fiftieth 
birthday of its author. The incongruity here presented only serves 
to emphasize once more the fundamental scissions to be found in 
the entire history of literature.) 

But what is Goethe’s real stature in modern poetry? 

Carl Sternheim, the famous playwright, silhouetted him in his 
“Tasso, or the Art of the Juste Milieu”, more than ten years ago. 
He found that Goethe was a philistine, a standpatter, a pseudo- 
hellenic Babbitt, a reactionary who escaped every emotional respon- 
sibility. He accused Goethe of having preached “cadaver obedience 
and watch-parade before the inalterable, before the existing facts 
of life....” He called him “immensely cowardly and limited”, because 
he changed “humanity’s first impulse of insurrection” into “the flat 
moderation of the juste miliew’. 

Herwarth Walden, the editor of Sturm, disposed of the poet Goethe 
in the following words: “He did not write, he described. He stated 
impressions, impressions of nature, of voyages, of human beings, of 
Greek and Oriental art .... In his dramas he interprets sagas, 
history and Kant’s thought in a human way. Drdmas to him are 
illustrative examples of his Weltanschauung, which was that of a 
liberal, sybaritic burgher of the world. His poems are descriptions of 
personal and erotic experiences. They are never immediate... .” 

Carl Einstein, who belongs to the extreme left wing of modern 
German literature, explains in this essay, especially written for 
Transition, the immense gulf that exists between Goethe’s classicism 
and the attitude toward life today. His penetrating analysis demo- 
lishes the professorial “Goethe-legend” and exposes what he believes 
to be profound lacunae in the creative writer. 

Eugene Jolas 
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Here breathe the plaster casts of copies, an eye sees in terms of 
steel engravings. 

Goethe, the latecomer of dying classicism, epitomized philological 
fatality for the Germans. This virtuoso of elegant harmonies 
continued on the pleasant, much-traveled wooden roads of Roman 
classicism, incapable of finding his way back to its purer origins, 
or even of sensing them. (Classicism means flight from the present, 
and fashionable imitation of ready-made formulae.) A historicising 
estheticism is the cowardly resort of a weak type who seeks safety 
in doubly removing himself from actuality. Goethe is the virtuoso 

of an irresponsible communicability. He juggles with used precepts 
and employs eclectically a host of incoherent platitudes. 

Goethe was scarcely able to call forth the deeper forces of the 
Germans. A late-comer, he continued in the estheticism of the 
broken-down eighteenth century, and conserved a falsified antiquity, 
fatal heritage of the Renaissance, which lacked entirely the magical 
forces of early antiquity. The task of bringing about the overthrow 
of humanistic classicism left over from the French Revolution was 
entirely ignored by Goethe. He was in every respect the type of the 

_Directoire and, as such, worshiped servilely Napoleon’s restoration 

of culture. 

= A degenerated and lifeless Hellenism of this sort, composed as it 
_ was of plaster and Alexandrines, meant the avoidance of the problems 
of a dying Christianity and flight before the latter’s dialectics of 
Death. (The Romanticists tranformed this into an ecstatic counter- 
play, and Hegel into dialectics.) Goethe, on the other hand, took 
refuge in an eclecticism without obligations, an eclecticism which 
had already become historically comfortable. 

He builds a metaphorically sophomoric Olympus, utilizing the 
inherited repertoire of the cultural allegories. In other words, he 
-profiteers with decoratively clever comparisons. But in this theatrical 
antiquity, in this much-praised paganism, which, in reality, only 
portrays a limitless cowardice, is to be found the opportunity for 
detachment without risk from the problems of his day, and if, by 
chance, he touched upon them timidly, he saw them only in 
conventional garb. He operated with a technique of the indirect, 
of transference in every respect, this sort of ersatz antiquity being 
a means for the falsification of poetry into a monopoly of the 
 @ducated classes, and for the avoidance of contact with the 

‘dangerously immediate present. 

Let us enumerate some of the objectionable characteristics of his 
| Sophomoric antiquity: 


a 
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First, a ridiculous optimism. This is a wholly reactionary element, 
by means of which one avoids every criticism in a cowardly manner 
and leaves the task of the determination of the present to the 
authority of higher courts. The basic questions of Death and decay 
are anxiously avoided. 

Then, the doctrine of moderation. The classicist reduces the early 
fear of the avenging gods and the menace of destructive forces 
to a nobly measured boredom and the hygiene of the least expenditure 
of energy. Terror is optimistically steinached into respectability. 

Finally, an offensive serenity, which is a requisite of the Rococo, 
of the insouciant aristocrat. Art, according to this idea, eliminates 
all conflicts, or else reconciles them in a pleasant rhyme. In Goethe 
we continually note a flight before all dualisms, which he replaces 
by the worship of a conflictless, lazy unity, a roseate bat in an 
evolution belfry. Here we meet again the old felicity of Renaissance 
perspective, of harmonies climbing towards Paradise. Needless to say, 
in a conventional antiquity of this type, sexuality and eroticism 
are degenerated into respectability: not to mention the fact that the 
hallucinative root of early antiquity, the sacred dementia, is never 
even suspected. Such cultural conceptions prove to be an inhibition 
of the elementary forces, just as in this kind of classicism, the 
immediate is consistently deteriorated or eliminated. Goethe’s ethic 
is in every way identical with the conventions of a limited caste. 

Another characteristic of this classicism is its idiotic hedonism; 
antiquity as eudemonistic buncombe in which fear, insanity and death 
are just so many stinking odours. The dramatic insights of 
Christianity, the generative questionableness of existence is embezzled, 
and every event is confirmed with liberal, eclectic attitudes (although 
the word event with Goethe means a more limited parti-pris). 

There has been much praise of Goethe’s clarity, whereas we find 
in his work a complete confusion and cowardly incapacity courage- 
ously to face threatening problems. 

Goethe’s poetry is essentially liberal poetry, that is, he affirms 
a harmless average of reality and accepts the ready-made conventions 
of the real. This permits him to go quietly ahead and recognize 
everything as being undangerous, since it is now nothing more than 
a moderate, undeleterious literature. Goethe’s reality hardly oversteps 
the conventions of the eighteenth century. This respectable medi- 
ocrity is characterized, for instance, when we see him identify the 
sensual with the beautiful or the pleasing, and gracefully subordinate 
passion to reason. Here we see the rationalisation of man as well 
as of the poem, and this’should be combatted. ; 

If Goethe, by chance, ever dares to become ecstatic, he does not 
create ecstasy, in any sense of the word, but merely interprets old 
écstasies that involve no risks, just as he interpreted the ecstasy 


; 
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of Dcheleladin Rumi: in other words, he is incapable of creating out 
of transport anything other than rational rhyme, and even the 
ecstasy of another is prostituted by him to the level of serene play. 
Goethe is the type of the untragic man, and this despite all the 
aspects of Faust who, in the last analysis, ends as a successful 
business man. 

Much praise is given Goethe’s sense of clean order: this is 
characteristic of the weakly type who mistrusts his inner being and 
can only live in safe-guarded circumstances. 

In this connection we should also say that, whereas people laud 
to the point of fatigue the psychic breadth of Goethe, it is an 
entirely false appreciation. They mistake the expansive repertoire 
of his objective culture for psychic breadth. It was thanks to this 
culture, in fact, that Goethe became the most successful writer 
of his time. Let it be noted here that 18th century journalism required 
More extensive and comprehensive knowledge than today. If we 
consider, for instance, the ludicrous success of a Bernard Shaw, who 
defends his low opportunism with three or four pirated, now dusty, 
maxims, one is tempted to respect an age which demanded at least 
& more thorough reading from its journalists. Mr. Shaw covers his 
fame with a few super-annuated platitudes which he has taken over 
from others and from which he has obtained an especial success 
for the reason that he has been the last to popularize them so that 
even the greatest dunce could understand them. A slender Sardou 

of the dialoguised Sunday feature article, who owes his fame to the 
fact that he was the last to go whoremongering among a few false 
yet optimistic ideas — such as evolution or non-revolutionary 
socialism — which he has presented to us as stage tricks. Socialism 
aS a means to the marriage license, insurrection free of charge as a 
Vaudeville act. A philistine of evolution, the Greta Garbo of 
Darwinism, with the thick beard of a bankrupt prophet. 

Much praise has been given Goethe's objectivity, his recognition 
of the real. But it has not been shown how narrowly limited the 
ambiance of Goethe’s reality actually is: an estheticism determined 
by the classicist prejudices of moderation and pleasant harmony. 
In other words, once more the hygiene of a mediocrity, that dares 
i. risks. 

It is really repulsive to see, too, how Goethe regards every moment 
Of his life as important, and, fearing death, prepares his biographical 
Monument. 

_ So much praise has been given the serenely olympian eye of this 
Virtuoso of the indirect and of the metaphor, from which the 
humanist deduces his vanity and megalomania. People have also 
Spoken of Goethe’s epic attitude. It is just another word for a 
disinterested looking on, an esthetic exploitation of events. Goethe 
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is the typical epic writer without base or thesis, and it characterises 
him thoroughly that it never occurred to him to sense the problema- 
tical, indeed the murderous element, of all art. 


(One of the most foolish justifications of this historicising 
classicism was recently furnished by Lunatscharsky, who sees in 
Socialism the opportunity to make possible, or to realise, humanism, 
that is, a perfected culture of the masses through the return to the 
Greek mentality. In the first place, this statement is characterised 
by the fact that nowhere is there any mention made of the irrational 
forces. On the contrary, we have here a cheap, flat historicism and 
cultural mania. This sophomoric Socialist tries to save the classical 
tradition at any price, whereas we are under the impression that, 
according to Marx’s theory, the intellectual structure was supposed 
to be a result, or correlative, of the economic condition, and that it 
would have to correspond to it. There is no doubt that Greek 
humanism represented an absolute slave economy and a sharply 
divided caste society in which only the possessing minority had the 
privilege of education. The Greek achievement consisted of the 
dissolution of the collective associations with early antiquity, and 
it was then that there began the literature of the individual, which 
is enfeebling and destructive of all collective agreements. 

We have every right to expect, according to the Marxist doctrine 
especially, that a new social form, renewed by Revolution, would 
bring with it an equally revolutionary culture and new human type, 
which would have absolutely nothing in common with Hellenism. 
I should like to point out to Lunatscharsky his incredible lack of 
logic. Either Marxism is right, and the intellectual development is 
a consequence, or correlative, of the economic structure, or, as 
Mr. Lunatscharsky would have it, we think it possible, in a non 
Marxist sense, to return to Greek humanism, despite all social 
revolutions. 

Mr. Lunatscharsky is the victim of a petit bourgeois idealism that 
would do honor to all those reactionary college professors who 
believe in the emasculated notion of the equality of the spirit. 
Quite shamelessly and without inhibitions Lunatscharsky wallows in 
platitudes. For example: “Before the monuments of Greek architec- 
ture, before this beautiful centre of the Acropolis, a well-nigh divine 
monument of ancient thinking —”, in other words, psychic things, 
according to Lunatscharsky have not the right to revolution, and 
his Utopia heralds, as it were, a totality of classically misinstructed 
individuals. Lunatscharsky interests us merely as the symbol of an 
academic reactionary Socialism against which we protest violently. 
Spirit is different from the reactionary mind; as a matter of fact, 
it is the revolutionary per se. Mr. Lunatscharsky is unaware that 
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the ancient classical things have gone thoroughly phut. The classical 
picture of the world, and the theory of the unity of nature are both 
threatened by a physical discovery of the greatest importance, which 
is about to start a new physics, namely, the ‘quantum’ theory. The 
doctrine of the unilateral “I” is disposed of by the doctrine of the 
disappearance of the “I” — we shall speak of this later on — and 
the doctrine of the unity of the real will be ended by the dialectics 
of the pluralisms of reality. However, it is useless to discuss this 
question further with Lunatscharsky, who is philosophically rather 
weak. We shall content ourselves with merely pointing out the 
intellectually reactionary attitude of this academic revolutionary. 

The insurrection against the classical idea and the disappearing 
Acropoles is in full sway. Our watch-words are hallucinative, primitive 
ideas, derationalisation and metamorphosis of man, of his spirit and 
his language. It is through the hallucinative, especially, that we will 
progress towards the collective forces.) 


Two elements seem to determine Goethe’s conception of nature: 
@ vague pantheism or Spinozism, and the theory of evolution. In 
other words, a cosmic theory which corresponds to the philosophic 
phase of puberty, the type of flat pseudo philosophy, which is vomited 
forth as half scientific lyricism. In the philosophy of evolution he 
excludes the overpowering quality of death and appropriates the 
periodic regressions. Goethe childishly believes in an unproven unified 
continuity, that very stupid, yet classical hypothesis by which the 
basic problems of existence are avoided. He thus ignores all conflict 
as well as the tragic elements of life. 

In his popular philosophy Goethe uses the old bluff of such 
suggestive words as ‘eternal’ and ‘infinite’. There is nothing more 
objectionable than a philosophy which owes its effect to a super- 
annuated suggestion of religious words, in which, albeit well-hidden, 
the old classical fraud is continued, that the ‘beautiful is the true’. 


: This is a trick that has been used successfully since Plato. 


Goethe also exploits the falsest and oldest of the metaphysical 


Clichés, such as the one about “limitless unity”. This is a lyrical 
‘salad that has all the more effect on young weaklings because of 


the fact that all the intensified difficulties are hymnally strangled 
in him. Final unity, as an axiom, is dubious reasoning. 
We hear constantly of Goethe’s cosmology. If we examine it 


‘Carefully, we see that it is shamelessly eclectic. Yet this mass of 


incoherent, acquired opinions is held together by a life-greedy 
Optimism. This conventional picture of the world is entirely 
descriptive; Goethe presupposes the object, instead of creating it. 


He also overlooks entirely the hypothetical element of all cognition, 


through which, alone, cognition gains independence and power. We 
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notice that the indissoluble is hidden by this process and harmonized 
to a cheap metaphor. Never does he dare make the mad leap into 
the symbol, which at least, characterizes the conflict between man 
and being. Instead, he continually aims at a rhetorical pseudo- 
solution through allegories. He is always occupied with the painful 
striving after seductive solutions, or a dainty clarity, while the 
conflict, the incompatible, the inescapable disorder, are all hidden. 
Goethe is possessed by the prejudices of the rationalist period of 
enlightenment, that all existence develops according to law. He is 
never haunted by the thought that cognition — of which hypothesis 
is the marked characteristic — develops a-logically and unconsciously, 
and the fatality of cognition, what makes it appear necessary to us, 
rests, as a matter of fact, in the fatal automatism of the unconscious, 
which casts its shadow over the event. We fear cognition because its 
origins remain unknown to us, and all faith in logic is rooted in the 
fear of our own automatism. 

Goethe is unaware that thinking really is a dissolution of cognition 
and the latter only symbolizes an attempt to establish irrevocably 
inescapable processes. Goethe never senses that the much praised 
and accepted laws are narrow excerpts, comfortable mechanisations 
of arbitrary exceptions. He never has the curiosity to question those 
concepts which man fears like ancient idols. On the contrary, he 
remains in the superstition that an explanation proves the truth 
of a sentence, and he never seems to comprehend that cognition 
hardly ever mentions facts, since it never agrees with them, but is 
merely valuable for the formation of new facts. Never does Goethe 
understand the fatal element of the act of cognition and of the 
concept whereby the concrete is destroyed. Naively, he leans upon 
this or that problematic position without considering that it merely 
means inhibition and delimitation of being, while the problems that 
lie outside of the given task are neglected. Thus every unification 
of solutions is in the last analysis a falsified adaptation. Goethe 
easily believes in definitions without grasping that all definitions are 
only made possible through the exclusion of a maximum of facts; 
he who never understood the essentially new of his epoch, overlooks 
the possibility of a dialectical logic which operates with manifold 
murderous and incompatible contradictions. He childishly believes 
in a unified and continuous causality, without understanding that 
these — just as with all laws — are only comfortable, narrow excerpts, 
and that every continuity is woven out of the fear of death. 

We shall just mention briefly Goethe's so-called ‘“weaving-loom” | 
dynamism. A statement of the time process means its stabilisation — 
and therefore its strangulation. Nothing is changed about it although | 
physicists have finally decided, ridiculously late, however, to let . 
chairs and tables go tottering into time. . 
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To this man, possessed of an egocentric mania (in other words, 
to this unecstatic man) the “I”, that personality which he tried to 
conserve in autobiographies, is a very important matter. Possessed 
with himself, he overlooks the fact that the “I” becomes submerged 
in the act, and is forgotten, and that we can only act insofar as 
the “I” is destroyed. For the “I” is nothing more than a supple- 
mentary retrospective perspective; every act is ecstatic and can only 
come about through the destruction of the “I”. This optimist never 
understood that cognition is a form of destruction, a process of death, 
and it did not occur to him to look at cognition from the standpoint 
of death, as a means for the destruction of the real, a defense against 
the chaotic pressure of the world. Cognition, like every form, is 
a process of death, and means first of all, a diminution of living 
contacts, the elimination of conventional reality, in order to create 
a new mythos, which is our strongest reality. 

Goethe put his faith in words without understanding that words, 
like concepts, or grammar, are not only life-conserving, but also 
fatigued signs of death. The work of art brings with it a mortal 
crystallization, just as the “I” becomes submerged in its creation. 
Crystallization and petrefaction. (The work of art is in many ways 
a form of suicide.) 

Goethe’s world concept is a chaos of optimistic opinions and 
quotations, the sole tendency of which is to justify the conventional 
and comfortably accepted reality of the cultivated man. 

Goethe’s realism is dull. Formerly realism meant the compensation 
of the irrational forces or rather an attempt to conjure the dangerous 
powers with the image. Goethe compiled a sort of chatty inventory 
of the real, and his reality, his concept of man, are nothing other 
than a parti-pris of the rationalist eighteenth century. 

Goethe was possessed by the idea of happiness to such a degree 
that he only considered the real as a continuum, never however 
as a wonderful, murderous paradox. In the hallucinative dissolution 
and destruction of the personality which, up till now, has only been 
feebly attempted, — for it does not suffice to project the processes 
phenomenologically, at the same time, in equal order, and as equal 
elements into a so-called inner life, which is the heritage of a 
mealy-mouthed metaphysics — Goethe saw an extremely dangerous 
menace to life. He never understood that art, to a great extent, 
is valuable precisely because of the heightening of disorder and 
Senselessness it obtains, he never sensed the murderous element of 
the work of art, and, despite all Faustian cleverness, he never 
understood the destructive quality of symbols (grown out of old 
taboos), that mythos and symbol are rooted in a conflict between 
man and the prediscovered world, and that man, thus menaced, 
defends himself against the outside reality by creating a new 
mythical reality. 
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To be sure, Goethe hexametered didactically about the meta- 
morphosis of plants and animals, yet he never understood the 
struggle for the metamorphosis of the human and cosmic structure, 
He never distrusted words and language but covered descriptive 
conciliatoriness and servile opportunism with dazzling, albeit old- 
fashioned, cowardly allegories. Thus his Faust is built of metaphoric 
anecdote, and the banal story is decorated with virtuosity. I consider 
as one of the most distressing examples of German literature, the end 
of Faust, in which he unleashes his apparently mystic allegories 
and exhausted clichés of ecstasy like the virtuoso of description that 
he was. I know of nothing more painful than those examples of 
fraudulent ecstasy and artificial hallucination. Instead of taking an 
attitude about death, and recreating it, he sends off rockets of dead 
allegories. 

Goethe’s influence was fatal, and it has paralysed the further 
evolution of German poetry ever since his shadow, oratorized by 
garrulous monographies into giant proportions, threw a cloak over 
the real path-finders. Goethe failed to recognize the forces of genius 
of his own time with distressing consistency. Hoelderlin remained a 
stranger to him, and Jean Paul, who had discovered a dialectics 
of the soul, was obnoxious to him. 

Goethe created no mythos other than that of his own well 
organised fame, and his tactics consisted of passing over in silence 
the really great spirits of his epoch. 


Translated from the German mss by Eugene Jolas. 
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Stuart Gilbert. 


One of the most curious and in some ways disheartening aspects 
of modern life is the disparity between its material gains and its 
spiritual decline. Not only have the activities of the mind entirely 
failed to hold their own beside the conquests of science, speculative 
and applied alike, but it is difficult not to believe that they have 
actually suffered diminution. The driving force of philosophic enter- 
prise, from Plato to Kant, seems to have spent itself in a world too 
old; it may be that a sincere belief in the power of the introspective 
mind to investigate the problem of its own existence is lacking, or, 
perhaps, we are all in some way influenced by the pretensions of 
popular science and the current opinion that intellect is only a 
by-product of life, and consciousness a mere expedient. 

Indeed that business of thinking about thought, which engrossed 
an ancient lover of wisdom, seems almost an anachronism in our 
days. We prefer watching the conduct of our fellow men or the 
Pavlov kennel, manikins or drip-hounds, and noting their ‘reactions’. 
For it is taboo now to say we ‘act’ — we only dare ‘react’. 

In Mr Aldous Huxley’s Point Counter Point there is a striking 
description of that brilliant young novelist Peter Quarles (not to be 
identified with Mr Huxley himself, who is, of course, far subtler 
than any one of his characters) lying on a sofa, book in hand, 
gathering ‘ideas’ for his next novel. 


“Philip put down the book and feeling in his breast-pocket 
pulled out his pocket diary and his fountain-pen. ‘Female 
angler-fishes,’ he wrote, ‘carry dwarf parasitic males attached 
to their bodies. Draw the obvious comparison, when my Walter 
runs after his Lucy. What about a scene in an aquarium? They 
go in with a scientific friend who shows them the female Anglers 
and their husbands. The twilight, the fishes — perfect background.’ 
He was just putting his diary away, when another thought 
occured to him. He re-opened it. ‘Make it the aquarium at 
Monaco and describe the whole Riviera in terms of deep-sea 
monstrosity.’ He lit a cigarette and went on with his book.” 


One would have thought that the obvious way to approach such 
odd analogies (if one had the mind at all to exploit them) would 
be to interpret animal behaviour in terms of our own — that is 
to say, to proceed from the known (our consciousness) to the 
relatively unknown (the animal mind). But no; despite his ‘scientific’ 
bias, Peter Quarles chooses to upset the logical procedure, much 
as certain ‘modernists’ invert their metaphors; as when mon amit 
Popoloff, reversing the old order, describes the swallow as a vernal 
biplane, and prefers to sing: 
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The rose is like my red, red love. 


The bias of such a technique is obvious: the systematic denigration 
of human values, a turning away from the fact of awareness towards 
the pseudo-automatic or ‘vegetative’ aspects of human life. 

At the same time we hear much talk of subjective and objective, 
as if consciousness were situated (like the brain) at a point of space 
or in an Eiffel Tower, and there received messages from an ‘outside 
world’ and transmitted replies, ‘reacted’; whereas, obviously, neither 
thought nor any concept exists in space at all and such affirmations 
of Outside and Inside, applied to consciousness and its content, are 
as fanciful as it would be to proclaim the follies of an obtuse angle 
or the virtue of a sphere. If this antithesis of subjective and objective 
were kept in its place, as a useful fiction in the domain of meta- 
physics, there would not be much harm done. The view that there 
is an outside world, whence mysterious things-in-themselves transmit 
their meaning to the receiving-station of the mind, affords, in its 
crudely metaphorical way, a picture of the manner in which we seem 
to become aware of certain events. But when philosophers and their 
public alike begin to see in the phenomenal world a source of 
knowledge, a greater reality and a more fundamental assurance 
than that which we apprehend by the interplay of logic and intuition 
acting introspectively, in other words, when metaphysics is regarded 
as an eccentric hobby and science as the sole purveyor of certitude — 
then the time has come for those who are aware of the unique 
reality of mind to defend their position ad outrance. 

What is that position? I do not think that the account given by 
Benedetto Croce in his Logica (translated by Mr Wildon Carr in his 
illuminating study of Croce’s philosophy) can be bettered. 


“When being is conceived as external to the human mind, 
and knowledge as separable from its object, so that the object 
could be without being known, it is evident that the existence 
of the object becomes a datum, something, as it were, placed 
before the mind, something given to the mind, extraneous to 
it, and which the mind would never make its own did it not, 
summoning force and courage, swallow the bitter morsel by an 
irrational act of faith. And yet all philosophy, as we go on 
unfolding it, shows that there is nothing outside mind, and there 
are therefore no data confronting it. The very conceptions we 
form of this something, which is external, mechanical, natural, 
show themselves to be not conceptions of data which already 
are external but data furnished by the mind to itself. Mind 
fashions this so-called external something because it enjoys 
fashioning it, and escapes by re-annulling it when it has no 
more joy in it.” 


“There is nothing outside mind.” The data of physics, history and 
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art, all the sciences, are thoughts, intuitions on which the mind 
can work. The fact that Doctor Johnson, to convince his adversary 
of the ‘external existence’ of a stone, needed to kick it was proof 
that, to affirm the existence of that object, he had to appeal to a 
fact of consciousness, his own awareness. 

The connexion between a philosophy of being and the creative 
art is, I believe, intimate. The latter is not merely a department of 
psychology; it reaches back to the source of consciousness and falls 
in the domain of metaphysics. Here, again, Croce seems to have 
penetrated to the heart of the matter and I do not think that his 
belief in intuition as the starting-point of all creation can be gainsaid. 
“The intuition is the undifferentiated unity of perception of the real 
and of the simple image of the possible. In intuition we do not oppose 
ourselves as empirical beings to the external reality, but objectify 
without additions our impressions such as they are.” The intuition 
is, as Mr Carr points out, “an activity which characterises. It gives 
us a knowledge of things in their concreteness and individuality. 
This intuitive activity of the mind is entirely free from, and indepen- 
dent of, any suggestion of intellectual activity. The intuition can 
stand alone.” The artist is one who can experience and express these 
intuitions with an exceptional intensity; for we are all in some 
measure creators, the artist does not differ from his fellow men 
in kind, but in degree.... It may be objected that there is a certain 
vagueness in this word ‘intuition’, but I think that the mental 
experience implied in this word is so universal, so easily recognized, 
that this seeming vagueness may be due simply to its primacy in the 
field of consciousness and its universality. When we set about to 
analyse the content of such an experience into its ingredients, to 
make a diagnosis, we are apt to persuade ourselves that we are 
understanding it better, making it clear. That is why, when we 
consider ultimates, the very essence of experience and the starting- 
point of analysis, it may seem as if the subject-matter had become 
vague, transcendental or abstract. As a matter of fact this is the 
exact opposite of the truth, as I shall endeavour to show. 

Let us consider the first impression we receive of a vista of 
Pinewoods and sea, on emerging from a tunnel on the Riviera 
railway. The vividness of that impression, its cleanness of outline, 
its instantaneous clarity, is an intuition, unique and extremely precise. 
But let us suppose now that the train is held up by a signal and, our 
eyes still fixed on the scene before them, we decide to take in the 
details, to classify, and to exercise the logical faculty. We seem to 
be getting to know the place better, as we say, and so perhaps we 
are in the sense that we accumulate a number of details, landmarks 
and seamarks, whereby we will describe the scene to others or 
recognise it if we come that way again. But these things are 


‘ 
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abstractions in the exact meaning of the word — things we have 
drawn away from the first vivid wholeness of the scene itself. We 
have pulled it to pieces, dissected it, and the living reality of a 
sudden experience has gone out of it. The catalogue is somehow 
less concrete than its precursor, the intuition. 

Such an intuition, basis of all aesthetic expression, is neither to 
be confused with mere sensation nor with subsequent operations of 
the discursive intellect. For every true intuiton, unlike a pure 
sensation (once again I follow Croce) is “at the same time expression. 
Whatever is not objectified in an expression is not intuition but 
sensation and animal nature.” This seems a hard saying, but it 
must be considered that the term ‘expression’ is used here in its 
widest sense. It may be a purely internal process, and it does not 
involve of necessity a manifestation in any visible or audible form. 
The intuition, however, which emerges in creative work is one of 
compelling force and exists only in those persons who have what 
we call genius or, at least, talent. For the majority it may be a 
comparatively feeble movement of the spirit, or the keen perception 
(as is probably the case with animals) of only a few small items of 
the ensemble. (Thus the sight of a waterfall might mean to a 
thirsty horse merely the means of quenching its thirst; for a business 
man only so much potential horse-power.) The artist feels and 
expresses his vivid experience in such a way that others may enjoy 
an intuition identical in kind with his, one, moreover, which for 
lack of a keen aesthetic faculty they might hardly have experienced 
at all, unaided, even if they had been standing at his side at the 
very moment of his vision. 

Since the artist’s function is not one of analysis, and no accumu- 
lation of details can give the equivalent of what he experiences 
instantaneously, it follows that a realistic art, however complete 
as to details, is not at all an expression. At most it is a substitute for 
the original source of intuition; if we obtain from such a work an 
occasional flash of authentic emotion, it is an intuition which we 
have to create for ourselves; the realist supplies only the stuff of 
intuition, not its expression. Such an artist renders us much the same 
service (though indirectly, and with less efficacy) as the driver of 
the train when it emerges from darkness into that landscape of 
pinewoods and red rock, framed in the sparkling blue of sea. He 
does not stimulate our evocation by the expression of his own 
second-sight; he creates nothing, he is not a poet. Faute de grives 
on mange des merles. The photographer is not to be despised, even 
if he only gives us an Ersatz; and some cinema films, certain pages 
of realistic prose do in fact provide a tolerable banquet for the 
aesthetic appetite. It may be better to get the material of intuition 
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at second-hand than not to have it at all. But it is only a “second- 
best bed”. 

The datum of conscious thought and poetic expression, on the 
view which I have stated, is the concrete intuition in itself; its 
attributes and relations are ascertained only by a process of analysis; 
they are thus less fundamental, less real, than the immediate 
experience from which they are abstracted. It would seem to follow 
that what is usually called truth, the aim of the logical, analytic 
faculty, has no superior currency in the realm of art. Such truth 
implies a subsequent testing of experience by criteria outside itself, 
it is not immediate. Aesthetically speaking, a dream may be as 
valid as a ‘reality’. For the value of creative art depends on the 
intense expression of a moment’s experience, a sudden sense of 
ecstasy (in the full meaning of that much-abused word). Such a 
moment was that described by the great mystic, Thomas Traherne, 
in his Centuries of Meditation. 


“All appeared new and strange at first, inexpressibly rare and 
delightful and beautiful. I was a little stranger, which at my 
entrance into the world was saluted and surrounded with innume- 
rable joys... I was entertained like an Angel with the works of 
God in their splendour and glory. I saw all in the peace of Eden; 
Heaven and Earth did sing my Creator’s praises, and could not 
make more melody to Adam, than to me... Eternity was manifest 
in the Light of the Day, and something infinite behind everything 
appeared; which talked with my expectation and moved my 
desire.” 


Or, in a different vein, by Aubrey Beardsley, in a ‘decoration’ of 
his magic palace ‘Under the Hill’. 


“Huge moths, so richly winged that they must have banqueted 
upon tapestries and royal stuffs, slept on the pillars that flanked 
either side of the gateway, and the eyes of all the moths 
Witting: open and were burning and bursting with a mesh 
of veins.” 


Or, again, in the “unforgettable loveliness” (as Mr McGreevy so 
fittingly describes it) of a stanza in the “Hollow Men”. 


Eyes I dare not meet in dreams 
In death’s dream kingdom 
These do not appear: 

There, the eyes are 

Sunlight on a broken column 
There, is a tree swinging 

And voices are 

In the wind’s singing 

More distant and more solemn 
Than a fading star. 
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A factor of the present discontent may be, I think, our mistrust 
in the validity of intuition, combined with a certain idleness of 
habit on our artists’ part. It is so much easier to concentrate on 
externals, to heap fact on fact and then to say: Voila, mes amis! 
There is your raw material, get to work and build your dream 
yourselves! To capture the winged moment of vision and express its 
essential beauty is an exacting task. Need we be surprised if many 
writers prefer to collect the débris off its path, a dusty ambiance, rather 
than to hold it for one creative instant in its flight? An intuition 
is only to be grasped by careful preparation, a hard athletics of the 
powers of expression, an emotional asceticism. It is easier to string 
out a series of quasi-scientific observations or a Persian apparatus 
of symbols than to attain the heart of an experience. More insidious 
still, for it has the semblance of an inward vision, is the practice 
of cataloguing adolescent troubles, gaucheries of the awkward age, 
which has prevailed in much post-war writing. But an intuition 
is not a brain-storm, and its equivalent is not mere noise. 


Of all the lying English proverbs — and they are legion — there 
is none more false than: Take care of the pence and the pounds will 
take care of themselves. That is what is happening now. A horde 
of details is overlaying the most precious of human assets — the 
conscious soul. We jingle gleefully our pocketful of coppers, while 
the bandits are looting the bank. Needless to say, a philosophical 
literature is not the desideratum, nor a self-conscious scrutiny of 
phases of mind. The stuff of intuition is not self-inspection, nor 
can metaphysics usurp the rdéle of art. Creative intuition is an 
intensely concrete thing, the core of experience, not its brittle rind; 
an impulse of the spirit towards the undetermined, the immediate — 
almost an act of faith. But dare we hope in these dark ages for a 
recovery of enlightenment, another dawning of the light that never 
was on sea or land? Everywhere, it seems, the individual is daily 
adapting himself better to prison conditions — an hygienic modern 
prison, it is true, with all the newspapers on hand, an aquarium of 
Cerativid angler-fishes, a radio on the table, a Victrola for the rare 
moments when the wireless is mute, telephones from cell to cell, 
with free drinks, free medical attention, free love, free thought, 
free facilities for suicide — all the illusions of freedom, kindly 
supplied by a progressive management A.D.1M.G. Nevertheless the 
prisoners, or some of them, are rebellious; now and again a protest 
is audible: Give us back our dreams, despite the menace of the 


1 Diaboli. 
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machine-men and their machine-guns. For there may be better 
things outside, better by far than these material makeshifts. 
“Thus may a captive, in some fortress grim, 
From casual speech betwixt his warders, learn 
That June on her triumphant progress goes 
Through arched and bannered woodlands; while for him 
She is a legend emptied of concern, 
And idle is the rumour of the rose.” 


Be NIGHT-MIND AND DAY-MIND Em 
by 
Eugene Jolas 
PS 


Metaphysics is an attempt to find the unity of man and 
nature. The ultimate reality back of the phenomenal world, 
the transcendental universe, is the aim of this research. The 
process eventuates by means of a mediumistic act, the release 
of reason “from the pressure of an objective world.” 

Mystic action proceeds from the lower strata towards a 
higher region. It is vertical motion and seeks a final synthesis 
in a world beyond a world. Any metaphysical experimentation 
that does not first investigate the night-side of life deprives 
itself of the necessary precondition of success. 

Gnosis accepted the principle that the universe partakes of 
a dual nature. Matter, it claimed, is an active principle. There- 
fore the tenebrous regions, it believed, are identical with the 
evil principle and exist as autonomies. Derived from the 
ancient star-religions of hebraic, egyptian and asiatic origin, 
gnosis grafted the Christian purity of the catacombs onto 
the basic structure and developed a cult the aim of which was 
the conquest of the dark regions by an audacious penetration 
into them, with the idea of using the acquired knowledge for 
reaching a primal God by a process of redemption. 

Gnosis is still with us. In order to understand the very 
springs of the human psyche it is imperative to study the 
nocturnal manifestations of the spirit. They reveal themselves 
in all collective desires for sadistic hate as in war, in sexual 
aberrations, in “the malaise of civilization’’, in scatology, in 
psychiatric regressions, in our dream-life, in primitive tribal 
lore, in religious-erotic manticism, in the revival of witchcraft 
and black masses. They are found in such states as somnam- 
bulism, hypnotic sleep, stigmatisation, telepathy, telekinesis, 
possession, and the numerous occult accidents of consciousness 
discovered by Dr. Freud and his disciples. 

Weary of the struggle which gnostic duality imposed on 
him, modern man relegated the principles of both darkness 
and light to a neurosis, or to a fairy tale suitable for children. 
This latter conception has worn itself out, quite as definitely 
as the dual conception it has attempted to combat was abused 
by autocratic dogmatists. 
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We have today means for investigating the night-mind and 
day-mind that never existed before. We must use them and 
probe as far as human possibilities will permit. Modern science 
is no longer afraid of mysticism. Theoretical physics gives us 
daring speculations in a new idealistic way of thinking. The 
imagination becomes exact. The modern physical reality is a 
cosmos in which there exists a transcendental entity. Psycho- 
logy has opened the gates to the chthonian world. It is a world 
within our reach. 


A DREAM-POEM 


Dr. W. B. Smith, of Columbia, Mo., author of several philosophic 
and theological books, occupied himself with a study of the dream 
many years ago. In essays written by himself and his daughter, 
Mrs. Ficklen, he analyzed his own dreams, particularly in Dream- 
Poetry which appeared in Scribner’s Magazine in May 1891. The 
following poem which was one of the foundations of the Study is a 
dream by Dr. Smith and was quoted in the article mentioned above: 


At first they fought with tooth and tongue, 
But when it came to blows, 

The man who had the strongest lung 

Blew off the other’s nose. 


WS THE ESSENCE OF METAPHYSICS 2m 
by r 
Ludwig Klages °*) 


Metaphysics is the struggle of reason against reason arising from 
the experience of life (according to the principle similia similibus 
rotantur). It accepts every fact, be it of scientific or extra-scientific 
nature. But it chooses between the various facts, and seeks 
in this endeavour not to search for further facts, but to de-objectify 
the world and to put in the place of facts the essence. It regards 
facts as signs only (signatures), more or less important as the case 


> may be for the essence which reveals itself in the world phenomenon. 


If science is the exploration of causes, metaphysics is the exploration 
of essence. Essence = sense = life = soul. Thus Metaphysics = 
Exploration of life = Exploration of Soul. But in this essay we are 
concerned with the soul of reality, or of the universe. Metaphysics 
therefore, = Cosmic Physiognomy = the Symbolism of the All. 

In science it moves on the plane of thinking, but not with the 
purpose of solving riddles; its function is rather to make a mental 
nexus with everything factual in the world-secret insofar as it can 
claim symbolic value. It finishes with each single task as soon as 
it succeeds in discovering the relation between the problematic state 
of facts and the secret. 

Secrets, you will observe, neither want to be nor can be unravelled. 
An unveiled secret would in fact no longer be a secret. Indeterminacy 
belongs to the character of that which metaphysics offers instead 
of “solution”. For metaphysics there would be valid that which we 
might call, in changing a verse of Goethe, 


Alles Bekannte ist nur ein Gleichnis — 
Das Weltgeheimnis, hier wird’s Ereignis. 


And it is just this “ereigniswerden”, or eventuation of the 
primal secret, that is called its “cognition”. We cannot ask it for 
causes, but we can ask it for essence, whether it be that of light, 
of science, or that of the conjunction “and”. It will have to prove 
that everything which is apparently “known” in it is error, and it 
will have to point to the same primal secret showing the way it 
exists, either in light, or science, or in the conjunction “and”. 

One side of the cosmic doctrine of life is microcosmic, or the 
doctrine of the essence of organisms (perhaps the equation meta- 
biology); one side of the microcosmic doctrine forms the doctrine 
of the soul in a narrow sense, or the doctrine of the characters of 
the human personality, in other words, that which modern psychology 
intends to be, but is not. Only on the basis of a true exploration of 


1) From Vom Wesen des Bewiisstseins, Barth, Leipsig. 
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the soul can there finally be a theory of consciousness (= epistomo- 
logy). 

Metaphysics is “proved” primarily by the refutation of science, 
but its concepts of explanation, like the concepts of redness, sound, 
warmth, have only a suggestive significance, and can only explain 
something to those who, by means of them, find their way back 
to the sources of the fulfilling experience. Thus, metaphysical 
exploration does not dispense with logic, but utilises it like science, 
albeit in the service of an anti-logical task. That is the reason why 
the most important metaphysicians have always been the sharpest 
logicians. 


Translated from the German by Eugene Jolas. 
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SEE SHAMLET, OR THE GHOST 


by 
Camille Schuwer 
CAT PT LY TT ST 


Hamlet: “Seems, madam! Nay; 
it is; I know not “seems”. 


I remember one evening in a moment of wrath when I sought 
to avenge myself against this name, which is itself so perfect, by 
trying out all sorts of silly assonances, such as, omlette, armlet, 
Amelette — (little soul). When we have re-read the play many 
times we feel distinctly that here is some terrible game, indeed, 
but which one? 

One dismisses the natural relation between the name of the 
father and the son, of the dead king and the prince, in which a first 
name, rather than a family title, is to be seen. King of the Spirit 
without a dynasty. For a thing which was unique to such a degree, 
could not recur without detriment, even were time turned backwards. 
Nor could it multiply without touching on the unknown, despite 
the mysterious allusions to heredity: “nature cannot choose his 
origin’. 

Now I no longer torment myself about it. He who says, when 
he appears on the terrace: “I am thy father’s spirit”, instead of 
saying “I am thy father”, has neither flesh nor blood. He is a spirit 
in armor, a ghost. The entire play, therefore, is under the sign of 
the phantom; materially, in that it is the ghost who reveals the act 
of treason, demands vengeance and furnishes Hamlet with his 
reasons for acting, and spiritually, in that it is he who inaugurates 
this strange life of appearance, in which action is negated and 
becomes useless. It is in the phantom, then, that the son becomes 
incarnate and has his mission, to the phantom that he gives himself, 
and for the phantom that he is damned. The enunciation of the 
enigma, therefore, is as follows: an unsolvable dialogue between being 
and appearance. Hamlet identity. The stake of the play is: double 
or quits. And the formula remains valid if we concede to Shakespeare 
his author’s rights. 

We can well believe that a poet who was able to animate so many 
creations with his own spirit and live their hypothetical lives, which 
he charged with such reality that they still remain present and 
strange for us, must, at least once in his career, have faced the 
problem of their right to existence, and at the same time, the 
problem of the poet’s rights. 

In “Die Frodhliche Wissenschaft”, Nietzsche cannot contain his 
admiration for him who had the courage, himself the greatest of 
artists, to mock the poet; in that scene in “Julius Caesar” where 
Brutus makes his disdainful reply to the Poet’s remonstrances: 
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“Saucy, fellow, hence!”. But we are not convinced, for this puppet 
is not a real poet, and it is not possible that Shakespeare would 
have hurled such an injury at himself. Not that we discard the 
argument to be found in “Julius Caesar”, but, contrary to what 
Nietzsche may have thought, he who recognized Brutus as the 
stronger character, the model of a man of action, capable of 
sacrificing even “his dearest friend”, even Caesar, I see in Brutus, 
although less tortured, more sane, still strong in his stoic’s armor, 
the precursor of the future Hamlet. And the real victor of the play, 
the tender, secret admiration of Shakespeare, is Caesar assassinated. 
Beside him Brutus, with his great virtue, plays the poet’s role. 

Let’s examine the analogies. Belleforest had already pointed out 
that Amleth pretended madness in imitation of the strategy used by 
the aged Brutus against Tarquin. But what can we say if the heroes 
bear an identical surname, the name, in fact, of their simulacrum? 
The latin word “brutus” and the norwegian “amlod” both mean 
stupid, mad. Had the murderer of Caesar retained only the name 
of his ancestor, that would suffice for us to connect him with 
Hamlet. We see him, like Hamlet, reading, meditating, a poor sleeper. 
Like Hamlet, he is a murderer without a knife: “We all stand up 
against the spirit of Caesar and in the spirit of men there is no 
blood. O! then, that we could come by Caesar’s spirit and not 
dismember Caesar’. Like Hamlet, sincere and haunted by the idea 
of semblance, when Caesar calls the plotters his friends he cries 
out: “That very like is not the same”. We even find here the first 
rough sketch of the ghost who, already, tries out the holding of 
the reins. It is by the ghost of Caesar that Brutus is killed. At any 
rate, his doubt is born of Caesar’s ghost. 

But if the problem of Hamlet is already stated in “Julius Caesar”, 
it as yet implicates only the moral being. What is the value of 
sacrifice, the efficacy of duty? Here we see clearly the reply of 
pessimism, that profound sadness in which the action evolves, and 
in which only Mare Antony, with his cunning and his merchant’s 
faith, seems to be alive. An image of lonely grandeur condemned to 
death, that is the play. Nevertheless, at the end, the gleam of an 
ideal is still to be seen. In “Hamlet”, on the contrary, the human 
being in his entirety is at stake, as well as reality. The poison of 
knowledge has gotten in its work: existence seen reversely. And the 
source of action is contaminated forever! 

Compared with the chronicle from which it is taken, the Shakespeare 
play seems tiresome. It might be called “the hesitations of Hamlet”, 
and an ingenious spectator, like certain critics, would have every 
right to see in these hesitations only a subterfuge to put off the 
final dénouement. Without them, he might say, the play would be 
finished in no time. Which is the proof that “Hamlet” is a drama 
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of the spirit and that its originality consists principally in the 
interior difficulties of the hero. 

We see this by certain differences. In the early story of Amleth, 
the brother’s crime is known to everybody, officially even, with the 
result that the duty of vengeance becomes a sort of social obligation, 
a rite of honor. On the contrary, in Shakespeare’s play the treason 
of Claudius is revealed only to Hamlet, is known to him alone. And 
therefore, his sense of duty has something about it that is invented, 
free, perhaps, even imaginary. There is always room for doubt in a 
religion which has to be extracted from out ourselves. This is 
apparently why, in the history of doctrines, the teacher is never so 
entirely persuaded as his disciples. 

Another of Shakespeare’s originalities concerns the madness of 
the hero. In the chronicle he is but a pretender, conscious till the 
end of his réle, of his aim and the best means to be employed. The 
case of Hamlet is more complex and obscure. He is perhaps the 
first to experience that the gulf separating the reasonable man from 
the madman is not so impassable as classic psychology apparently 
thought it to be. In fact it considered madness and reason as 
irreducible, quite as much so as the true and the contradictory. 
As for religion, it would not admit in the derangement of the mind 
anything other than demonic possession or godly innocence. But, 
after more than a century of introspection, of clinical research and 
strict sincerity, we feel that we all have within us a madman. A 
sught deviation would suffice. The originality of Hamlet lies in the 
fact that he plays on the two stages at once. And he pays dearly 
for it, too, now wearing the costume of the réle, now becoming 
the character itself. Who could doubt of his madness when he 
appears before Ophelia, “with his doublet all unbraced, pale as his 
shirt, as if he had been loosed out of hell’? The logic of things 
in this case goes beyond the will of the man. Doubly so, perhaps. 
First of all, because Hamlet, in wanting to base his plan on a lie, 
and the reality of his vengeance on preconceived appearance, himself 
becomes the first victim of it, and he places himself in a position 
of powerlessness to act, a prisoner of the enchanted circle. Then 
again, because Shakespeare, too, if we forget the court intrigue and 
think only of the fate of the poet, when he confronted in himself, now 
Hamlet, the mirage of poetry and its creations, with the reality 
of the world and the heavy responsibilities of action, must have 
measured his impotence, being himself the victim of appearance, 
of esthetic appearance, however, and the prisoner of poetry. These 
are undoubtedly two forms of madness, and art has its own. 

If “Hamlet”, as is believed, belongs in the very center of 
Shakespeare’s creation, this shows that the poet, in middle life, 
went through a great crisis. For a soul which was able to measure 
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so many heroic souls in all their grandeur, once the phase of growth 
was passed in which the poet could still be the dupe of his creation, 
not only in the ardour of the imagination, but on the stage, where the 
dream became substance, where he himself played the role of actor, 
doubtless the moment had to come when, after the lights were out 
and the public gone, the theatre became for him only a necropolis, 
a garden peopled with shades. And since art had so often quickened 
life, love, ambition or death, to question reality was to doubt all 
the rest. Such is the grandeur and the weakness of Hamlet. How did 
Shakespeare surmount this crisis? Nothing in the works that follow 
gives any indication on the subject. We must wait until the end, 
the smiling, disabused wisdom of “The Tempest”, when the old 
magician lets his tranquil gaze wander over the world: “Our revels 
now are ended. These our actors, as I foretold you, were all spirits 
and are melted into air:....We are such a stuff as dreams are 
made on,...” So it was all just a game? Was this impassioned 
interrogation on the part of Hamlet who forced all things to reveal 
their real weight supposed to deliver them in the end, detached 
from their heaviness, but irremediably empty, in the confession of 
a definite scepticism? One had to live. And live, for the artist, once 
the uselessness of the dream is measured, is that not to resign 
oneself? And Prospero, lowering the curtain on a final enchantment, 
like the visonary who closes his eyes, is this not Shakespeare, who, 
in the midst of his glory, renounced the theatre to end his days 
in the place of his birth? 

There is also something else. That which, upon reflection, appears 
to be the strangest feature of Hamlet’s case, is not his inability 
to act, because he very often shows himself to be full of energy and 
initiative, when it comes to ruse, the stage setting and the murder 
itself, but it is his inhibition concerning the principal action i.e. the 
punishment of Claudius. And if, in the end, he arrives at this 
extreme, it is not because he has triumphed over his repulsion 
through a decision made freely and after reflection, but rather, 
according to appearances, by virtue of a surprise impulsion, an 
irresistible current, just as he kills Laertes and has killed Polonius. 
To rid oneself of an act is not to act. He does away with a guilty 
man in the same way that he has assassinated two innocent men. 
Such is the mark of his weakness. 

But the motive of his cowardice towards the really guilty man? 
Here psychoanalysis has found a response:!) Hamlet, according 
to this theory, is the incarnation of the Oedipus complex. He has 
desired and still secretly desires his mother. For this reason he has 
wished, without admitting it to himself, for the death of his father. 


1) Cf articles of S. Freud and of E. Jones. 
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When this occurs, his jealousy pursues the second rival, his step- 
father, and, through an unconscious substitution of motives, he 
clothes the dead father with all the virtues, and abhors the happy 
rival, having all the more moral reasons to do so since the latter 
owes his happiness to the crime. Being jealous, he wants to 
administer justice. But here we come to the secret spring of the 
play, which, at the same time, explains the impotence of Hamlet. 
He can’t kill Claudius because the latter represents his own desire, 
his own incestuousness. In doing this, he would be destroying himself. 
It is, therefore, only when Hamlet is mortally wounded that he can 
make an end of Claudius. In the person of Polonius, Hamlet sacrifices. 
the second substitute for the father, the moralising, babbling old 
dotard. As for Ophelia, she represents only a love the hero has 
feigned in order to excite the jealousy of his mother. 

It is not the improbability of this explanation which deters me; 
psychoanalysis has accustomed us to measure the distance separating 
a profound wish of the instincts from the disguises which it assumes, 
from the sublimation which the intelligence or the imagination at 
times imposes upon it. Nor do I object to the occult character of this 
explanation, for no one can deny that the motives of Hamlet are 
deep ones and they may have escaped Shakespeare as well as his 
hero. But the difference of quality between sexual preoccupations, 
which are always possible, and the conception of the world as 
expressed by Hamlet, assumes here such a striking disproportion 
that it seems impossible to content oneself with such an explanation, 
however judicious it might be. We are apt to forget that the sexual life 
is, fundamentally, much less varied than its manifestations. Under- 
neath the diversity of the normal or abnormal relationships between 
the two sexes, of the solitary vices, we everywhere come up against 
an identical monotony and quest of satisfaction. To what end then, 
shall we denounce the same Oedipus complex, in so many different 
dramatic and lyric works, if the artistic expression is in no way 
comparable? And after finding it similar in Shakespeare or Baudelaire, 
how does it help us in the comprehension of their art? 

The defeat of the psychoanalytical method is all the more flagrant 
when it tries to interpret a conception of the world. For in this case 
the thought stands alone, independent of the accidents which may 
have given it birth. The philosophy of Hamlet cannot be measured 
by the mediocrity of a desire. The motives, and not the least secret 
of them, are of a spiritual, not a carnal, order. It is, then, from 
this philosophy that we must start, if we want to understand the 
inhibitions of the hero. Only in this way can we trace the way 
back to Shakespeare. On this scale the relationship uniting Hamlet 
to Claudius, or to his mother, is nothing more than an episode, 
and the sexual explanation is a crude one. 
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In the very first scene the ghost has the stage. But if he appears 
to the guards and to Horatio, as well as to Hamlet, what a difference 
in the revelation! Everything tends to verify the statement of 
Horatio: “This spirit, dumb to us, will speak to him”. For he himself 
and the other soldiers only express the resistence of common sense 
to the ghost. For them the departure from the real and from the 
hallucination has the sharpness of a sword. And if they finally 
admit his existence, it is through superstition, which recreates another 
type of fact; “This bodes some strange eruption to our State”. 
Marcellus would gladly use force against that to which he gives 
a body: “Shall I strike at it with my partisan?”. The ghost remains 
exterior to them. On the contrary, Hamlet makes it his own at its 
first appearance. One feels that he carries it in himself, either as 
the presentiment of his future and of the problem which is weighing 
him down, or as an identification with his own past, through a 
natural filiation between father and son, which has a faintly 
Christian resonance. And when Horatio, foreseeing the worst 
consequences and above all the madness which the ghost could 
distill like a poison, tries to prevent Hamlet from following it, there 
is now only a play on words in Hamlet’s reply, which affirms once 
and for all his choice and his resolution. “Unhand me, gentlemen! ... 
T’ll make a ghost of him that lets me’. How could he be separated 
from that which, from now on, constitutes his substance? 

It is thus that the liberties which he takes with the ghost are to 
be explained. It is almost as though he sought breathing-space, when 
he plays with a duty, the unreality of which is assumed by the ghost; 
and when, in the scene of the vows, he calls out to the ghost, Well 
said, old mole!” in a manner which would shock us were he 
speaking to his real father, everything is explained if the two voices 
constitute only one being, as with a ventriloquist, and if we admit 
that his disrespect is only a jocular form of his doubt, or of his 
contempt for himself. 

The identification is not, however, made immediately. In fact there 
is a detail which has always astonished me: how does it happen 
that the ghost, who is visible to everybody as well as to Hamlet 
when he appears on the terrace, is perceived by him alone in the 
big scene with his mother? Contradiction, some might say, because 
one of two things must be true: either the ghost is real, and it 
is inevitable that the mother should also see and hear him, or it 
is only an hallucination on the part of Hamlet, and the scene of the 
guards has no sense. If the queen adopts gladly the second hypothesis, 
when her son talks to the phantom and calls on her as witness, her 
response is natural, because she believes that he is mad, but that 
does not make the inconsequence of it any less surprising. We shall 
be forced here to consider exigences more imperious than those of 
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the theatre. The ghost becomes consubstantial for Hamlet to such a 
point that the rather crude reality which he assumes at the begin- 
ning, the same as for the soldiers, and which was necessary to 
legitimize the empiric motives of the drama, changes into pure 
appearance, into an image, an idea, which is his creation, and it 
is finally undoubtedly to himself, and only to himself, that he speaks 
before his mother. 

It is a question then, of the actual presence of the ghost. How 
does it happen that he whose motto is “Adieu! remember me,” 
never ceases to accuse and insult his memory: “bestial oblivion’? 
According to psychoanalysis, the repugnance Hamlet feels for his 
task is at the root of the fact that he drives the thought of it 
back into the unconscious. Hence, these strange eclipses which he 
deplores. That may be, but if we follow the text closely, we see that, 
far from forgetting the murder and its vengeance, Hamlet thinks 
about it all the time. He forgets to act, which is not the same thing. 
Had there been a repression in the Freudian sense of the word, 
the image ought also to be swept away. He who recoils before an 
act, in every day life, represses both the motives and the memory 
of it, creates a void in his conscience, and forces himself to think 
of other things. A banal experience. The peculiarity of Hamlet, on 
the contrary, his torture as well as his pleasure, is this leaning 
towards the image, towards realisation, towards evasion, towards 
liberation via the image. This is the mark of the artist. Oblivion, for 
the poet, means contemplation. 

Let us look at him in the scene with the players. This scene is much 
more than a strategem to force Claudius to betray himself. It lifts 
a curtain on the soul of Hamlet. His agreability vis-a-vis to the 
actors, the speeches in which he takes part, his great interest 
with regard to the stage setting, all this shows us that at the most 
serious moment of the play, he is playing a part. When the murder 
is revealed, all he finds to say is: “My tables!” like any amateur 
who takes out his notebook to write down a brilliant thought. Now 
he is giving the spectacle for himself. The spectacle of the murder. 
This is perhaps first of all in order to nourish his hatred, to incite 
himself to vengeance. But what difference does this “first of all” 
make? The make-believe murder remains none the less a game. If 
every event which touches us carries with it a demand of sequence, 
in so far as it requires our assent or our refusal, that intermediary 
of real faith and of responsibility without which reality cannot be 
changed, it suffices that we be dispossessed by the image in order 
to convert it into a being of and for itself. And so it is that Hamlet 
is caught in his own game. He forgets that he has set a trap, he 
watches the animal. 

So it is, too, that he toys with the guilty man’s fear, as a cat plays 
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with a mouse. For we note that up till the end, except for the 
warning of the scene with the players, he leaves Claudius in ignorance 
of the revelations made by the ghost. One would like to see in 
this fact only a ruse in order not to put the enemy on his guard. 
On one condition, in any event: absolute silence. Instead of which 
he does not cease to harass his adversary by veiled allusions, the 
sense of which is clear only to himself. As Léon Daudet points out, 
he resembles a child who knows a secret, and, out of vanity, hints 
at it continually, like a threat. But Hamlet has no vanity. His 
contemplation is disinterested. 

It seems, then, that everything which Hamlet grants to the 
ghost, his duty, whether it be being or memory, is transformed 
within himself, with the aid of a mysterious alchemy, into the 
impotence of appearance. That is why he is so sensitive to the word 
”seem”: “Seems, madam! nay, it is; I know not ‘seems’.” It is not 
only because his grief is questioned, but because the word touches 
in him an open wound. All this inventory of false pretences, whether 
it be made by Polonius, when he doubts Hamlet’s love for his 
daughter: “Ay, fashion you may call it,” or by the ghost in his 
rancour: “of my most seeming virtuous queen”, acquires its real 
significance in the mouth of Hamlet, when the lie becomes nothing 
more than fine appearance: “Do you see yonder cloud that’s almost 
in shape of a camel? Methinks it is like a weasel.... or like a whale?” 
A fool of a Polonius who swallows each new image is nothing but 
the caricature of the poet who creates them and seeks to find in 
them the potion of oblivion. 

It is necessary, then, that the remedy should turn against art, 
which is the source of the evil. Such is the meaning of the celebrated 
speech, which takes on an air of vengeance: “words, words, words”. 
What Hamlet reads there, as is clearly seen by the context, is not 
a treatise on philosophy or science, but so much literature. Let us 
understand by that the description or telling of something. In this 
case, it is not that the art demon makes something seem true to us 
which isn’t true, or that it creates another word, but that it 
resembles reality, uselessly duplicating that which is, being prisoner 
of this one-dimensional universe where “old men have grey beards” 
and “their eyes purge thick amber and plum-tree gum”, just as in 
real life. That art should take its substance from reality, well and 
good, since it can’t do otherwise. But that it should dispense with 
the real, and the imitation should be taken for the thing itself, 
that is its poverty. 

One might think that for Hamlet, as well as for Plato, thirsting 
for the primal reality, art is merely the copy of a copy. But here 
the irony is more terrible. For the reality, which Hamlet means 
here, the serious thing for him, is his duty, and it is just that which 
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is plagiarized by his art, changed into a mirage. The real lie is not 
fiction but reflection. 

Is not the most sacrilegious art that of the stage, where the 
palpitating circumstances of human life are reproduced by living 
beings? Having become a spectator, Hamlet has every right to wonder 
at the facility with which the actor who depicts Hecuba’s fate, enters 
into his character, blanches, weeps real tears. “And all for nothing! 
For Hecuba! What’s Hecuba to him, or he to Hecuba?”. This is 
already the paradox of the actor. But with a total difference in 
the judgment of values. With Diderot, as with most of the aesthetes 
who have treated the phenomenon, the indentification of the actor 
with the character is a normal necessity of dramatic art, a condition 
of the illusion, that is, of the emotion and the pleasure of the 
spectator. And yet, one wonders that the trickery should succeed 
so well, and one seeks the psychological causes. We are far from 
the sorrowful astonishment of Hamlet that such a power of affection 
and sympathy should have been put to the service of, what? Of 
nothing, of an imagination, of a rdle. That one should so easily 
simulate a passion one does not really feel, whilst he who is plunged 
in so real a drama remains immobile and impotent, “A dull and 
muddy, mettled rascal, freak, like John o’ Dreams”, all this frightens 
him. And by the round-about way of confession, the player’s 
comparison only helps him to reproduce himself as an actor, to 
imagine himself on the stage, no longer feeling pity for Hecuba, 
but rather his own sorrow and indignation, capable, in fact, of 
“cleaving the general ear with horrid speech.” Always the audience! 
The defeat is hard to bear. And what a light this sheds on Shakes- 
peare, who was an actor all his life! 

Through the indictment of art, we get a curious illustration of the 
indictment of consciousness, which “does make cowards of us all”. For 
if it is true that we think in order to act, it is also true that we 
think in order to abstain from something. I “ought”, says Hamlet, 
and does nothing. Thought, which unrolls possibilities, is by its nature 
delay and dispensation. It never finishes. For why should we stop 
en route, reject the cross-roads, cut the knots, that constitute its 
richness? Hamlet is too intelligent not to have examined a hundred 
times all the exits backstage. He is not the dupe of his complaisance, 
and he accuses himself of it with an implacable sincerity. This is a 
point on which almost all commentaries agree: the source of Ham- 
let’s impotence lies in thought. 

But this is only a half-way explanation. It is wrong to accuse 
the intellectual conscience. As the faculty for forming concepts, 
for thinking out relations, the intelligence remains tremendously 
serious. It leaves the real for a moment only in order to understand 
it, and thus to dominate it. Even the highest mathematical specula- 
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tion, which is so abstract and detached in appearance, adheres 
strongly to the truth, which is its object. Thus, it is not because 
the intelligence postulates an order of things and submits to it, 
either to understand it or to act — in those two cases the rights of 
the real are identical — that it can justify Hamlet’s attitude. Only 
in the degree in which it satisfies its own activity, its pure form, 
and in the degree in which it plays. The intelligence is the aesthetic 
conscience. 

As to the cowardice which is its property, whence does it come 
if not as a result of the inveterate tendency of the imaginative 
spirit, to gorge itself with images, to prefer fiction to everything? 
That this flexion of the soul should be reinforced by a high moral 
conscience, which it paralyses, that it should ally itself with a sharp 
and penetrating intelligence like that of Hamlet — herein lies the 
tragedy. On the one hand, he is indeed very conscious of his duty. 
On the other hand, he denounces the lie and false-pretense every- 
where with infallible lucidity. But he cannot hate them, he is too 
much the artist for that. Hence the conflict in himself, unsolvable, 
because it does not depend upon events, but upon the soul. 

Doubtless this is also Shakespeare’s own tragedy. To be a 
sufficiently great poet in order to suscitate at will all the possible 
faces of good and evil, to be able to confer upon them for the 
performance, an identical humanity, equal rights, a similar beauty, 
does this not mean that he rejects the possibility of a positive 
preference, the legitimacy of a jurisdiction? Inevitably, in the work 
itself. But at the same time the genius having attained a certain 
height, is equal to the Messiah, if not in his acts, at least in his 
vision. That Shakespeare should have thus enlarged Hamlet’s horizon, 
can be seen in two lines of great importance. 


“The time is out of joint: o cursed spite, 
That ever I was born to set it right”. 


Thus it is the entire age which is rotten, like the Kingdom of 
Denmark, and the body of the world, out of joint, should be set 
aright! One would not expect that much from a family affair. To 
make a deduction from one scoundrel to general human meanness, 
from one to all, is the usual sign of bad logic. If we confront 
Hamlet’s tendency to generalize, to graft a conception of the world 
on his personal adventure, with the external exigencies of the drama, 
we find it excessive. But restituted to the personal life of the hero 
and to Shakespeare, it becomes almost a confession. 

That a Hugo, through an enormous self-contentment, should 
become enraptured by the apparent mission of the poet, whom he 
calls the ‘prophet’, is one of the lies of romanticism. Shakespeare 
has not this illusion. He belongs to a time that still maintains the 
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difference between fiction and serious belief, between dream and 
action. Hamlet is a case in point. To paint, to invent names, to 
demonstrate things, all this changes neither men nor things. Out 
of this bitter conviction is born Hamlet’s remorse. It is the cause 
of Shakespeare’s sadness. The more the genius liberates art and 
the more he builds his own kingdom with his hands, the more 
abysmal and hollow becomes the gulf between the poet and the 
world. A double universe appears: the living and the spectral. 

This condemnation of art and the aesthetic conscience takes its 
definite form and becomes a system in the sardonic attitude of the 
hero. This is doubtless yet another point that might be explained 
by the interests at stake — a process of Hamlet’s to harass the 
enemy, without the latter ever knowing at which point the comic 
allusion covers the menacing intention. But with such a motive, 
this degree of humour reveals the strings that are being pulled. On 
the contrary, it adheres so intimately to Hamlet’s personality, it 
weds itself so completely with all his thoughts, that it is hard to 
find in it anything less than a manner of thinking. The first 
romantics did not mistake this and when they wanted to incarnate 
their doctrine of irony, neither Tieck nor Schlegel found anything 
better than Hamlet, around whom they created the theory of 
Hamletism. In reality this doctrine is nothing more than a philosphy 
of art and an aesthetic interpretation of the world. This is not 
just chance. 

At first, Hamlet’s jesting was only the natural effect of cowardice. 
It was not the primitive laughter of fear, which tries to inspire 
fear with its grimacing, nor was it the laughter of timidity begging 
an excuse; it is rather the laughter of a prince, ringing with 
superiority, but it is without echo, and in his solitude, it has a false 
ring. In a sense, Hamlet only makes fun of others because he has 
a disdain for himself. A very human defense. The second moment, 
with whatever it contains of imagination and intelligence, turns 
defeat into satisfaction. The spirit is pleased with the form in 
which it plays. Whether caricature or pun it constitutes a truce of 
oblivion in which Hamlet takes a gloomy pleasure. But in whatever 
form, his humour manifests a constant desire of evasion, a subtle 
detour by which belief denies itself. The comic is indeed for him, 
as for everybody, the opposite of the serious. If the feeling for the 
comic in moderate doses remains a proof of health, insofar as the 
negation and the relative evasion which laughter indicates do not 
exceed the natural need for recreation and repose, on the contrary, 
the constant use of the comic, laughter in human form, is always 
the sign of some trouble, the warning of some weakness or rupture. 
This is the case with Hamlet. The quality of comedy, leaving aside 
all it helps to destroy both inside and outside himself, lends a sort 
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of nihilistic drunkenness to his intelligence, the same thing that 
Flaubert was to draw upon later in what he called “the point of 
view of the superior jest”. This is the consolation of despair. In the 
history of the arts it is easy to measure the growing prestige of 
comedy by the weakening of every form of belief. And it is not by 
chance that our contemporary art, which is the most detached from 
action that has ever existed, and the most gratuitous, should be 
the one in which we find the rights of humour affirmed with the 
greatest authority. 

The practical consequence of this inclination on the part of 
Hamlet, the malady which it engenders, is the malady of doubt. 
A universal doubt. Not the accidental distrust of a man whose most 
cherished belief, his faith in his Mother, has been wounded, nor 
the suspicion which is prescribed with regard to enemies or traitors, 
but a doubt of an organic, philosophic nature, inherent to his 
personality. It is, first of all, doubt of perception. When Hamlet, 
covering his eyes with his hands, takes Ophelia by the shoulders 
and stares at her face “as he would draw it”, we feel that he is 
obsessed by his interior vision to the point of being obliged to make 
an effort in order to recognize a familiar face. About everything 
he does there is the burning question which seems to ask: “What 
is reality?” The distinction between the within and the without 
loses its force for him. If the sense of reality is nothing other than 
our capacity to seize things, if belief in the exterior world can be 
measured by our capacity for action, if the solidity of things fades 
away when it no longer feels itself to be in possession of a capacity for 
resistance, then it is not to be wondered at that Hamlet should 
seem to be walking between crumbling walls. His reality has become 
equal to the dream. 

It is quite as difficult for him to believe in love, either his own 
or Ophelia’s. And it is perfectly natural, one might say, that his 
Mother’s deception should have destroyed his confidence forever. 
There are, however, certain very obscure features in this episode. 
His mother’s adultery can, if we stretch the point, explain his 
Suspicions with regard to Ophelia, but not his harsh ingratitude. 
The effect outweighs the cause. And the more the innocence of 
the heroine becomes apparent, the more his insult seems to us to 
be entirely out of proportion. Here again we find one of those 
generalizations on the part of Hamlet which cannot be justified by 
external reasons but only by his own being. It is not Ophelia who 
is at stake, it is love, that is to say, without which the general 
problem would never have arisen, his love for Ophelia. “I did love 
you once.... I loved you not.” It is here that we find the root of 
his doubt, still another impotence from which he suffers and which 
he venges on the young girl. Love is, in reality, the touchstone of 
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faith, because, like forgetfulness of self and sacrifice, it is the 
highest form of action. Declarations of love, madrigals, the hand 
on the heart, nothing seems to have been lacking during the 
youthful idyll which preceded the dramatic moment, not even those 
tiny presents which Ophelia calls “remembrances”. But we feel 
very distinctly that, for Hamlet, these were only games of the 
imagination. If his feeling had been that of real passion, the 
deception of his mother would not have sufficed to destroy it. 
And in reality, throughout the play, what we witness there is less 
of a rupture than a painful interrogation. The only moment in 
which he utters a cry of love, is in the burial scene, when Ophelia 
is dead. A significant point. That which the reality of her presence 
was incapable of doing, absence alone creates through re-creation. 
Hamlet, the poet, will certainly love the image and the memory of 
Ophelia. 

And finally, the last admission of his doubt is expressed in his 
idea of death. Death does not appear to him as to most men: that 
is to say, as a being deprived of life and property, another form of 
illness and suffering, a physical horror. Whatever may have been 
said on the subject, Hamlet is not afraid to die. He confronts the 
danger with a light heart and seems to us to be sincere when he 
cries: “I do not set my life at a pin’s fee.” His position is entirely 
a philosophic one. Death, which makes kings and beggars equal, and 
through which a skull under our feet that a gravedigger handles 
with irreverence can be indifferently that of a brilliant diplomat 
or a clown, brings everything back to its proper proportion, that 
is to say, to the appearance of things. For these differences, which 
were incapable of lasting over so short a time, were then only 
images: and the ambition which animated all these beings was 
only the “the shadow of a dream’. Once the false beard of value, 
and everything which opinion adds to human existence is torn 
aside, there remains only an interchangeable back-drop that can 
be used for everything throughout the spectable. 

It is for this reason that the solution of suicide which is first 
considered as a delivrance is rejected. Doubtless the refusal of 
death can find its justification, whatever may be the ailments of 
this life, in the terror of a greater woe in the beyond, and in our 
present ignorance, that is to say doubt, of what the other existence 
holds out for us. But this argument, which is only a secondary one, 
and of a utilitarian character, is liable to distort the sense of the 
famous question, “to be or not to be”. When Hamlet continues 
immediately asking which is better, to struggle or to die, there is 
no moral value at stake. If he has not forgotten the teachings of 
his stoic masters (we percelve the echo of this teaching) he remains 
for the moment indifferent to the struggle, which would be his 
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duty, as well as to the sort of ataraxia which he might obtain 
through resignation. The problem is a metaphysical one. It is reality 
— for which being and non-existence confront each other with 
equal weapons — that is at stake. And since death has no other 
representable existence than that of being in the negative, or a 
hollow mould, it is now death which, through a sort of reserved 
contagion, takes on the appearance of the dream. “To die, to sleep; 
to sleep: perchance to dream”. 
| But in another sense the meditation on death turns Hamlet’s 
- torment into an oasis and through it the graveyard scene becomes. 
the end of his doubting. Appearance and reality depend for their 
difference only on representation and action, wherever a choice is 
imposed. Death recomposes everything at the logical point. Like 
aesthetic contemplation, death is he who makes no choice: the object 
and the image, separated momentarily, come together again, become 
_ wedded. Everything returns to identity in the being. And this is 
_ the only lesson which Hamlet can understand, the only path which 
lies open to him, and by which he joins the ghost again. The price 
) of blood, which measures the gravity of the problem, gives proof that 
his agony was not pretended. 
; And yet, if death purges him of his doubts, which the idea of 
) death was unable to do, it is nevertheless not the conclusion of the 
| play. It is only an ending. The question asked by his bitter tongue 
survives him. The task of pleading his case, which he leaves to 
Horatio, only concerns his acts, “the occurrents, more and less, which 
. have solicited’. As for the rest, he dismisses it with a noble modesty: 
_ “The rest is silence!” But if he carries his secret with him, and 
if so much mystery still clings to this play, a little of the truth 
emerges when we have perceived how much of himself Shakespeare 
has put into his hero, not only into his gestures but into his soul; 
_ when we have perceived what it might be: the bad conscience of 
the poet. 
Translated from the French mss. 
by Maria Jolas 
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SEVENTEENTH CENTURY IN 
1931. 


CONTEMPORARY life still af- 
fords themes for a Hawthorne. 
Within the fortnight at Leesfield, 
near Oldham, England, there was 
registered a verdict that brings 
the witch days of seventeenth 
century New England into the 
purview of modern realists. In the 
vicarage, the vicar, Mr. Woollett, 
was found gassed. Some docu- 
mentary evidence was excluded 
at the inquest. Admitted was a 
photograph of the dead man’s 
daughter; it was torn across and 
to it was attached a note read- 
ing: 


This is the symbol of the eternal 
break. I lay upon you a punish- 
ment which will live with you 
till your last hours. No happiness 
shall you know, no true love, and 
if you have children they shall 
be a curse to you. 

In a letter to his wife, the vicar 
had written: 


You will spend the rest of your 
life on charity. My will is so ar- 
ranged. 


On New Year’s morning his 
greeting to his wife had been 
“God’s curse be upon you,” and 
it was testified that when saying 
such things “he would adopt the 
attitude of one administering a 
blessing.” 


The Coroner concluded from all 
the testimony that “deceased 
was a man controlled by an evil 
entity.” Accordingly the jury 
found: 


That in our opinion the deceased 
was possessed of an evil spirit. 


But the jury added a gracious un- 
Salemlike acknowledgment that 
me vicar had become irresponsi- 

e, 

From New York Times. 


GIRL, OPERATED UPON 
FOR AMNESIA, ROUSED; 
SPEAKS 12 LANGUAGES 


Where did she get those twelve 
languages? Does her right hand 
know what her left hand is doing? 
When a surgical needle punctured 
her pleural cavity, what strange 
reservoirs of the past did it draw 
upon? 

These are some of the curious 
questions that the Academy of 
Medicine is asking about Mlle. 
P.M...,a young university gradu- 
ate whose amazing case was re- 
cently reported by M. Marinesco. 

This young woman was suddenly 
struck with amnesia following the 
puncture of her pleural cavity. A 
radioscopic examination revealed 
nothing pathologically wrong 
beyond traces of pulmonary tu- 
berculosis. After a deep sleep she 
awoke “like a person transported 
to an unknown country.” 

Originally remarkable for her 
intelligence, she now could not 
even express herself in her native 
French. Her actions were those 
of a child. Her hands could not 
use the simplest objects. Finally, 
several weeks of instruction taught 
her to read and to count, but she 
still could not understand the 
simplest explanations. 

Then, suddenly, “the gift of 
tongues” was bestowed upon her. 
She began speaking twelve diffe- 
rent languages, none of which she 
had known before her amnesia. 
She wrote them too, with her left 
hand, which she had never used 
before. But why? That is up to 
the academy. 

From New York Herald, Paris Ed. 


MAGIC POTATO 
Secretary of Labor Doak 
Carries One for Luck 
and Ailments. 

By the United Press. 
HOUSTON, Tex., May 15. — All 
that he is, Secretary of Labor 
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William N. Doak owes to a magic 
potato, he remarked today in 
commenting on his re-election as 
editor of the Brotherhood of 
Railway Trainmen’s Magazine. 
A magic potato, he said, “brings 
all kinds of good luck,” stops 
rheumatism, and is “even good 
for neuresthenia,” especially if it 
happens to be an irish potato, 
grown flat- and shiny from use, 
such as Doak always carries. 


From New York World. 


STRANGE CASES OF 
NERVOUSNESS 


HAVANA, May 17 (AP) —Physic- 
ians of the Cuban Hospital for 
the Insane will assemble tomor- 
row to study curious cases of 
nervous breakdown that occured 


- Jast week in Guines and San José 


. 


de las Lajas, and that were 
attributed to the practice of 
Fetishism. 

Three Guines young people, 
brothers and sisters, were brought 
to Havana raving, after, it was 
said, their nerves had been shat- 
tred by the methods of witch 
doctors used in an attempt to 
cure their father of pneumonia. 
The father was reported to have 
suffered ill effects after buckets 
of cold water were thrown on him. 

In San José de las Lajas six 
young women were attacked sud- 
denly and mysteriously by mental 
derangements, dashing into the 
Street singing, shouting and 
making noises like animals. 

Dr.Fernando Rensoli, Director of 
Public Welfare, told the press the 
Department of Sanitation would 
not act against the alleged 
“Brujos” or witch doctors, be- 
cause the courts refused to re- 
cognize their activities as criminal. 


Associated Press report. 


METAPHYSICAL CONFESSION 
OF A GREAT PHYSICIAN. 


Dr. Max Planck recently ex~- 
pounded his philosophical prin- 
ciples in a conversation with the 
Neue Freie Presse. The great 
scientist confessed frankly that 
there was hardly a principle or 
law in science which was free 
from doubt, and that as a matter 
of fact, nonsense frequently 
triumphed over reason. The 
question whether there is such a 
thing as fundamental truth, he 
said, leads to the absolute con- 
sideration of the point of depar- 
ture connected with a scientific 
chain of arguments; if this point 
of departure is not firmly es- 
tablished, the most logical ar- 
gumentation is of necessity 
useless: the result is wrong. 

But where is the solid basis 
upon which a theory of the laws 
governing the universe and nature 
could be built? “One might as- 
sume,” says Dr. Planck, “that 
physics, the most exact of ali 
natural sciences, would provide 
a key to this question. But this 
science is also shaken by doubts; 
all principles and laws heretofore 
recognised as definite truth — 
including the law of cause and 
effect — are denied in many 
cases. All that remains to us is 
faith. It is the most reliable guide 
for the recognition of the world 
surrounding us.” 

Planck's idea is less a faith in 
the dogmatic sense, but rather a 
faith that truth can really be 
penetrated. But since this process 
shows more and more a tendency 
to abstraction, Planck concludes: 

“The highest aim of science, 
the discovery of truth, the in- 
crease of knowledge about the 
universe, is only obtainable when 
the basis of science is enlarged 
and lifted above accidental and 
persona] things. However, that is 
never possible through formal 
logic, but solely through a plunge 
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into metaphysics. We have to 
proceed from the hypothesis that 
there exists outside of the sensory 
world another real world which 
is unattainable through the 
senses.” 

If a scientist of the status of 
Dr. Planck sees today in the 
return of physics to metaphysics 
the only salvation for fruitful 
continuation in scientific work, 
we may recognise in this a sign 
of the times. 

Neue Freie Presse. Vienna. 


FAIR HAIRED CERES 
ANTHROPOSOPHISM 
AND THE TEACHINGS 
of 
RUDOLPH STEINER 


HOW ENGLISH PEASANTS 
GATHER IN LONDON 
to 
WORSHIP MOTHER EARTH 


London, January 4, 1932. 


England being par excellence 
the country of more or less 
obscure religious sects, it is not 
surprising to hear for the first 
time, even in these days, of a 
modern congregation lending 
themselves to an archaic cult. 
National attention having been 
drawn particularly to the pro- 
blems of agriculture, the English 
public has been reminded of the 
fact that there are hundreds of 
farmers, from all parts of the 


country, who have vowed a reli- | 


gious adoration to the earth, 
because, according to them, it is 
the Supreme Being. They worhip 
according to the rites established 
by Rudolph Steiner, the occult 
mystic, man of letters and ar- 
chitect, who died fourteen years 
ago. The cult founded by him 
bears the name of Agricultural 
Anthroposophists, but we notice 
that despite this scientific appel- 
lation, only genuine peasants 
are attracted by it. In reality, it 
is a resurrection of the ancient 
Greek worship of Demeter, the 


goddess personifying the earth, 
and it is really strange to see, 
as one did the other day in a 
prosaic victorian house in Glou- 
cester Place, sturdy English far- 
mers of the twentieth century 
taking part in this worship. The 
occasion was the annual General 
Assembly of the ‘“Anthroposo- 
phists” who, collected together 
in a hall bare of the slightest 
religious symbolism, adored their 
divinity. The earthy accent, not 
to say dialect, of certain of these 
peasants, from all parts of the 
English countryside, was suffi- 
cient in itself to destroy all 
atmosphere of mysticism, and one 
might rather have expected a 
discussion of the price of cattle, 
or that of the last oat crop, than 
religious meditations. Moreover, 
these meetings are very infre- 
quent, for the farmers who make 
up the sect are not theorists. 
They apply their beliefs in a 
practical manner, that is to say, 
in their work. For instance, be- 
lieving that the earth is a being 
who breathes and takes her rest, 
just like man whom she feeds, 
they prefer to sow their seed in 
the afternoon, when Ceres brea- 
thes a more invigorating air, and 
when she is better prepared to 
undertake the task imposed upon 
her. 

The anthroposophists believe, 
on the other hand, that the 
earth should be watered and 
stimulated with fertilizers at 
twilight, when it takes a well- 
earned rest. It is in the morning, 
when, fresh and recuperated, the 
earth gives forth the night air, 
that the farmers do their reap- 


ing at harvest time. They never — 


use artificial fertilizers and they 
look upon the chemical products 
with which modern cultivators 
spray fruit trees and plants as 
poisons. To enrich the soil they 
use only organic products, and 
they believe that, in observing 
these rights, they obtain the 
favors of the earth, who shows 
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herself more generous towards 
them as a result. 

A Northumberland farmer de- 
clares that, since he gave up the 
materialistic methods of farming, 
he has had more abundant har- 
vests and that the quality and 
freshness of his products are 
objects of admiration on the part 
of all his neighbours. 

From “Le Matin”, Paris. 


WITCHCRAFT IN MIDLANDS. 


WOMAN PUTS “SPELL” ON 
WITNESS. 


REFUSAL TO GIVE EVIDENCE. 
OLD BELIEFS THAT LINGER. 


From our own correspondent. 


WOLVERHAMPTON, Jan. 15. 


Though witches are no longer 
burned at the stake in this 
country, it is apparent from a 
police-court case at Wolverhamp- 
ton this week that there are still 
left people who stand in fear of 
them and of the consequences of 
incurring their displeasure. 

Happenings in remote country 
districts of the Midlands and 
allegations which are made in 
police-courts from time to time 
reveal the existence of a surpris- 
ing belief in witchcraft and 
superstitions. 

The case was one in which a 
wife summoned her husband for 
persistent cruelty, alleging he 
struck her with a poker. The 
husband was asked if he had any 
witnesses, and a man came for- 
ward who said he saw what hap- 
pened, but dare not speak of 
what he saw because, he alleged, 
the woman was a “witch” and 
would put a spell on him. 


BOILED VIOLETS IN WATER 


The woman, he declared, boiled 
violets in water and then cast 
her spells. 


The statement was greeted with 
some laughter, in which the 
woman joined, but the man 
would not give evidence. 

His attitude confirms the view 
that in a locality which has been 
so industrialised as South Staf- 
fordshire the old beliefs linger. 

In another police court at 
Tipton, in the same area, similar 
allegations of casting spells have 
been made in recent years. 


BLACK COUNTRY BELIEFS 


The casting of spells is only 
one of many superstitions which 
survive in the Black Country. 
There is the belief 

That bread baked on Good 

Friday will never go mouldy. 

That rain caught on the same 
day is a cure for affections of 
the eye, and 

That hot-cross buns preser- 
ved from one year to another 
render the house immune from 
fire. 

Many are the beliefs regarding 
supposed cures for illness. Amu- 
lets are still worn, raw potatoes 
are held to be good for rheu- 
matism, and a certain bone from 
a sheep’s head soothes neuralgia. 

A superstition which has been 
revealed at local coroner’s in- 
quests, though less frequent since 
the war, is that a loaf of bread 
containing a quantity of quick- 
silver, if placed in the water, will 
float exactly over the spot where 
the body lies. 

Death tokens are numerous—as 
entering a house with a broom 
over the shoulder, supposed noises 
in a table drawer, the chirping 
of a cricket, the “winding sheet” 
in a candle, and the howling of 
a dog near to a house where a 
person lies ill. 
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WASSAILING THE APPLE 
TREES. 


PAGAN RITES IN SOMERSET. 
From our own correspondent. 


MINEHEAD, Jan. 15. 


Weird scenes took place in the | 


orchards at Carhampton, near | 


Minehead, Somerset, today, when 
the villagers carried out their 
strange ritual of wassailing the 
apple trees. 

Gunshots summoned the villa- 
gers to the orchard. There they 


gathered round the largest apple 
tree, while “wassail men” sang 
incantations to it and exhorted 
it to bloom well and bear well. 

Pieces of cider-soaked toast 
were hung in the tree to please 
the “good spirits” and robins. 
The wassailers sang, shouted, 
cheered, fired guns, and made as 
much noise as possible to scare 
away “bad spirits.” 

The rite is an ancient pagan 
custom which originated with the 
Druids. Its power to secure a 
large apple crop is still believed. 

From The London Times. 
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Ma JAMES JOYCE at the HALF CENTURY Hi 
by 
Padraic Colum, Stuart Gilbert, 
Eugene Jolas, Thomas McGreevy, 


and Philippe Soupault. 
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Exile they say who do not know 
That in a thousand years 

But one is born worthy of 

The doom that exile bears. 


‘Tis not to bring from Sicily 

Songs for the Ptolemies, 

But to set between one and one’s land 
The centuries, not seas. 


To forge upon the iron found 
With labour and with care 

The conscience of a race that has 
To find its character. 


To forge it on the anvil was 

Once iron alight, 

Black, pitted, dense that tore through space 
A weighty meteorite. 


And still to hold as presences 
Memories of childhood’s day, 
The lesson read, the voices heard, 
The schooling and the play. 


This is to know what exile is — 

Yet he is not alone 

Who hears the few the flare illumined 
Tell him his task is known. 


Padraic Colum 
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1932 commemorates two anniversaries; the tenth of Ulysses, 
the fiftieth of its author’s birthdays. What is more, it is due 
to witness an event surpassing in interest even the issue of 
Ulysses, the publication (under a definitive title) of Mr Joyce’s 
Work in Progress. It will be hard for such of us as followed 
the serial revelation of fragments of this new work, when it 
appeared in Transition, and avidly assimilated (so far as our 
wits enabled us) this prodigious pabulum, till its rhythms 
flowed in our blood and we heard the lilt of Anna Liffey 
in every flowing stream, the giant stride of ‘H. C. E.’ in the 
roar of city traffic and clanging of the trams, the bell-chimes 
of ‘Isolde’, a ring a ring a rosaring, in every garden of jeunes 
filles en fleurs — it will be hard for us to accept the fact that 
‘the motion is ended’ and this living growth has been arrested, 
petrified, at an arbitrary moment, under a specific title. 

For, in truth, this Work in Progress never could be ended; 
like certain mathematical computations it might be worked 
out to a certain number of ‘places’ and left at that; but 
potentially it spreads and foliates throughout infinity. 

Just as Ulysses has influenced all the imaginative literature 
of the past ten years, it may be predicted that the next decade 
will bear the imprint of Work in Progress. Indeed the synthetic 
language (its salient aspect at a first perusal) lends itself to 
imitation; given a certain verbal adroitness and a smattering 
of foreign tongues, many a writer may seem to recompose the 
Joycean technique. But it may be foreseen that such efforts, 
just as was the case with Ulysses, will rarely rise above pastiche, 
a pastrycook’s confection. 

For the genius of James Joyce has an Elizabethan quality, 
an universality, a gift of reconciling classical, modern and 
romantic that, Shakespeare excepted, renders it unique. That 
power of discovering symmetry and coherence in all pheno- 
mena, of whatever species and place and epoch, of assimilating 
the present with the past, passion with intellect and (on the 
technical side) the utmost verbal freedom with strict precision 
in the handling of vocabulary, is a power beyond the scope 
of any but the greatest. The ‘romantic’ sees in Work in Pro- 
gress a revolutionary art, an impassioned reversal of all values 
and a challenge to the past; the classicist discerns, behind the 
spinning flux of words and symbols, the steel frame of unalter- 
able law. Classic and modernist, each is justified; for pure 
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mind and pure emotion — both are there. Only those who 
demand a criticism of life (an appraisal, as they would say) 
will be disappointed. Nowhere does the author quit his high 
neutrality, never does he join the salesmen in the market- 
place hawking their messages, the latest word in ‘uplift’. 

The humour that pervades Mr Joyce’s new work is no 
longer that of the satirist (a Swiftian influence is sometimes 
discernable in Ulysses) ; it is a detached, at first sight, almost 
an inhuman humour — somewhat akin (to compare great 
things with small) to those animal grotesques which justify 
the modern cinema. Erudition may be needed on occasion, 
to catch the point, but the joke itself is usually as broad as 
that of an Elizabethan ‘gag’. 

Elizabethan, too, is the boldness of the technique; never 
since those spacious times has an author dared to express him- 
self in language so dense with allusions, so lavishly intricate, 
making such demands on readers’ intellect and intuitions. In 
an age of obeisance to those whom Stephen Dedalus in Ulysses 
called the hydra-headed rabble, when our artists are bidden 
to adopt the lowest common denominator of illiteracy and 
mental inertia, when learning is taken for impertinence and 
schooling is confused with ‘play’, James Joyce, defying Zeit- 
geist, has reasserted the hierarchy of cultural values, the spiri- 
tual imperium whose refuge in all Dark Ages lies on the high 
Mount Athos of individual minds. He has done better than the 
war-mad demagogues of fifteen years ago; he has made the 
world — of intellect — unsafe for democracy. 

And yet — no sooner written than gainsaid — these phrases 
I have penned seem narrow to the point of falsity; you cannot 
pin James Joyce’s genius down on any private setting-board 
of culture. So many are its aspects that each reader finds in it 
the mirror of his dreams; just as, following his temperament, 
each of us sees the world as vale of tears or smiles, a home 
or hell for heroes.... 1 remember showing some pages of 
Work in Progress (one of the ‘Fables’, I think) to a friend, 
a product of the English Public Schools, with their virtues and 
limitations, and, naturally, a profound aversion from all that 
bears the taint of ‘intellect’, After some brief recalcitrance, he 
began to grin, to chuckle, soon to explode with laughter. What 
it was all about he hardly knew, but the sound of the words 
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when he tried to pronounce them and the mere look of them 
printed on the page were quite enough. 

The value of a writer’s ‘message’ is often in inverse propor- 
tion to his earnestness and, as a solvent, laughter does more 
than logic. Our pacifists would do well to insist on the absur- 
dity of war rather than its atrocity, and 


“Malt does more than Milton can 
To justify God’s ways to man.” 


Laughter, indeed, is — with, perhaps, his sense of awe and 
magic — that which sets man above the other animals. Love, 
polemics, ambition and deadly earnestness, stock themes of 
novelists and poets, are shared by man with beasts and insects. 
Laughter and a sense of incongruity are man’s prerogative from 
earliest childhood; in trailing clouds of humour do we come. . . 
By its radical humanity Work in Progress appeals to those 
innumerable readers who are chary of “the humanities’. 
Outrageous puns, words that have shed their syntax, slipped 
their moorings, bob, like gay champagne corks, on eddies of 
Gargantuan laughter. A comparison of the Joycean humour, 
its verbal magic and elemental vigour, with that of Shakespeare 
is all but inevitable; yet there is a striking difference. In his 
greatest works, as it seems to me, Shakespeare takes the tragic 
view and, only to intensify it, introduces moments of comic 
relief (such may appear the Joycean dosage in Ulysses) ; 
whereas Work in Progress is a carnival of the Comic Spirit — 
with, very rarely, sombre intervals of ‘tragic relief’. As long 
as man remains himself, the laughing creature, James Joyce’s 
new work will live, and the magic of his humour will persist 
across the ebb and flow of classic and romantic tides, a ‘posses- 
sion for ever’, the constant heritage of this memorable year. 


Stuart Gilbert. 
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James Joyce reached the half-century mark in February of 
this year. It is a mile-stone in the literature of the world. 

Joyce dominates his age as few writers have done. He has 
revolutionized literary expression. He has shaken the static 
world of phenomena to its foundation, 

His work is not big in quantitative output. But “Dubliners”, 
written in his early twenties, followed by the “Portrait of 
the Artist as a Young Man” and “Ulysses’’, created before he 
was forty years old, represent a gigantic architecture of a 
subjective-objective cosmos. Any one of these works would 
have sufficed to make the reputation of a great writer. 

The as yet untitled “Work in Progress” is now being added 
by him to his life-work. A herculean task. A work without 
parallel in modern literary history. The English language here 
reaches heights not achieved since Shakespeare. 

A life without sensational events is the background of this 
creative production. A life of exile for the most part. A life 
devoted exclusively to the flights of the spirit. A life of 
solitude, of pessimistic withdrawal. 

From the moment he first tried to get a public hearing, 
there developed a sullen resistance against Joyce. He would 
never compromise. The publication of “Dubliners’” was held 
up, when Dublin respectability seemed to be menaced. It was 
suppressed in Dublin after many delays in publication and it 
was not until several years later that it saw the light of day 
in London. The “Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man” 
aroused the fury of ecclesiastical cliques, “Ulysses’’ was con- 
sidered to have inaugurated the “sewage epoch’’, and was 
banned in America and England, to the everlasting disgrace 
of the intelligence of both countries. “Work in Progress’, 
during its publication in Transition, was received for the 
most part, with catcalls and hisses. 

Only a short time ago, both England and America once 
more played true to form. When Mr. Harold Nicholson, who 
had been invited by the British Broadcasting Company to 
speak before the microphone on the subject of current literature, 
suggested a discussion of the work of James Joyce, every 
attempt was made to prevent his carrying out his intention. 
After certain humiliating obstructions — which resulted in 
a sabotage of his first lecture — Mr. Nicholson was finally 
allowed to give the talk, on condition that he make no 
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mention of “Ulysses’’. In America, Mr. Joyce’s predicament 
of not being able to copyright his book, has made it possible 
for a band of swindlers to imitate in every detail the only 
existing edition, published by Miss Sylvia Beach, and to 
distribute it as the original, all over the country, at book-leg 
prices. 

While a small circle of well-wishers, including Miss Harriet 
Weaver, Miss Margaret Anderson, Miss Jane Heap, Messrs. 
T. S. Eliot, Ezra Pound, Valéry Larbaud and John Quinn, 
were taking up the cudgels for his work, Mr. Joyce was 
reviled, calumnied and misinterpreted by a herd of critics who 
would have done honor to the Spanish inquisition. The follow- 
ing letter by Sir Edmond Gosse which was shown at the 
Exposition des Cent Ans de la Vie Francaise, in celebration 
of the hundredth anniversary of the Revue des Deux Mondes, 
speaks volumes anent the revolting hypocrisy of the official 
critics: 


Au catalogue, Gosse (Edmond) 
No. 416 Lettre autographe sur James Joyce 
17 Hanover Terrace June 7 1924 
Regent’s Park 

N.W.I. 


My dear Monsieur Gillet 

I should very much regret your paying Mr. 
J. Joyce the compliment of an article in 
the “Revue des Deux Mondes”. You could only 
expose the worthlessness and impudence of 
his writings, and surely it would be a 
mistake to give him the prominence. Ihavea 
difficulty in describing to you inwriting 
the character of Mr. Joyce’s notoriety. 
ft ils partly political; it is partly a per- 
fectly cynical appeal to sheer indecency. 
He is, of course, not entirely without 
talent, but he is a literary 


(The rest of the letter is not visible) 


I cannot forgo speaking here of my three years’ association 
with James Joyce during the publication of “Work in Progress”’ 
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in transition. Certainly no work was ever designed to create 
more misunderstandings between editor and author. There 
were none. 

His meticulousness in the correction of proofs — not to 
mention the fact that correction, in his case, meant inevitably 
amplification and refinement of minutiae — made the editorial 
task an unusually hectic one. Particularly when one considers 
that we were printing four hours from Paris, and that nobody 
in the printing establishment spoke English. There were 
always three, sometimes four and five sets of proofs. The 
fact, too, that at that moment Mr. Joyce’s sight was very 
bad occasionally necessitated the setting-up of proofs in an 
especially large type. (The condition of his eyes is now 
happily much improved, owing to the brilliant operation 
performed on them two years ago by Prof. Alfred Vogt of 
Zuerich. ) 

I recall, among numerous similar happenings, one particular 
case, when a four-page addition had to be made after the 
first four hundred copies of the review had already been 
stitched. Everything was held up. The addition that had been 
announced by telephone came by the early mail and was rushed 
to the composing-room. During the day the completed copies 
were ripped apart, and by evening a sufficiently clean proof 
of the new text had been obtained for us to feel we could 
call it a day. For the second time the bon 4 tirer was given. 
Just as we rolled slowly out of the printer’s street, there 
arrived a telegraph messenger with a few more corrections. 
Despite the fact that the word “Joyce’’ had become a verb 
of objurgation on the part of the “typos’’, M. Brulliard, the 
head of the establishment, showed an unusually intelligent 
suppleness, when called upon to accede to what many a printer 
might have dismissed as caprice. The telegraphic corrections 
were made, too. Possessors of transition no. 6 may have 
perhaps asked themselves why the page numbering of that 
volume should have started to stutter around page 106, which 
was followed by 106a, 106b, 106c, 106d, 106e, 106f, It was 
in order that the unforgettable “Mookse and Gripes’ might 
scuttle into their intended place. 

Mr, Joyce’s reputation on the continent has grown by leaps 
and bounds during the last six years. The translation of his 
works into the principal European languages — particularly 
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the French rendition of “Ulysses’’ by Auguste Morel, with the 
assistance of Valéry Larbaud and Stuart Gilbert, which was 
published by Mlle. Adrienne Monnier — has started a plethora 
of critical estimates in almost every country. He is now pro- 
foundly influencing European writing. 

About James Joyce, the artist, however, I should prefer 
not to go into details here. Many violent battles have 
already been fought around his name, and Transition’s atti- 
tude is sufficiently well-known for me to forgo any further 
commentary. 

But on his fiftieth birthday, I should like to say how much 
Transition sympathizes with his titanic work and feels proud 
to have helped distribute his last creation. It seems appropriate, 
therefore, that Transition make itself the mouthpiece of his 
friends in sending a message of greeting and admiration. 


Eugene Jolas. 
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At first it seems odd that Mr. Joyce should be only fifty 
years old. For already he is as much part of a slightly younger 
Irishman’s background as O’Rahilly and more so than Mangan 
or Synge or Mr. Yeats. Mr. Yeats has the nobility of passion- 
ate intellect and Olympian imagination and like Corneille and 
Goethe he has influnced his country, and goes on influencing 
it, from above. But Joyce! Joyce’s nobility seems to me to be 
all heart, all loving interpretation. It is why he can afford to 
be so honest, why he can say everything. He writes about 
human beings as the most enlightened and humane of father 
confessors might, if it were permitted, write about his penitents. 
For an Irish Catholic, his Dublin is the eternal Dublin, as 
Dante’s Florence is the eternal Florence, Dublin meditated on, 
crooned over, laughed at, loved, warned, Dublin with its 
moments of hope and its almost perpetual despair, its boast- 
fulness and its cravenness, its nationalism, its provincialism, 
its religion, its profanity, its Sunday mornings, its Saturday 
nights, its culture, its ignorance, its work, its play, its streets, 
its lanes, its port, its parks, its statues; its very cobbles, and 
the feet, shod and unshod, worthy and unworthy — if a 
charity like Joyce’s permit the use of so final a word as 
“unworthy” in relation to any human being — that walk them. 

And if the Dublin of his earlier work is conscious Dublin 
with its memories, the Dublin of Work in Progress is 
subconscious Dublin with its half-memories, its legends, its 
fantasy. If Ulysses is Dublin moulded by the Church and all 
that the Church stands for, Work in Progress is the Dublin 
that immemorial nature created. It is because the author can 
identify himself with these two universal influences, even in 
relation to what, for anyone who cares about living, is a 
rather intolerable as it is a rather intolerant, strife-ridden, 
little town in the lesser of two unintellectually not very 
important islands off the coast of Europe and civilisation, 
that Joyce’s work is of universal significance. Plutocratic 
provincialism and opinionated heresy may not grasp the fact 
— Joyce is still banned in England and America, and Ireland, 
in so far as it is Anglicised, remains on the fence about him — 
but plutocratic provincialism and opinionated heresy do not 
stand quite as high as they did in the stupide dix-neuvieme. 
And so an Irishman of 1932 may feel that all of the world 
that signifies is with him in offering homage and affection to 
this young, still surprisingly young, compatriot who is not 
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merely one of the greater glories of his own, but one of the 
most human writers of his time in any, country. 


Thomas McGreevy. 


Neither time nor space can maintain an absolute value before 
a manifestation of the spirit. What can one say about a man’s 
age? It is little more than the occasion for recollections, little 
more than a milestone. 

It was therefore with surprise, with shock and admiration 
that I learned that James Joyce was only fifty years old. 
Already historians have seized upon this life for the purpose 
of disseminating their own viewpoints and suppositions. But 
Joyce’s friends, more comprehending, are thinking of his 
health, of his sadness. And joining with them, I come to him 
strong in my friendship, and in the respectful and intimate 
affection which binds me to this unclassifiable man, to this 
man who is strong in his weakness, to this great writer who 
is, first of all, a man who suffers and smiles. Behind him 
move, as though against a stage curtain, the shadows of 
Daedalus, of Bloom, of Anna Livia. 

Is it true? I no longer know if Joyce is fifty years old. 
On this day, like any other, I offer him my admiration, my 
faith and my friendship. 

Philippe Soupault. 


Caricature of James Joyce by CESAR ABIN 


GEES DAMES JOYCE, TRANSLATOR Ga 


TE LT ES EE EEE EE ME PTT ED 
STEPHEN’S GREEN 


The wind stood up and gave a shout. 
He whistled on his fingers and 


Kicked the withered leaves about 
And thumped the branches with his hand 


And said he’d kill and kill. 
And so he will and so he will. 


James Stephens 


LES VERTS DE JACQUES 


Le vent d’un saut lance son cri, 
Se siffle sur les doigts et puis 


Trépigne les feuilles d’automne, 
Craque les branches qu’il assomme. 


Je tuerai, crie-t-il, hola! 
Et vous verrez s’il le fera! 


James Joyce, after James Stephens 


1) This—Mr. Joyce's first translation to be published—was sent by him to his Irish fellow- 
writer on his recent birthday which, by a strange quirk of fate, both Mr. Stephens and Mr. 
Joyce celebrate the same day. They were born at the same hour, the same day, the same year. 
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EEE, «DAMES JOYCE, AD-WRITER:) 
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Buy a book in brown paper 

From Faber and Faber 

To hear Annie Liffie trip, tumble and caper. 
Sevensinns in her singthings, 

Plurabells on her prose, 

Sheashell ebb music wayriver she flows. 


Humptydump Dublin squeaks through his norse; 
Humptydump Dublin hath a horriple vorse. 

But for all his kinks english plus his irismanx brogues 
Humptydump Dublin’s granddada of all rogues. 


1) Written A propos of the publication of Haveth Child. * Livi 
Plurabelle in the Criterion Miscellany. Faber & Faber, Vociea? : Ewcrgwhere end nme. Lives 
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Final proof of "Work in Progress" TRANSITION No. 18. 


Corrections sent with final proof, "Work in Progress”, 
TRANSITION No. 18. 


BIAMES JOYCE'S ANNA LIVIA PLURABELLES 


In Basic English. 
TT ER TSE Ce EE EE IE SS) 


The last four pages of Anna Livia Plurabelle, by James 
Joyce, have here been put into Basic English, the International 
Language of 850 words in which everything may be said. 
Their purpose is to give the simple sense of the Gramophone 
Record made by Mc. Joyce,* who has himself taken pact 
in the attempt; and the reader will see that it has generally 
been possible to keep almost the same rhythms. 

In places the sense of the story has been changed a little, 
but this is because the writer took the view that it was more 
impottant to get these effects of rhythm than to give the 
nearest Basic Word every time. Where names of rivers have 
been used simply for their sound they are put into the Basic 
story without any change, and underlined. Words from Latin 
and other languages ate given in the same way. 

The normal process of putting complex ideas by men of 
letters into Basic English is through the use of foot-notes, 
wherever there would be any doubt as to the sense of the 
simpler account. But Mr. Joyce was of opinion that a 
compatison of the two languages would be of greater interest 
if the Basic English were printed without the additions 
necessary to make the sense more complete, In this way the 
simplest and most complex languages of man ate placed side 
by side. C. K. Ogden. 


Well are you conscious, or haven't you knowledge, or 
haven't | said it, that every story has an ending and that’s 
the he and the she of it. Look, look, the dark is coming. My 
branches high are taking root. And my cold seat’s gone grey. 
Viel Uhr? Filou! What time is it? It’s getting late. 

How far the day when | or anyone last saw Waterhouse’s 
clock! They. took it to pieces, so they said. When will they 
put it together again? O, my back, my back, my back! | would 
go then to Aix-les-Pains. Ping pong! That's the bell for Sach- 
seldute — And Concepta de Spiritu — Pang! Take the water 
Out of your cloths! Out with the old, and in the new! Goda- 
vari keep off the rains! And give us support! So be. Will we 


1) To be obtained from the Orthological Institute, 10 King’s Parade, Cambridge, Price 1 
€a or 25-post free. 
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put them here now? Yes, we will. Flip! Put out yours on 
your side there and here I'll do the same. Flap! It’s what I’m 
doing. Place! It’s turning cold. The wind gets high. I'll put 
some stones on the hotel linen. But that it came from a mar- 
tied bed it would be watered and'folded only. And I'll put 
my meatman’s garment here. There's fat on it still. The road 
boys will all go past. Six undergarments, ten face cloths, nine 
to put by the fire, and this for the cold, the church house 
sisters’ linens twelve, one baby’s overall. 

Mother Joseph might give it away, she said. Whose head? 
Other ways? Deo Gratias! Where now is all her family, say? 
In the land of the dead or power to come or their great name 
for ever and ever? All have livings! All is well! Some here, 
more no more, more again in a strange land. They say that 
same girl of the Shannons was married into a family in Spain. 
And all the Dunders de Dunnes in Markland’s Wineland, the 
other side of the water, take number nine in American hats. 
And that threaded ball so loved by Biddy went jumping till 
it came to rest by religion’s order yesterday night with a 
waxlight and a flower of gold in a side branch of a wide 
drain of a man’s-friend-in-need off Bachelor's Walk. But all 
there is now for the last of the Meaghers in the round of the 
years before and between is one knee-ornament and two 
hooks in the front. Do you say that now? Truly | do. May 
Earth give peace to their hearts and minds. Ussa, Ulla, we're 
all of us shades. Why, haven't they said it a number of times, 
over and over, again and again? They did, they did. I’ve 
need, I've need! It’s that soft material I’ve put in my ears. 
It almost makes the least sound quiet. Oronoko! What's your 
trouble? Is that great Finn the ruler himself in his coat-of-war 
on the high stone horse there before Hengist? Father of 
Waters, it is himself! Over there! Is it that? On Fallareen 
Common? You've Astley’s theatre now in your head, where 
you were making your sugar-stick mouths at poor Death- 
white, the horse of the Peppers, till police put a top to your 
doings. Take that spider’s mist off from your eyes, woman, 
and put out your washing squarely. I’ve had enough to do 
with your sort of cheap work. Flap! Ireland dry is Ireland stiff. 
May yours be helped, Mary, for you’re fullest among women, 
but the weight is with me! Alas! It seemed so! Madame 
Angot! Were you lifting your glass then, say Mrs. Redface, 
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in Conway’s beerhouse at Carrigacurra? Was | what, loose- 
in-the-back? Flop! Your tail walk’s Graeco-Roman but your 
back parts are out of the straight. Haven't | been up from the 
wet early morning, Martha Mary Alacoque, with Corrigan’s 
trouble and my blood-vessels thick, my wheel-rod smashed, 
Alice Jane at her last, and my dog with one eye two times 
overturned, wetting engine cloths and making them white, 
now heated by turns and then again cold, | a woman whose 
man is no more, that my sporting son may go well-dressed, 
the washerman with the blue-grey trousers? You got your 
strange walk from the army diseased when the Duke of Cla- 
rence had the run of the town and ‘twas you gave the smell 
to Carlow. Am | seeing right? Yes, | saw it again! Near the 
gold falls! My blood is ice! Forms of light! See there! 

Keep down your noise, you foolish woman! What is it but 
a black-berry growth or that grey long-ears the old four are 
owners of. Are you talking of Tarpey and Lyons and Grego- 
ry? | am saying now, please all, the four of them, and the 
cry of them, that sends that go-in-the-mist and old Johnny 
Mac Dougal among them. 

Is that the Poolbeg light-house over there, far, far, or a 
steamer sailing near the Kish sands or a fire | see in the 
undergrowth or my Garry come back from Indies? Do not go 
till the moon is up love. She’s dead, little Eve, little Eve she’s 
dead. We see that strange look in your eye. A meeting 
again, and then a parting. I'll give the place; let the hour be 
yours. My map is on high where the blue milk’s moving. 
Quick, let me go. I’m going! So long! And you, take your 
watch, the memory flower. By night your guiding star. So 

_ Safe to journey’s end! What I see gets feebler among these 
_ shades. 

) I'll go slowly now by my way, to Moyvalley. And so will 
I, to Rathmines. 

Ah, but she was a strange little old woman, anyhow, Anna 
Livia, with drops from her toes. And Dear Dirty Dublin, he, 
on my word, was a strange fat old father to his Danes light 
and dark, the female and male. 

Old girl and old boy, their servants are we. Hadn't he his 
seven women of pleasure? And every woman her seven 
sticks. And every stick its seven colours. And every colour 
a different cry. Washing for me, a good meal for you and 
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the chemist’s account for Joe John. Before! Before! His mar- 
kets were married, the cheap with the bad, like Etrurian 
Catholics of hated religion in their light reds, light oranges, 
light yellows, light greens, and the rest of the seven the 
rain gives. 

But in the animals’ time, where was the woman? Then all 
that was was good. Land that is not? A number of times, 
coming happily back. The same and new. Vico’s order but 
natural, free. Anna was, Livia is, Plurabelle’s to be. Our Nor- 
wegian Thing-seat was where Suffolk Street is, but what 
number of places will make things into persons? Put that 
into Latin, my Trinity man, out of your Sanscrit into our Aryan. 
Hircus Civis Eblanensis! He was kind as a she-goat, to young 
without mothers. O, Laws! Soft milk bags two. O, Laws! O, 
Laws! Hey! What, all men? What? His laughing daughters of. 
What? 

No sound but the waters of. The dancing waters of. Winged 
things in flight, field-rats louder than talk. Ho! Are you not 
gone, ho! What Tom Malone? No sound but the noise of 
these things, the Liffey and all its waters of. Ho, talk safe 
keep us! There’s no moving this my foot. | seem as old as 
that tree over there. A story of Shaun or Shem but where? 
All Livia’s daughters and sons. Dark birds are hearing. Night! 
Night! My old head’s bent. My weight is like that stone you 
see. What may the John Shaun story be? Or who were Shem 
and Shaun the living sons and daughters of? Night now! Say 
it, say it, tree! Night night! The story say of stem or stone. 
By the side of the river waters of, this way and that way 
waters of. Night! 


Mr JAMES JOYCE AND HIS NEW NOVEL 
; by 
Louis Gillet *) 


I return once more to Mr James Joyce. Soon it will be ten years 
since he published his unforgettable Odyssey, opus dedaleum, “cette 
omnipéte, multiforme et moult farragineuse chronique”, translated 
and discussed in every language of the world. Meanwhile Mr Joyce 
already turns his back upon it; and whilst a hundred imitators try 
to filch from him the methods of Ulysses, he is busy with a new 
work, which, long before it is finished (so far we know only the first 
part of it), is causing even more talk than the first. 

As yet untitled, this book is provisionally named Work in Progress. 
Parts have appeared at long intervals since 1925 in a review published 
in Paris, Transition. It is safe to predict that some day the collection 
of these stray parts will be the bane of the bibliophile. A dozen 
fragments have already appeared at different intervals. Three or 
four are to be found separately in amateur editions. The best known, 
already a classic under the name of the heroine, Anna Livia Plurabelle, 
is to be had in a popular shilling booklet. A few pages of this brief 
treatise have even been translated, insofar as one can flatter oneself 
to translate a text of this kind; the authors of this task were eight 
in number, and they deserved praise, as we shall see. 

Doubtless it is rash to speak of an unfinished work, one which 
is difficult and several degrees more “joycian” than were the hardest 
parts of Ulysses. But everything Mr Joyce writes has a bearing on 
one’s estimate of his strange genius. Once started, it is difficult 
to leave off. And maybe it is not impossible at this stage to outline 
the new venture of the author, and to determine its import. 

The central theme in Mr Joyce’s thought is a mystical conception 
of the idea of time. His work, like that of Proust, is based on a meta- 
physical view of duration, but there the resemblance ends. Time for 
Proust is bergsonian duration, but for Mr Joyce time is absolute, 
monumental, the non-temporal of the illustrious Gianbattista Vico. 
In his autobiography, wherein the author has put so much of 
himself, the hero, Stephen Dedalus, declares: 

“IT am a man who seeks to escape the nightmare of history”. 

Thus speaks Shakespeare’s Anthony, escaped from the “world’s 
great snare”, or Rabelais’ wise man, devoted to pantagruelism or 
the “mépris des choses fortuites”. And Ulysses is contemporaneous 
with the war! Mr Joyce thus has absolute indifference to events. 
History does not exist for him. Nothing is new, everything repeats 
itself. From his youth enamoured of Ulysses, the author is early 
convinced that the quest of the ingenious prince of Ithaca is today 
the same for the first comer. Bloom repeats unwittingly the exploits 


1) Translated with the kind permission of the “Revue des Deux Mondes”, 
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of Homer’s heroes. He is just the shadow of another, the repetition 
of a legend written once and for all. Life is a mere tautology. 

The second essential characteristic is, after the negation of time, 
that of space. Apparently Mr Joyce is ever the vagabond angel, 
the wild goose, the migrant who neither rests nor stays, whom a 
restless demon hunts from town to town, eternally nomadic: from 
Ziirich to Trieste, from Trieste to Paris, for twenty-five years his life 
is that of a half voluntary exile, like that of the millions dispersed 
throughout the world by the Irish diaspora (is it because of this 
that he sees himself in the phoenician Ulysses or in his contem- 
porary double, named Leopold Virag, alias Bloom, son of Israel?) 
In reality, this uprooted one does not leave his native town: his 
travels are merely a method of cultivating his nostalgia. From his 
first book Dubliners to this one which still awaits a title, all his 
work has for its scene the old pirate city on the banks of the Liffey. 
Just as for Ulysses the reader needed always to have at hand a map 
of the town, its squares, avenues, docks, Eccles Street, Merrion 
Square, Ormond Quay, Nelson’s Column, so must he now get some 
idea of the gardens of Dublin, those glorious ornaments of the city, 
the woods, the lawns, and the water of Phoenix Park. 

It is in an eating-joint beside the river, along the avenue which 
leads to this Park, that the author has placed the characters of his 
poem. One must be aware that they represent all human history. 
And why not? It is a special part of Mr Joyce’s genius quite naturally 
to form unities, universals: and this gift belongs naturally to all 
children. What is more simple for a child than to place around 
himself all of which he has heard; a garden no bigger than a 
pocket-handkerchief is quite enough for him: he sees no difficulty 
in making it contain the whole of Paradise. It will cost him no 
effort to imagine in this corner our first parents, the animals of 
Noah’s Ark, the dialogue with the serpent. All his bible history (and if 
need be Greek and Roman too) can pass before him without difficulty 
in these familiar surroundings. The child will be no whit surprised 
if he should see, beside the bush where dwells the eternal Father, 
a monument of Wellington, recalling the battlefield of Waterloo. 
There is no time like this happy age for wedding all these things 
together, and for reconciling all the histories of the world. 

All that which was, “once upon a time”, Eve, the Virgin, the child 
Jesus, Tom Thumb, is mixed up in a yesterday without precise 
dimensions, which can draw nearer or grow deeper to any extent 
at will. Space and time are fairies. Everything happens as in the 
stories. Everything is clear, and everything is mysterious. And it 
is by a similar miracle that Mr James Joyce, recalling Phoenix Park, 
can place therein without improbability all the history of the earth, 
and put, as the proverb says, all the world in a nutshell. 
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I shall not attempt to tell the story of the poem, of which nobody 
knows anything yet: it is probable that the story is no more tellable 
than that of Ulysses, for the simple reason that nothing happens 
therein. We know only the scene of action, the inn on the Dublin 
riverside; the publican and his wife, two children (Shaun and Shem), 
the servant-girl, customers, — he needs no more than that to 
recapitulate the whole universe. The world and its history are the 
dream people. Two anonymous drinkers talk together and make 
the beginning, which starts in the middle of a sentence. These two 
fill the role of chorus. Suddenly, a thunderclap expressed in a 
verbal cataclysm, a characteristic onomatopoeia of two lines preci- 
pitates us, from the first page, into undiluted Vico. Ab Jove 
principium: it is thunder, according to this philosopher, the fear 
of the sky threatening to fall, which inspires men with religious 
horror and the idea of celestial power. Fear was the begetter of God. 

This drama of the skies brings our thoughts immediately to the 
fall of the angels; and from this fall, — then there you are, just 
as I said, at the Wellington Memorial, — what is to prevent us from 
passing to another illustrious ruin, that of the modern Lucifer, 
Napoleon? One sees how the themes are linked together in this 
strange symphony: men are, today as at the beginning of the world, 
the playthings of the forces of Nature; they translate their impres- 
sions into myths which comprise the fragments of experience, the 
shreds of reality which are held in the memory. And thus is made 
a legend, a sort of extra-temporal history, formed of the residue of 
all histories, which one might call (in using a title of Johann 
Sebastien Bach) a cantata for all time. 

The whole of the first part (the poem will have three) is devoted 
to the father and mother, the Adam and Eve of the work, the man 
and woman of all time. The second is not yet written: it will depict 
the day of children, their games, their dances, their lessons, which 
will provide another opportunity to show in the most ordinary of 
daily affairs a mint of ageless things, the profound, unalterable, 
indestructible past of humanity. For the poet, a children’s ring o’roses 
can be as full of symbols, can be as ritualistic, as an office of the 
liturgy. 

The last part, which is, I believe, not yet drafted, although drawn 
up, represents the sleep and the dreams of the household, all the 
images and memories of the day which can pass through the sleeping 
mind; it is a picture of flowing reminiscences, of the vain desires 
and confused wishes which wander in our sleepy, loosened soul, 
which comprise the crepuscular life of thought. Ulysses terminates 
with a nocturne of this order, with a great lullaby in which there 
pass by all the thoughts of a sleeping woman, all which passes 
through her pillowed head at the moment when she closes her eyes, 
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abandons herself, and sways gently between sleep and vigil. 
Undoubtedly it is this theme which the author has enlarged and 
orchestrated to include a whole family, a whole household which 
drifts on the waves of obscurity, seeking for the first time to 
depict this great tenebrous bath in which the half of our existence 
is plunged, and where our vital energy daily renews itself. For we 
belong for the most part to the powers of night, to that vast 
impersonal empire which takes us back every evening to its arms and 
where the notion of the individual self it lost; in that place there 
reigns supreme a power of which we have ceased to be the masters, 
an unknown god who whispers to us the thoughts of the race, the 
oracles and memories of the hereditary mind and thus, since already 
our conscious activity is so little owrs, since our days lend us only 
an illusion of being whilst our nights belong to us not at all, one 
can say with the Greek poet that life is the dream of a shadow. 

I do not know whether this brief outline gives the intentions of the 
author and the nature of his enterprise. More even than in the 
case of Ulysses, one feels that such a work has nothing in common 
with what we call a novel. It is much more like a Divine Comedy, 
a new Paradise Lost, despite the very humble status of its characters: 
the object of the author is to make the world live in a pub-garden, 
something like it lives in the Guignol marionnettes. A very philo- 
sophical view. A family is a microcosm: it is a miniature universe, 
and the child knows no other. From this it follows that the characters 
cannot but be extremely generalised figures, types reduced to the 
common traits of humanity, like those of the masks of the ancient 
theatre or the Japanese: and the same character can thenceforth 
carry successively without trouble a certain number of these masks. 

This is one of the most confusing novelties of the work. The 
identity of the characters is subject to frequent eclipses. Even 
Leopold Bloom was not perfectly comprehensible until one realised 
that his story is that of Ulysses. Here the hero’s entity undergoes 
a great number of other diverse modifications. His personality 
decomposes at will. On the municipal register he appears as 
Humphrey Chimpden Earwicker, which is a thoroughly Christian 
name for an Irish publican. Earwicker, means pierce-ear, perce- 
oreille: from which it follows that the good fellow is often called 
by the knightly and no less Irish name of Sir Perse O’Reilly. But 
even more often is he called, in the English fashion, by his initials 
H.C.E., and these letters serve to introduce a limitless number of 
interpretations. The commonest version consists in translating them 
as an abbreviation of the phrase Here Comes Everybody, in other 
words Mr Everybody; but the formula equally admits of a host 
of different readings, the three letters being three fixed notes, the 
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framework of a motif which otherwise lends itself to myriad 
variations. 

That is not all: under the all-encompassing label of Mr Everybody, 
the author does not hesitate to usher in any conceivable character 
whom he may momentarily regard as being suitable to his hero: 
the father Adam or the patriarch Noah, the archangel Michael or 
the great Saint Nicholas of little children, the emperor Napoleon, 
Saint Patrick or Dean Swift. I know not how to justify this amazing 
fantasy. Evidently we are concerned with a mythical personality, 
from whom we cannot expect conduct conforming to our own. With 
all the progress of which we are so proud, we have lost the sense 
of gods. In the old days nobody mistook them: under the swan’s 
plumage or the bull’s hide, as in the form of a golden cloud, the 
ancient never hesitated to recognise Jupiter. We may also reflect 
upon that well known system of the doctors of the Middle Ages, 
whereby the Old Testament is made a prophesy of the New, so 
that Abraham, Melchizedek and twenty other kings or patriarchs all 
represent the Messiah, and that the whole Bible concerns itself, 
under a hundred different names, with only one person: Jesus. 
We may also reflect upon the Hindu doctrine of reincarnation. And 
lastly has not psychology familiarised us with a similar notion of 
the disintegration of the Ego — that a person, formed by a collection 
of different personalities, resulting from an innumerable host of 
ancestors, has little more consistency than the collective name 
of Paris or London when applied to a town of several million souls? 
Here are some reflexions which may throw light upon the poly- 
morphous concept of Proteus-being with which Mr Joyce has sought 
to invest his hero. Enough at least to show that the author has 
the right to conceive a creation of which the chief motive is none 
other than his caprice and his genius of humour. 

All this would be clear enough, if Mr Joyce’s humour did not play 
us a further trick and rejoice in complicating things by a bewildering 
eccentricity of language. Mr Joyce is beyond doubt the most amazingly 
gifted of living writers, but moreover, gifted as none has been since 
Rabelais, for verbal inventiveness and virtuosity, for all which 
concerns the beauty and music of words, he is at the same time 
the most thoughtful artist, the greatest imaginable master of his 
medium and of his effects. Each episode of Ulysses is written in a 
special gamut, in accordance with a rigorous system of allusions 
and of imagery. 

In Work in Progress the whole linguistic tissue, the very structure 
of language, the means of speech, is found altered and almost 
upturned: there is a total recasting of the principles of the dictionary, 
and an operation which in sum is equivalent to the creation of a 
new language. Doubtless every great artist works more or less in 
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this way: each has his own palette and tonal quality, his way of 
turning a phrase, his own vocabulary, that which we call in one 
word his style. Nobody doubts that Mr Joyce is one of the greatest 
known stylists. But the genie of language, the sort of word-demon 
which possesses him, tends in this case to monstrous development, 
to a kind of malady. This we shall be able to judge from a few 
examples. 

Mr Joyce is a melomaniac, and perhaps the most decided of his 
tastes is that of music: he has a delicate ear and a charming voice, 
and I do not think he has ceased regretting that he is not Chaliapine. 
It would be worth while to study the influence of music on his 
manner of writing: one might perhaps get in this way the best 
explanation of his work. At the same time he possesses an extraor- 
dinary philological memory, and a surprising gift for playing with 
words in any language. 

I am quite aware that punning is a much decried talent, which 
people of taste leave to undergraduate common rooms and provincial 
dinner parties. Victor Hugo excelled in it. In Homer, Ulysses, when 
the Cyclops asks his name, replies that he is named Outis. i.e. Noman. 
Now Ulysses in Greek is Odysseus, or Outis-Zeus (Noman joined to 
the name of the Deity). And there Mr Joyce discovers mysteries. 
In his first book, a judge wears a “vermin” collar. In Ulysses, the 
pun becomes one of the elements of comedy. 

Yet, to write a whole book with this ink, to extend the system of 
distortions and grimaces to every line, and to nearly every word 
of each line, in a long work — that, in vulgar parlance, is a horse 
of another colour: a risk perhaps heroic and perhaps absurd, for 
which one sees no precedent in literature. For we cannot regard 
as such the imitations of old French, such as Balzac’s Contes 
Drolatiques, nor even the pieces in which Rabelais jabbers the 
uncouth (the Foeneste of Agrippa d’Aubigné, that long gasconade, 
is again quite a different thing), nor even the enigmas of Fanfre- 
luches Antidotées of the macaronic speeches of the famous Merlin 
Coccaie. It is, however, these examples of voluntary nonsense which 
seem to me to contain the nearest approach to the “Joyce case”: 
a linguistic jest, a sort of carnival, a grammatical mardi-gras, a 
philologist’s good-humoured carouse. But, compared with these 
models, the author of Work in Progress is a fellow of further com- 
plexity. He is far from the bonhomie of our fathers, he has not 
their jolly, guileless laugh. His mischievousness, his irresistible 
frolicsomeness of an Irish playboy or clown, are tinged with an 
infinity of secondary purposes, poetical emotions, knowledge of all 
kinds, and underneath the chaff one is soon confronted with the 
sombre fantasy of his ancestor Dean Swift. 

Mr Joyce has thus devised an instrument to his hand, with an 
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unprecedented number of strings, which his nimble fingers strike 
with as great a speed as that with which the lacemakers of Puy 
manipulate their bobbins, causing a miraculous variety of meanings 
to appear in the words. Sometimes the alteration of one word, one 
“printer’s error”, is enough: “when all is zed and done”, with the 
piquant play on the word “said” and the letter Z, the last of the 
alphabet. At others, the pun pure and simple: “muddy terranean” 
(Mediterranean) causes us to smile in making the epithet “muddy” 
stand out from the classical name of the blue sea. Occasionally, 
above all with proper names, a slight difference discloses an 
unexpected meaning: “Bottisilly” (Botticelli and silly) is a dig at 
the preraphaélite sissies. When Mr Joyce writes “Benjermin Funk- 
ling”, it is easy to recognise beneath this travesty the inventor of 
the lightning conductor. But funke, in German, means an electric 
spark, and thus, by attraction, the syllable, “german” stands out 
in Benjamin, meaning at one and the same time “cousin” and 
“German”. I find in the same phrase a half-dozen problems of 
similar kind: it is as tricky as a puzzle. 

But there are even more complicated cases. The author, in a 
perfectly delicious phrase, on the birth of a spring, wishes to depict 
a tree which falls across the stream and creates a waterfall. He 
says that the tree “forstfellfos”’. The word is wholly an invention. 
It is created around “fell”, with a double alliteration in “f” to 
enclose this radical. The framework is evidently this series of 
consonants: fff, by which fortissimo is indicated in music. Now 
“forst” is a made-up word, which no dictionary contains but which 
suggests “first” and “forest”, i.e. the vegetable, primitive thing. 
The final “foss” is Scandinavian, and means a waterfall. This 
syllable brings the composite word to an end in bubbling and furious 
foam. In itself, the word is prodigious: it is a naturalistic creation, 
an entire little poem like a Japanese hai-kai, one of those living 
hybrids like the syrens and centaurs of Greece... But I shall be 
accused of discovering in this forstfellfoss as many beauties as 
Philamente in the famous “quoi qu’on die”. 

The most celebrated portion of the book (where forstfellfoss is 
situated) is that which concludes the first part, and which contains 
the history or legend of the heroine. 

I mentioned that she was called Anna Livia, which is the name 
of the Liffey (amnis Livia, as the old geographers used to print it); 
the name Plurabelle signifies a beauty made of many beauties, 
as the small streams the great rivers. The author imagines, near the 
inn of which I have spoken, two washerwomen rinsing their clothes 
in the river: their dialogue closes the book, forming a counterpart 
to the opening provided by the drinkers’ talk. The two gossips, 
whilst plying their paddles, exchange their reflexions; their tongues 
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never rest; all the scandals of the town pass by with the dirty 
washing. The reader can easily imagine their talk. Meanwhile, 
midway through this chronicle of slanders, one of the two women, 
being curious, makes the other tell the life story of Anna Livia: 
a piece of folklore, the adventure of a river, of a nymph surprised, 
as in all coast stories, by a pirate raid, an assault, the possession 
of the frightened naiad by the brigand founder of the town, a rape 
followed by a marriage, the nuptials of Dublin and the river. Pleasing 
fable, vivid and uncertain figure, half maid and half watercourse, 
image of Undine which incarnates like a mythological deity the 
charm, the feminine principle of life. Night falls, the two washer- 
women become indistinct forms. Their words fade away in turn. 
One changes into a tree, the other into a rock; and one hears 
no more on the bank, with the silken rustle of the river, save the 
nocturnal duet of the stone and the elm. 

One certainly feels that the man capable of imagining such a 
theme and of giving life to such legendary beings is a poet. Still, 
who can say what personal influences enter into the birth of a 
goddess? “I love rivers’, says Mr Joyce to me; all which flows, all 
that undulates, all which passes away, image of ourselves, of our 
instability and fickleness. And thus, to please himself, the author 
has undertaken to compose a homage to his Liffey, a procession of 
all the rivers of the world. Not with parochial insularity, as in the 
Voulzie of Hégésippe Moreau: 


Is the Voulzie a great river with islands of fame? 
No, but with a murmur as sweet as her name 
A tiny running stream, with difficulty seen. 


Far from it. It is formed in the fancy of his encyclopoedic head, 
by the law of epic enumeration, by daring and the love of difficulty 
overcome: for you would not wish that these river-names should 
appear plainly as on an ordinary atlas. Only by allusions, reflexions, 
furtive irridescenses, such as those of a shoal of fish between two 
waters, they glide between the lines, in the filigree of talk; there 
are more than five hundred of them circulating, camouflaged in 
this way, wrapped up in everyday words, in baroque puns, in the 
talk of the two gossips, so much so that in this chatter of washer- 
women slapping their clothes by the Dublin river, all the fluid of 
the planet goes by, all the liquid element, all the moving, the 
floating of life. 

Thus the text has to be read almost like that of Dante, according 
to several superimposed senses: there is a literal sense, an allegorical 
sense and maybe several others, almost as many as there are skins 
to an onion. In fact, each phrase ought to be written on several 
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parallel lines, as music is written. For example, one of the gossips 
says to the other that she cannot hear at all, because she has cotton 
in her ears. Here is Mr Joyce’s phrase (in italics): 


It’s that here wadding I’ve stuck in my ears. It 
It’s that irrawaddy (*‘) I’ve stoke (2) in my aars (8). It 


all but hushes the least sound. 
all but husheth the lethest (4) sound. 


I spare you the details of grammatical forms (that here — popular 
speech, to stoke — stronger than stick, husheth — archaic form, 
softened by the close proximity of th in both “the” and “lethe”). 
One sees the colossal pains, the minute care which is spent on his 
effects. There are three published texts of the piece under our 
consideration (not to mention rough drafts and intermediary stages): 
the final version has not kept intact a single line of the original. 
This prose is set up with the same nicety as a fable of La Fontaine 
or a poem of Mallarmé. 

“Those twenty five pages,” said the author to me, “have cost me 
sixteen hundred hours of my life.” And he added, as if for himself, 
“Perhaps it is craziness. One will be able to judge in a century.” 
No doubt so great a concientiousness, so consummate a mastery, 
an art unequalled today, together with such modesty, should make 
the critic circumspect: do not let us hasten to decide, before the 
end, if the battle be won or lost. It’s not for us to tell: the experience 
of Ulysses teaches us not to pride ourselves too much on our first 
judgements, and that certain novelties which at first shock our 
prejudices have sometimes their grace and value. “Patience; and 
remember patience is the great thing, and above all things else we 
must avoid anything like being or becoming out of patience.” 

Mr Joyce would have been able to rest with glory upon the laurels 
of Ulysses, and peacefully to enjoy a just renown. He has preferred 
to risk everything in an uncertain venture. Such courage compels 
admiration. It is not for us spectators to cry “chuck it!” and tell 
him that he attempts a useless enterprise. I have tried to read the 
sphinx. Dare I suggest to the author that after all his prowess, his 
linguistic pyrotechnics, the wonder of his phrases with their double 
and triple secrets, that which I feel most in his work is the poetical 
quality of certain quiet pages which do not seek to astonish? I stand 
amazed before his equipment, his alchemist’s retorts, and before 
the miracles of his word-metamorphoses. But I would give all that 
for the following invocation: “Lead, kindly fowl! They always did: 


1) Irrawaddy, Indo-chinese river 2) Stoke, English river. 3) Aar, Swiss river. 
4) Lethe, river of Hades. 
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ask the ages. What bird has done yesterday man may do next year, 
be it fly, be it moult, be it hatch, be it agreement in the nest.” 
Those are some of the most exquisite cadences which have charmed 
the ear since the prose of Shakespeare. When Mr Joyce talks thus, 
one would like to say to him, as the servants of the sire of Lerné 
say to Gargantua: “Monsieur le jaseur. Dieu vous garde de mal, 
tant vous avez la bouche fraiche!” 


Translated from the French by Ronald Symond. 


GES THE VERITABLE JAMES JOYCE ay 
According to 
Stuart Gilbert and Oliver St. John Gogarty 


(The appearance of Monsieur Gillet’s article in the 
“Revue des Deux Mondes”, the century old organ of 
conventional French thought ,1) was simultaneous 
with the publication of the following article in the 
“International Forum”, Berlin. The contrast which 
the two articles present cannot fail to interest all 
those who have followed Mr. Joyce’s work.) Ed. 


Mr. Stuart Gilbert has written a book about James Joyce. Dr. Oliver 
St. John Gogarty has written a letter on the same theme. The letter 
is short and the book is long. But shortness and longness are not 
measures of wisdom. Mr. Stuart Gilbert is obviously a professional 
literary critic and he is obviously not an Irishman. He is too solemn 
for that. Solemnity is not an Irish quality. An Englishman can be 
naturally solemn. And a typical Irishman is profoundly serious but 
rarely solemn. Moreover, Dr. Gogarty has this advantage over Stuart 
Gilbert: He is a Dubliner himself. He knew Mr. Joyce intimately and 
he is said to be the medical student whom Joyce presented as “Buck 
Mulligan” in Ulysses. 

Before coming to discuss either the book or the letter it may be 
well to make a few prefatory remarks here for the benefit of foreign 
readers. 

Mr. James Joyce is a Dublin man. That fact of itself might almost 
give him the right of claim to literary ability. James Stephens once 
said to me that Dublin is the literary metropolis of the English- 
speaking world. Being a fellow citizen of James’s, I concurred. And 
at the thought there leapt to my mind the following names: Jonathan 
Swift, Sheridan, Oliver Goldsmith, Dick Steele, Burke, Farquhar, 
Wycherly, Congreve, Sterne, Thomas Moore, James Mangan, Oscar 
Wilde, Bernard Shaw, W. B. Yeats, J. M. Synge, John Eglinton, Sean 
O’Casey. If they were not all born in Dublin — and Wycherly was 
born in England — Dublin was at least their Alma Mater, in the 
literary sense. In fact I now call to mind the name of Mr. George 
Moore, one of the few writers of English prose at the present time 
whom one would hold up to a foreign student for guidance in purity 
of style. George Moore lived between the Irish countryside and Paris 
in his earlier literary days. But when he felt the source of his 
inspiration drying up he went to Dublin and made a sojourn there 
of some ten years. Since then he has written his really good books — 
Hail and Farewell, for instance, and The Brook Kerith. 


1) Another very interesting analysis of Mr Joyce’s work has recently appeared in "Corres- 
pondances”, also one of the oldest reviews in France. The author is Monsieur Daniel Rops. 
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Mr. Joyce’s literary pedigree therefore comes of first class stock. 
And nobody can doubt his intellectual ability. Joyce has a command 
of the English vocabulary which is very rare. And he has written 
very commendable prose in The Portrait of the Artist as a Young 
Man; but it just fails in that quality which would make prose what 
is called first class. Mr. Joyce can also write good lyrics, as you will 
find if you read Chamber Music. The following lyric, from that 
collection, I remember by heart. 


“Strings in the earth and air 
Make music sweet; 

Strings by the river where 
The willows meet. 


There’s music along the river 
For Love wanders there, 

Pale flowers on his mantle, 
Dark leaves on his hair. 


All softly playing, 

With head to the music bent, 
And fingers straying 

Upon an instrument.” 


Mr. Joyce’s youth was spent in Dublin during that earlier period 
of the Anglo-Irish literary revival when Dublin was a humming hive 
of literary industry. Somehow or other he never belonged to the 
swarm. And he deserted the hive rather early. He came to live in 
Austria and in Switzerland and in France, where he now has his 
abode. And it was during this exile that he wrote what some critics 
call his masterpiece, Ulysses. 

There would be no sense in calling attention to Ulysses here except 
for the fact that some responsible English writers have been praising 
Mr. Joyce’s work in a superlative way recently, and this recent move- 
ment has come to the aid of a cabal of spurious literary people who 
have been trying for the past nine years to push Ulysses on the 
public — and especially on the foreign public — as the greatest 
masterpiece of modern English literature. 

Mr. Stuart Gilbert is the latest of the responsible writers. His book 
is very formidable and very solemn. It runs into four hundred octavo 
pages. It is all about Ulysses and we are told by the author that it 
has been written under the supervisional collaboration of Mr. Joyce 
himself. Was Joyce pulling Stuart Gilbert’s leg? The main thesis of 
the latter seems to be that Joyce is the modern counterpart of Homer. 
Mr. Stuart Gilbert tells us naively that the Irish are the descendants 
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of the ancient Achaeans, who were Homer’s people. Therefore Joyce 
is the Nth. great grand-child of the blind Achaean poet. Mr. Stuart 
Gilbert writes: 

“The Book of Ballymote is one of the earliest documents dealing 
with Irish history which we possess; it was compiled by several scribes 
from earlier records, at Ballymote in Sligo, about the year 1391. 
Amongst its contents are the genealogies of all the principal Irish 
families, tales of the Irish kings, the translation of an Argonautica 
and a history of the War of Troy. In the list of the people described 
as having fought at Troy appears the name of Trapcharla, an 
authentic Irish place-name (Co Limerick), whose derivation is said 
to be torf-karl, ‘a turf-cutter’, or throp-karl, ‘a small farmer’. 

But the legendary association of the early Irish with the Achaeans 
or their neighbours is far from being limited to a casual reference 
in the Book of Ballymote.” 

Then he goes on to quote from P. W. Joyce, the Irish historian — 
no relation to James Joyce however. According to the quotations 
mostly all the early Irish settlers came from Greece. One of the last 
migrations to Ireland was that of the Milesians, under the command 
of the eight sons of the hero Milesius. 

“Milesius,” says Mr. Stuart Gilbert, “is referred to in Ulysses, 
where the Citizen speaks of the early Irish flag, the oldest flag 
afloat, three crowns on a blue field, the three sons of the hero 
Milesius.” 

The Milesians came by way of Africa and Spain. The chronicles 
mention a family of the Lochlanns as coming by that route. And in 
Ulysses Stephen Dedalus sees himself (page 45) in retrospect as one 
of “the noble race of Lochlanns”. Stephen is Mr. Joyce himself. 
So there you have it. 

All this, of course, is nonsensical. The Irish chroniclers never for 
@ moment meant their tales to be taken as genuine history; for the 
conception of history in those days had practically no affinity to the 
conception of it in ours. There is a story told in Chicago of a certain 
Mrs Schwarzmeister who wanted to get the better of her neighbour, 
Mrs. O’Kelley, in an argument. “You ’re always talking about your 
big relations,” said Mrs. Schwarzmeister, “and your family is supposed 
to date from the beginning of the world. But where is there mention 
of the Kelleys in the ark with Noah.” “God help your ignorance,” 
replied the neighbour. “Who’d be looking for a Kelley in another 
man’s boat. Of course the Kelleys had a boat of their own”. That 
is just the Irish way of it. And it was in the same spirit that the 
Book of Ballymote was written. The Irish scribes became acquainted 
with the story of the Trojan War just about the time of the classic 
Renaissance. They did not want to admit that great warriors had 
lived before the Irish. And so they derived their own stock from the 
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Achaeans. Mr. P. W. Joyce, in his History of Ireland, makes it clear 
that he cites these chronicles just as legends. But Mr. Stuart Gilbert 
wants to find an historical pedigree for the author of Ulysses. Or 
was it the author of Ulysses himself that put the idea into the ear 
of Mr. Stuart Gilbert? Not unlikely; for in The Portrait of the Artist 
as a Young Man Mr. Joyce is already thinking of himself in the light 
of a predestined hero or genius springing from a great race whose 
history extends far back into the heroic past. 

Mr. Stuart Gilbert winds up that particular chapter of his book 
with the statement that the qualities of Mr. Joyce’s characters are 
the same as the great qualities of the Achaeans. “Mr. Dedalus,” he 
says, “Stephen’s father, is, perhaps, the noblest ‘Achaean’ of them 
all.” Stephen is Mr. Joyce himself. 

Let me open a parenthesis here on the question of Mr. Joyce’s 
classical scholarship. One of the characteristics of Ulysses out of 
which much capital has been made is the teeming display of classical 
allusions, especially Greek. Joyce is constantly pulling the long 
Homeric bow in order to astonish the uninitiated; and he has 
succeeded to some extent, especially with the Americans, where 
classical learning is not very widely cultivated. I was once given 
a book written by a Californian, Mr. Paul Jordan Smith, on Ulysses. 
Naturally I didn’t read it; because even the most scholarly Californian 
could tell me nothing about Ulysses or Dublin that I had not known 
long ago. But I dipped into the book at any rate and one of the first 
features that caught my eye was a long panegyric on the classical 
learning of James Joyce. 

God help us. One might as well praise the poor galley slave for 
the welts on his back and admire them as an excess of muscle. In the 
Ireland of my time and Joyce’s we were the galley slaves of classic 
learning. The British Government was in force in those days; and, 
in order not to offend the Non-Conformist conscience in England, 
no grants for higher education could be given to Irish colleges as 
such; because most of them were run by Roman Catholic religious 
orders. So the system of prizes on the basis of examinational results 
was established. The examinations were held entirely outside of and 
independently of the schools and colleges in which the youth was 
educated. So many prizes were allotted to each grade in the inter- 
mediate and university courses. The boys who came out on top got 
the money; and it was good money too, ranging all the way from 
twenty pounds to fifty, for what were known as intermediate exhibi- 
tions and away to much higher sums for university courses. 

Then began the battle of the colleges. Bright boys were sometimes 
kidnapped, in a moral — or rather immoral — sense from one school 
and brought to another. A school would boast of the number of 
exhibitions it had won with its pupils in the year and on that basis 
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it would shout its excellence and cry to parents to entrust their 
youth to its care. As the youth pocketted the money directly, the 
parents were inclined to patrionise the schools that had proved 
successful at the examinations. In hard times, it was something of 
a God-send to the family when a boy walked in home at the end 
of the year and presented his mother with twenty or thirty pounds 
as a result of his scholarship. If you had brains, and especially if 
you had a turn for classics, woe betide you. Then you were sent to 
the most efficient school — that is to say, the school that knew best 
how to get results. 

Greek we found to be a much easier language than Latin, after 
we had given it a year’s study or so. And we could use no “paddies”, 
as they were called. How could you do the “at sight” passages in the 
end of the year if you had used “paddies”? Homer was sometimes 
flogged into us with a strap. We had to get whole passages off by 
heart. And though introduced to us under frowning terms, we came 
to like the old fellow. Examiners came for the oral examinations who 
had him off by heart and we admired them. They could chant stanza 
after stanza without drawing a breath. We liked the rhetoric of it, 
for it sounded better than the rameis of our politicians. And anyhow 
Irish boys have a taste for fine language. 

What was the result of it all? This type of education had no other 
purpose than to win prizes. And the result is that in later life tram- 
drivers in Dublin and Cork were chanting Homer and Virgil to the 
banging of the driver’s bell. 

It is to Mr. Joyce’s credit, of course, that he has known how to 
astonish the multitude with the classic muscle that he put on during 
the galley slave period. One of the finest classical scholars I ever 
knew in Ireland became surgeon on a transatlantic liner in later 
life. When we foregathered and drank to the memory of old times 
he used to stand up and recite Homer, while we looked upon the 
wine when it was yellow and the colour thereof sparkled in the glass. 
James Joyce has made a more profitable use of the common heritage. 

Let nobody think that here an attempt is being made to discredit 
the literary abilities of the author of Ulysses. As a tour de force in 
the use of the English language Ulysses is an object for just and 
honest admiration, even for wonder. 

Now we come to the great Homeric adventure which Mr. Joyce 
describes. His hero is a Christianised Jew, named Bloom. The whole 
story is confined within twenty-four hours. Bloom’s arising from 
bed is described. His rounds throughout Dublin all through the day 
are the subject of the great chronicle that is to outrival Homer’s 
Odysseus. Bloom’s thoughts are recorded and his reactions to the 
surroundings through which he passes. He winds up in a brothel. 
And then, as he returns home, there is a long description, in 
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catechetical form, of his mental workings in the quiet of the night 
when the adventure of the day has passed. 

Here is how the Homeric hero sets out on his day’s adventure. 
Having bought himself a kidney and eaten it for breakfast and 
having picked up some letters on the hallstand the real adventures 
of this Ulysses begins: 

(There follows here a long quotation from Ulysses.) Ed. 

That sort of writing is claimed to be Mr. Joyce’s principal 
contribution to the enrichment of English literature. His claquers 
are constantly telling us that it is the only successful attempt that 
has ever been made at an exact transcription of the stream of con- 
sciousness of the individual. Very well. Let us grant them their claim. 
Does that make Ulysses worth while? The stream of consciousness 
that is here transcribed is a very muddy stream. Throughout the 
whole book the same kind of transcription goes on — broken words, 
broken phrases, a jamboree of senseless syllables here and a race 
of long-sounding worlds there, the latter having meaning in them- 
selves but no meaning when strung together. But let us suppose that 
they actually transcribe Bloom’s stream of consciousness. Does this 
faithful transcription of Bloom’s stream of consciousness make 
Ulysses a monument of English literature? Or does it make Ulysses 
literature at all? 

The stream of Bloom’s consciousness, as transcribed by Mr. Joyce, 
is a very muddy and putrid stream. It is the stream that flows from 
a diseased mind — Bloom’s — as you will easily recognise if you 
examine similar transcripts of the senseless chatter indulged in by 
certain types of lunatics in insane asylums. And here, by the way, 
it may be said that Ulysses is not a document that stands alone. 
The pathological records in the archives of lunatic asylums are its 
companions. 

Now, the point is: Does the exact transcription of pathological 
phantasmagoria make literature? The question is easily answered, 
by asking another question. Supposing a painter took for a model 
some hideously diseased human body and faithfully transferred to 
the canvas a representation of all its sores. Would that constitute the 
picture a work of art? And would such an achievement be a 
monumental contribution to the advancement of the art of painting? 

The truth, of course, is that the stream of a normal consciousness 
does not run in that way. It runs to a rhythmic flow which transcribes 
itself in many ways — in music and in poetry. Let us take an 
instance from Mr. Joyce himself. In Ulysses he mentions Mr. George 
W. Russell, the agricultural economist and poet, better known to 
the outside public under his pen name of “AE”. Let us take Mr. 
Russell as he leaves his home in Rathgar Avenue on an ordinary 
morning to come to his office in Merrion Square. He once told me 
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that he is constantly hearing an internal chant which sometimes 
for years remains wordless and at last, practically unconsciouslessly, 
finds its expression in words. The result is that a poem has already 
been composed by the mind and when the supremely normal Mr. 
Russell sits down to his table and puts the words on paper, that is 
merely the externation of what has already been formulated by the 
semiconscious mind and, when formulated, passes through to the 
conscious intelligence. He told me that the following poem was 
singing itself in his mind for twenty years before he actually was 
able to write it down. 


Be not so desolate, 
Because thy dreams have flown, 
And the hall of the heart is empty, 
And silent as stone, 
As age left by children, 
Sad and alone. 


Those delicate children, 
Thy dreams, still endure. 

All pure and lovely things 
Wend to the pure. 

Sigh not: Unto the fold 
Their way was sure. 


Thy gentlest dreams, thy frailest, 
Even those that were 

Born and lost in a heart-beat, 
Shall meet thee there. 

They are become immortal 
In shining air. 


The unattainable beauty, 
The thought of which was pain, 
That flickered in eyes and on lips, 
And vanished again: 
That fugitive beauty 
Thou shalt attain. 


The lights innumerable 
That led thee on and on, 

The masque of time ended, 
Shall glow into one. 

It shall be with thee for ever, 
Thy travel done. 
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Why didn’t Mr. Joyce take some normal being such as Mr. Russell, 
or one of those hundreds of others whom he must have known 
around him in the Dublin of his day, and transcribe the stream of 
such an individual’s consciousness? Then he might have made lite- 
rature. He knew Yeats, for instance, and James Stephens and he 
knew Oliver St. John Gogarty. The latter has written some very 
beautiful lyrics and he writes them still, though he is now a 
practising physician, an eye, ear and throat specialist in Dublin. 
Are not those lyrics a truer transcript of his stream of consciousness 
than the parody of it which Joyce gives, supposing Gogarty to have 
been the original of “Buck Mulligan”? 

We all know that the stream of consciousness which is struggling 
to come to the surface of our minds is much purer and clearer than 
the average everyday expression which is muddied and clouded by 
our contact with the banal things of daily life. Every man or woman 
who is normal lives the life of the mind in a daily dream that would 
shine out to the world were it not hopelessly screened in by what 
Shakespeare calls this muddy vesture of decay, which is the body. 
And every mind that gloats over the excrement and lower functions 
of the body, and finds the odour of that excrement not unpleasant, 
is a diseased mind. From all of which the conclusion necessarily 
forces itself upon us that, with all the verbal virtuosity which Mr. 
Joyce has displayed in Ulysses, he has finally succeeded only in 
writing a pathological document, because he chose a pathological 
subject. 

When Mr. Stuart Gilbert’s book on Ulysses first fell into my hands, 
and I was asked to write about it and about Mr. Joyce, I sent a letter 
to Senator Gogarty and mentioned some of the opinions which I have 
now expressed here. I asked Gogarty, in parenthesis, if he would be 
so kind as to write me a little lyric. A few days afterwards I received 
the following document. It is Dr. Gogarty’s contribution to the 
argument; and I have not asked his permission to publish it; for, 
though he is an extremely clever man, he is very modest — with 
all his bounce —, as you will realise if you will read about him in 
George Moore’s Hail and Farewell. Before ceding the page to Dr. 
Gogarty I may pay him the compliment of explaining to the public 
that in the Dublin of my time he was one of the young men who 
were most sought after in high-class social circles; for in that land 
where conversation is a national art — and the only genuinely 
national art that Ireland has produced — Oliver St. John Gogarty 
was the supreme comversationalist of them all. 


“For you, a man of our race”, he writes me, “there is no excuse 
for falling into the trap which deceived so many Englishmen and 
which shall have them execrating him who set it when they suspect 
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the deception, or, rather, become aware of their own shortcoming 
which hitherto they have sublimated at the expense of Scotland — 
dullness. For Joyce is a joke. No Scotsman could be so fooled. And 
you Irish! 

I am not trying only to imply that his books are, but that he 
himself, by the sustained seriousness of his attitude in the face of 
absurdity, in face of the execrable, is a joke by reason of his 
preposterous pose or rather by his serious acceptance of the pre- 
posterous. I don’t consider him a poseur. So you must not seek for 
criticism in him nor resistance. He recites, he recoils, he drivels. 
I see an American calls this latter part of him “The Tragedy of 
the Unconscious”. Uncousciousness of humour is always a tragedy. 
Be careful or I will compare you to Mussolini, with his Leviathan lack 
of humour. Joyce has had his forbears over here: 


Ye haven’t an arm, an’ ye haven’t a leg, 
Hurroo. 
Ye haven’t an arm, an’ ye haven’t a leg, 
Hurroo. 
Ye haven’t an arm, an’ ye haven’t a leg, 
Ye eyeless, noseless, chickenless egg 
Ye’'ll have to be put in a bowl to beg, 
O Johnny I hardly knew ye’. 


This is an antiphon to our friend. There never was such a Joker 
— such, as John Elwood would say, an artist — in the sense of 
artifex — as Joyce. And none the less Joyce for keeping his face. 
Why should a jester have to lead the laugh? Are all the audience 
dummies? Why, except for the sake of erudition, compare him to 
Swift? He has no Saeva Indignatio. He lies down with the abandoned 
and howls Holy Murder.... He is not a mocking Dante but a 
mockery of him: all Dublin is his Jnferno. It is, as he sees it, damnable 
enough without demonstration other than its existence. 

Why didn’t you come over here to see us when you were in 
London? When you cannot shake hands, why pull my leg? Who said 
I wrote sweet lyrics? And why should I be held up as either desirable 
or misunderstood? Please God, I shall be misunderstood, but not as 
an antithesis or objector to Joyce. An accessory before him, may be. 
Well, since I admired your talk with Tom Mann, here’s an answer 
to your request for a lyric. 


APHORISM 
(After Reading Tolstoi) 


I will live in Ringsend 
With a redheaded whore, 
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And the fan-light gone in 
Where it lights the hall door, 
And listen each night 

For her querulous shout, 

As, at last, she streels in, 
And the pubs empty out: 

To soothe that wild breast 
With my old-fangled songs, 
Till she feels it redressed 
From inordinate wrongs — 
Imagined, outrageous, 
Preposterous wrongs — 

And peace at length comes, 
Shall be all I will do 

Where the little lamp blooms, 
Like a rose in the stew, 

And up the back garden 

The sound comes to me 

Of the lapsing, unsoilable, 
Whispering sea. 


This from our kindly savage city, the Seventh City in Christendom, 


where just now they are arranging that the poor shall have hospitals 
but no homes. 


Your paper is splendid. Tout a Toi”. 


A Fellow Dubliner. 


LABORATORY OF THE WORD 


OE WANTED 


A NEW SYMBOLICAL LANGUAGE 


The instrumentalities of poetic expression are particularly 
involved in the present chaos of the spirit. 

The line of demarcation between sociological and sym- 
bolical media has almost disappeared. We face the crisis 
of the orphic language. The inroads made by the pragmatic 
forces have prostituted the language of poetry and deprived 
it of its autonomous, primal character. 

The poet struggles for the metaphysical word considering 
this his most essential task. He unmasks the mechanical 
grimace and undermines the rationalist elements of expres- 
sion. He seeks in the visionary word the means for voicing 
the dissolution of the unconscious personality. 

Since he combines in himself a mythos of his own with the 
mythos relating him to all of humanity, he has the right to 
invent his own language. 

The poet who gives back to language its pre-logical func- 
tions, who re-creates it as an orphic sign, makes a spiritual 
revolt, which is the only revolt worth making today. E. J. 


CAN TED 6 Ee 


A NEW COMMUNICATIVE LANGUAGE! 


The process of decay, which, as a corollary to the general 
crisis, we observe in literature, is primarily connected with 
the disintegration of language. As in every historic cycle 
that has run its course, a reactionary use of sociological 
terms paralyzes the evolution towards a new picture of 
the world. 

The crisis in the communicative functions of language 
creates the intellectual chaos which characterizes all human 
relations today. Although the contents of words have under- 
gone profound modifications during the last few decades, 
we still struggle with a vocabulary that statically retains now 
obsolete words and is unaware of the enormous changes in 
meaning that have occurred. The vast political, philosophical 
and psychological revolutions in recent history have shifted 
the significations of many terms to such an extent that 
the original ideas have become obscured, necessitating 
wearisome re-definitions to avoid the misunderstandings 
produced by the difference between the primary image and 
the super-imposed one. 

It is high time to make tabula rasa. The old words 
have reached the age of retirement. Let us pension them off! 

We need a twentieth-century dictionary! Erie 


Rs JACOB COW waa: 
The Pirate 
Or If Words Are Signs 
by 
Jean Paulhan 


To Paul Valéry. 
I 


IF WORDS ARE SIGNS 


or 
Five kilos of sugar for nothing. 


I have come to ask myself if words are not the thing 
least intended for speaking. 


The P. Botzarro- op VIII B 225 


It is difficult to speak detachedly about words, the way a 
painter describes the mixing of colors, for instance; they blend 
so closely with our desire to make them serve us that we never 
distinguish very well where this desire begins and the word ends. 

Yet there is no perceptible difference or gulf between the word 
and the phrase, between the phrase and the narrative. Philosophers 
have noted that we comb our hair and lace our shoes according 
to our conception of the world; the writer, who is also a language- 
maker, projects and formulates himself by imitating his first 
opinion about the play on words. 

Whence comes the gravity of this opinion and the importance 
of every error it contains; we do not help people who make bad 
books by telling them over and over again that they are bunglers; 
we must help them invent two or three accurate ideas about 
language. 


If words are signs. 


We readily assume that people use words to express themselves. 
Words, by nature, are signs of thoughts; and along with them 
those junctions or threads which serve to unite thoughts, even in 
their slightest variations: the imperfect of the verb, the grammar 
tells us, expresses.... 

Such an idea of the sign is not so precise but that it can present 
a dual aspect: mistrust with regard to separate words. For words 
do not suffice, and the thought we discover beneath them, is the 
only reason for their existence and the only source of their 
meaning. Deprived of this thought, they can deceive us: “Those 
are fonly words,” we say...., or: “Think twice before you 
speak"’; 


Courtesy of “Au Sans Pareil”, Paris. 
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and nevertheless, an aspect of confidence, as soon as we have 
united the thought with the word again. Then it seems as though 
each word were able to illuminate itself with this thought (none 
is irreducible: thus we find it hard to imagine a phrase that would 
mean nothing at all); or else, reversely, that each thought possesses 
its word: “Look for the right word," is the advice of the gram- 
marians, and: “Everything can be said.” 

This manner of seeing things results in a certain obscurity: 
it gets to be a delicate thing to explain that the idea sometimes 
follows the word, emerges from it, translates it. Cilia, who tries 
to explain the sickness her little girl is suffering from to a doctor, 
discovers her real fear while she speaks, and she wonders at 
herself. When Atys has finally been able to say to Chryse: “So 
you lied,” each of them recomposes his real thought, beginning 
with the word. Here an idea is the sign of this word and it shares 
this idea, albeit a word be far from the idea. Of such and such a 
poet we also know that he is thrown among words, that he urges 
them on, listens to them, waits for them. 


Five Kilos of sugar for nothing. 


Opinion, like criticism, may go beyond itself. It is here that 
we seize upon the spontaneous usage of words, the vulgar usage, 
without reservations. 

We have seen the following: 


Five kilos of sugar 
to every reader of 


“L'AVENIR" 
Demonstration. 
All readers who buy by the copy spend per year, 365 copies 
Aru mete Ota tl isnienee aiid lis, fi dest, « .36,50 
A year's subscription in Paris costs . . . . . 25.00 
and carries with it the right to the purchase of 


Suetlosior suigar at,24r,.20 the kilo... .«. . +, . .11.40 
vies Calter No) os [: a a gn 36 


Thus each reader 
of “L'Avenir” 
can obtain 5 kilos of sugar 
for nothing 


ENERO 
It is obvious that the reader who gradually obtains five kilos 
for nothing, is the purchaser by the copy, who has subscribed, in 
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order to take advantage of this change. The subscriber can well 
spend eleven francs if he wants some sugar, whereas the most 
faithful buyer by the copy will receive nothing. 

Now, all three should try to come together under the word 
reader: what is the demonstration about: it receives its real value 
and actual meaning only on condition that it seems to say at 
first a little more than it really contains. 

— We shall probably think: someone wanted to play a joke 
on us, that's all. 

— The demonstration would not be an advertisement, if every- 
body could get rid of it so easily. By observing it without malice, 
we shall sense its virtue: which is, that our first mistake, on the 
one hand, compromises us, and then it incites us to so act that 
any reader (the one, for instance, whom we have at our disposition, 
namely ourselves) shall obtain for nothing....: and so it invites 
us to make it real. 

Everything happens as if words were not signs by nature: we 
must help them. Only an error which is an obstacle to this help, 
(and because its demands are too great, is capable of repelling it), 
unveils our assistance in this case. 


Ruse of Marcus Aurelius. 


I have often asked myself with astonishment, writes Marcus 
Aurelius, why everyone of us loves himself more than others, and 
yet attaches less importance to his own judgment about himself 
than to that of others. It is certain that if a God or a wise master 
were to give us the order never to conceive anything, never to 
think inside ourselves without at once expressing it outside, without 
shouting it aloud, even, we would not stand for it a single day. 
It is therefore true that we fear the opinion of our neighter about 
ourselves more than our own. 

We sense the difficult passage, the difficult spot in this argument. 
We have to admit, otherwise the rest goes to pieces, that it is on 
the same thought that others express themselves, and also we 
ourselves, and therefore, that this thought can turn itself inside 
out, or inversely, at will; the words leave no mark on it, these 
words are as if they were not there. 

(I suppose that an idea as pointed as this one, and which was 
threatened continually, was the principal preoccupation of Marcus 
Aurelius. Only he wanted to dismiss it by proposing a pleasing 
paradox to our attention). 

Common judgments about the lie or sincerity, presuppose the 
same basis: we have to know if the thought is spoken directly, 
without intermediaries, rather than with words, the enchainment 
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and manipulation of which, according to variegated laws, might 
give us a thousand astonishing combinations. 

Out of this come a few curious sensations: among others, that 
of the duplicity of the liar who, at the same moment, presupposes 
ethics, thinks the truth and says what is false. But it suffices that 
we be somewhat accustomed to the lie, for us to recognize here 
a miserable illusion. 


A language of paradise. 


After calling Lamartine a stork and Jean-Jacques Rousseau a 
big soft-head, Lautréamonti is no longer satisfied, like most respec- 
table people in the last hundred years, to debate whether he will 
be classic or romantic. He trys frankly to see if one can speak: 

Youth listens to the advice of old age. It has an unlimited 
confidence in itself. 

If Cleopatra's morals had been less short, the face of the earth 
would be changed; her nose would not on that account have become 
longer. 

Man is an oak. Nature has none sturdier. The universe should 
not arm to defend it. A drop of water does not suffice for its 
preservation. 

And so on. This touching game is not new, nor is it inoffensive 
for that reason: it implies exactly that phrases, and especially 
the kind we call, strangely enough, thoughts — are of the same 
mould as ideas, so that it suffices to turn the order of words 
around in order to have their meaning turned around. A new 
maxim gives a testimony that is different from the first, but which 
cannot fail to be just as pressing, just as pregnant — since it is 
not different, but the same. 

The question at stake in Poésies is that of a demonstration 
by the absurd. If language were what we think it is.... 

and what Marcus Aurelius thinks. Or Victor Hugo, who calls 
the word: the verb. (If romanticism owes its image of the passions 
to Jean Jacques, its confusion of words with ideas comes all the 
more surely from Condillac). Let Lautréamont lay down his 
infernal machine. “There is nothing incomprehensible," he says. 
There follows almost certainly that we need no longer think, 
phrases suffice, A push of the thumb from time to time will 
vary them. 


Reason of the rhyme. 


After following the variations of a word since the Romans, 
Atys speaks proudly of its real meaning: religion, he says, is the 
link between citizens, since religio.... (he hopes thus to know 
the thing, as well as the word, better). 
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What need is there to go back to Atys. Mire says: “People 
are right in calling them protestants, they protest all the time.” 
And Béril: “Do you know why I cannot stand carpenters? It's 
because they carp at me.” — But isn't Béril joking? — | am not 
quite sure either, that Atys is speaking seriously. And what right 
can all the science in the world establish here; if this or that 
word has changed its meaning, it was in order to escape its first 
error or confusion. (For example, we no longer commit our spirits 
into God's hands, but rather, crime, murder or adultery). In 
another case, it might be through a new confusion, a play on 
words: so that real etymology will give us less exact indications 
about its meaning than supposed etymology. (The French word 
legs, for instance, does not receive its significance from laisser, 
whence it stems, but from /éguer, which it imitates). 

There remains the fact that this etymology, when it employs 
old, exhausted words, runs the risk of being found wanting: none 
of these words can be encountered again, a moment later, provided 
with a too different meaning, (as is sometimes the case with the 
pun). But this already has to do with balance, with success: and 
precisely with the success of this conviction, of this wish — to 
which belong also the analysis of the grammarians and the 
divine play on words of Pythia — that thoughts and words are 
confounded to such an extent that there is no longer a fragment 
of a word which does not conserve, in every adventure, its own 
fragment of thought. 

We speak freely of the charm of rhyme: because, perhaps, 
of a lack of reasons. It does not take us by surprise, it even enters 
into the exact line of our remarks that the task of this rhyme 
should be to found, for a moment, a pretention of adjacent sounds 
to adjacent thoughts — and thus flatter our endeavor towards 
a perfect language. We would not reproach it, here and there, 
with being detrimental to the meaning, if we had not counted 
on its helping the meaning. If we have this disappointment, it is 
because we had had this hope. 


Jacob Cow, the pirate. 


MacOrlan used to tell how having fallen into the hands of 
Cow, with his sailors and negroes, the pirate made them stand 
in line on deck. Then he passed from one to the other: 

— What's your name? 

— Dick Smith, from Chicago. 

— Good. Throw him overboard. 

: They threw Dick Smith overboard. When it was MacOrlan's 
urn: 
— My name's Cow, he said. 
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Here, so great was the terror this name inspired, that Jacob 
Cow himself hastily made for his pirate ship, had his sails unfurled 
and vanished. 

We use words as if Jacob Cow were to flee on each occasion. 
There are also prohibited words, those that refer to devils and 
dangerous animals: the French word for weasel (belette from 
beau) is now a compliment, the original word having become lost. 
When old maladies re-appear, it is under the guise of new words: 
some years ago the censorship forbade us to talk of the pest. And 
young girls with whom one speaks for the first time, refuse to 
reveal their names (fearing thus to give us some power over 
them). “I had never been in the doldrums, says Alcidius, before 
knowing the word." A strange demand, indeed, each moment 
maintained; we must believe we could no longer bear to speak, 
if words stopped for an instant being signs for us, such perfect 
aoe that we are bound to confuse them with the things them- 
selves. 

— But in reality, Cow does not flee. Béril does not let himself 
be seduced by the rhyme, any more than by the sugar ad: “They 
are trying to bribe us," he thinks. 

Without a doubt; and the reflection of Marcus Aurelius is not 
such as to allow us to easily refute it. The pun has little standing, 
By reason of which we would remark that the cases in which we 
thought we were going to take this confusion of words with things 
red-handed, were also undoubtedly those where the confusion 
already threatened ruin: as if its defect alone, and its cleavage, 
already held our attention. 

Our demands, too, in proportion to this defect, will take on 
a new aspect, 


Blandishments to language. 


Simple Simon is talking, and keeps on talking. Without effort, 
he displaces and brings together or separates towns, gold, several 
days and nights. He becomes mixed in his language, however, 
and we ask: “Is it really that word he wanted to say?", or some 
listener complains. “We don't understand each other, replies 
Simple Simon, you must understand my words better...." At 
once the words show themselves, and as signs: this is where the 
meaning becomes threatened, ceases to play a role, falls from 
its height, so that we now distinguish the thought on the one hand 
and the inert word on the other. Just as a tennis-player who 
misses his serve, examines an arm with astonishment, or a 
raquette, both but shortly thrown out by him, and now grown 
strange to him, made of an inaccessible raw material. 

The idea of the sign carries with it, beside this defeat and, as a 
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matter of fact, on account of it, the mark of a confidence. It 
informs us that words, however things might seem, — and that 
very word which has just disappointed us — belong to thoughts, 
which they are about to remake into meaning. A practical defense 
idea, and not just the simple observation one might have thought; 
once more: each thought has its word, each word its thought. The 
man who is afraid says to himself: “How calm I am,” and gives 
himself courage. 

It is here that the facts, which at first we opposed, meet and 
agree. It is because they want to turn it into a sign, and win 
this victory over it, that Cilia and Atys — beginning with the 
word, which leads them astray, imagine some thought or other, 
of which this word is no longer anything but the appearance. This 
is their defense against a dangerous or awkward language, at 
the point where it has to be recognized as such, to the extent that 
we might say people speak and express themselves against this 
language—instead of with it. 

This or that practical man believes that humanity, taken as a 
whole, is composed of scoundrels; he adds that each scoundrel 
is good for something, if you know how to take him. Now our 
idea of the sign proceeds from the same sort of wisdom. I want 
it to shield us from great disappointments: nevertheless, being too 
defiant, and always ready to imagine the worst, it neglects the 
first resource of words, which is their naive resource. 

Here are two men who meet: “How are you! — Ah! Sadoul 
has been condemned to death,” or this young girl to her best 
beau: “What am I called? — Georgette dear, golden Georgette — 
Stingy. Is that all?” We must admire the reality which their 
language at once achieves, Or literary works, which should pretend 
to a similar, reality or one that is still more independent, and 
which nevertheless seem hesitant and as if effaced. We might 
insinuate that it is the result of having too easily accepted as an 
ideal this state of language in which, every minute, words appear 
to fail us, it being the only one taken into account by the doctrines 
according to which the writer expresses things, or expresses 
himself — sincerity is his prime virtue and emotion his state of 
grace, the intenser it is, and, as they say, the more personal, — 
and others, still. It seems that having wanted to benefit by this 
strange event that words make sense, we have been condemned 
to seize it in its feeblest state, just as it begins to disintegrate. 
With a man from whom we want some service, we expect him to 
be sick or lacking in ideas. We make it a point of vanity then, to 
hold him. But there comes a fine day, when some phrase of his 
that is more vulgar or more difficult, gives us to understand that 
he is feeling better, and he escapes us. 
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iF 
ABOUT THE PURSUIT OF IMAGES 


or 
THE CHINESE TAILOR. 


The old-style rhetoric which obliged all of us to practice the 
trade of the pedantic rhetorician has been abolished. Now, the 
present risk is all the greater in that everybody keeps his 
discoveries for himself, he does not compare them nor can he 
critisize them. In place of the amiable variety we might have 
expected, here is a monotonous abundance of incorrect principles, 
subject to the simplest illusions, in particular to those which are 
favored by the desire to make words serve rapidly. 

This is true of the principle which attaches the writer's appli- 
cation to the discovery of new images. Not that it is any more 
stupid than the next one; it has served its purpose. Still, it is 
strangely weak as soon as it has to give its reasons. 


If all words have been images. 


We know with what strange favor the theory according to which 
words are chilled metaphors was met. The critics saw in it a 
proof of the doctrine which they had held dear for more than a 
hundred years. 

“The origin of the word briller,"" wrote Rémy de Gourmont, 
“has been determined; it is beryllare, to scintillate like the béryl. 
What would the professors of belles-lettres not say, if some 
‘decadent,, — since briller has really nothing more than an 
abstract sense — should forge the words émerauder or topazer?" 

It is important here to justify the decadents, elsewhere the 
romantics. There is no image so daring, it will be said, but that 
the people's instinct has not imagined a still more daring image, 
and one which has succeeded. A professor is astonished that Jules 
Renard should write: “she agitates her little lizard hands...." 
Now the latin tongue, equally audacious, calls a lizard, lacertus, 
the muscular arm, because the trepidation of the muscles under 
the skin is compared with a passing lizard. 

Thus there would not appear to be two different ways of 
making language; but the process used by the good writer is 
universal, or almost so; in the present state of European 
languages, “almost all words are metaphors.’ So that if we ask 
for details or reasons, Bréal or Darmesteter will offer us long lists 
of popular metaphors which seem to have been born in groups. 

“To accost a passer-by, aborder (lit. to land), échouer (to 
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strand) in an enterprise, are all metaphors come from the sea; 
opportune, inopportune, are images borrowed from the idea of a 
more or less convenient landing beach. Travail supposes at first 
the image of a horse fettered and broken, etc.” 

Well and good. From a few thousand similar observations, they 
conclude as follows: in none of the languages the history of which 
we can study, is there an abstract word, which, if we know its 
etymology, does not resolve itself into a metaphor. 

I am willing to admit that its cause is in “the need which we 
all feel to represent and paint in images that which we feel’; but 
then Bréal and Darmesteter only forget one thing: which is to 
show that what we are dealing with are really metaphors. 


Criticism of Scientists. 

A carpenter speaking of a law that has just been voted: “It still 
needs a good planing down"; a photographer: “a bit of touching 
up.” Each, in speaking this way, uses the simplest terms that 
suggest themselves to him and which represent naturally for him 
the idea that a finishing is to be given to some piece of furniture 
or a law. So far from seeking the metaphor, they avoid it. 

But this plane, this touching up, you say, create images. 
Doubtless for you, who are neither carpenter nor photographer, 
“It's simply a question of making a redraft of the law.” Well, it 
will be your, “redraft'’ that will seem to the carpenter to be an 
image. 

The metaphor, in such cases, far from being the effect of our 
“need to paint we feel,’ indicates a defective understanding 
between the interlocutors: in this instance, we receive what has 
been said to us reversely, and on a different plane. 

There exists between men a diversity which is more subtle than 
that which is characteristic of their trade or habits of living: a 
difference of language, especially, and above all, a difference in 
the ease and surety with which they handle the same language. 
By which the field of the false metaphor is enlarged. It is no longer 
merely a question of words which, although they go along by 
themselves as far as the speaker is concerned, seem to the listener 
deliberate and affected, but those very words which the speaker 
discovers are found according to an unexpected direction. 

If a child, or a foreigner, speaks of a “spoon with holes,” or 
“a top for the head,'’ we say: what imagination! It is because they 
did not know the words fork or hat; or else these words had 
escaped them. They only want to bring the object nearer and 
make themselves understood. 

(The image in this case begins to strike us with fork, and in 
the evolution towards spoon, which we are obliged to follow. 
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The same image does not occur for them with spoon: because they 
tend towards the fork). 

We can't blame too much the person who, in such cases, 
comments upon the “curious image." But should he want to develop 
still further his admiration for the use of metaphor by the child 
or the foreigner, we should stop him and point out his illusion 
to him. 

It is an illusion approaching an optical illusion; there is no 
doubt that Bréal is caught by it, as well as Darmesteter. For the 
image just happens to operate for those two linguists, who, at the 
same moment, consider this actual abstract word: to accost, and 
this other word, which is different and yet the same: coast. It 
operates to the advantage of this distance between them, as in 
the above case between fork and spoon with a hole, or for the 
professor, between making a redraft and planing. Bréal's only 
mistake is to admit that the Latin or French of four hundred 
years ago used language with such science and detachment. 


Céline and Kikouyou. 


Because the Kikouyous call the milky way “lianae of the sky,” 
and joy “heart's moonshine," Céline is astounded, and wants to 
live in their country: “What poets!’’ she exclaims. But the 
civilized Kikouyou is moved to hear that his lianae were for us a 
“milky way’: “road of milk — what a charming image, and how 
nice it is to be with erudite people.'’ Now, Céline had not thought 
of milk, nor the Kikouyou of lianae. 

Stanley and Gastchet, the explorers, find Negroes and Indians 
who seem to possess no ideas, but only images. I have had the 
opportunity of being with a few elderly men from Madagascar 
who had retained the same impression from a European trip with 
regard to the English and French languages, and who expressed 
it openly. They drew certain conclusions from it relative to the 
character of the various races. 

And what of that mother who just said: “Where does Jacques 
find these things? He tells me he has unscrewed the rainbow- 
ball. What a poet!.... And it was only the glass-knob on the 
stair-post.” 

We might answer the mother, Stanley and Céline as follows: 
“You see an image because you understand badly, and to the 
advantage of your hesitation. Thus rainbow-ball surprises you. 
You try to get its meaning and think of everything that is rainbow 
before discovering the ball. But the child, who proceeds from the 
ball and is in a hurry to give it a name, has never taken such 
pains not to see a rainbow. In the same way, Céline, you alone 
distinguish the moonshine in a heart: the Kikouyou does not 
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perceive it today because he is accustomed to the word; the first 
time, he distinguished it still less even, because he was eager to 
outline the thing and not to get confused." 

We do not understand words directly, but according to the 
sense which we form for them. The presence of the image in this 
sense, reveals a delay, a rupture of the union, something like a 
short circuit of language. In the same way we judge writers. 


Illusion of the reader. 


It was recently found that those exotic poems which once 
seemed to us so enormously rich in imagery were, as a matter 
of fact, composed of platitudes and proverbs, piled one on the 
other; this being true of the Madagascar hain-teny, as well as of 
the Chinese cheking: 


Oh les petites! Oh les faibles 
Vapeurs de l'aube aux monts du Sud! 
Oh les jolies! Oh les charmantes 
Jeunes filles qui ont si faim! 


It happens in this instance that hunger and the vapors of dawn 
are not metaphors for the Chinese, nor are they invented ways 
of evoking the anguish of love, but this anguish itself in its 
expression of right, just as the lips are of corral. Granet establishes 
this fact and then adds: “The art of song is spontaneous: metaphors 
and comparisons are, as it were, foreign to it.... Here we find 
none of those literary tricks which, with us, reveal the art of the 
author....” 

I understand that French poets, in opposition to the Chinese, 
should use tricks: what do we do here, but report about another 
literature the error which we have hardly gotten rid of ourselves. 
For when all is said and done, the same illusion is going to 
present those tricks to us where they do not exist. 

Albalat recommends association with just those writers whose 
effort towards “the artistic’ is evident. “Rousseau,” he said, 
“whom we can catch in the act....’, and I become suspicious, 
But, “at the head of the writers who permit us to see their tricks, 
we must place Homer." The illusion has worked. 

“What astounds me, says Brunetiére, is that one should allow 
oneself to be taken in by this rhethorics."’ But he is speaking of 
Baudelaire, and of those poems which, precisely in Beaudelaire's 
work, are not rhethorics; Beauté or the Invitation au Voyage, 
rather than of Don Juan. 

It is because the reader of a poem naturally imagines the poet 
as he himself would be, if by chance he were to compose this 
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poem. It seems to him, therefore, that the difficulties, the surprises 
which the work presents to him, were the aim and main intention 
of the writer. Where the surprise is repeated, he denounces the 
trick. To such an extent does a too naif confidence in the natural 
virtue of words, betray him. 


Poets’ defect. 


Some genius may separate us from the poet just as time has 
separated us from ancient latin, or space from the Kikouyou: it 
would be a delicate task to attempt to analyze too exactly the 
steps towards this separation. An inventor of language. our poet 
is doubtless not comparable from every angle to the child, or to 
the man who tries to speak a foreign language. But at least he is 
quite as little understood, and for the same reasons, 

Taine approves Homer for having compared the body of the 
wounded Menelaos to the ivory which the women of Caria soak 
in purple dye. Albalat admires Chateaubriand for having written: 
“le grignotement de la pluie sur la capote de ma caléche.”’ Well 
and good. And yet when Taine and Albalat seek to give Homer 
as an example, and say: “A good way to find images consists....", 
then they rush into an illusion. 

The real effort of Homer must have been to find again under 
the ivory, against the ivory, a bleeding body — not to proceed 
from this body, towards the ivory. If Chateaubriand discovers the 
rain, it is because he wants to get rid of the word “grignotement”. 
And so what seems the most strange to us seems natural to them, 
they only seek the usual. 

— Do you think they are so stupid as to first hear the “grig- 
notement’’, or to see only the ivory? 

— The destiny of poets is that the simplest acts are already 
difficult for them. (It would be so reasonable, according to 
common sense, to work at regular hours). Now seeing is an act, 
a most difficult and complicated one. And to see the exact, the 
actual, what a triumph. Should we be astonished that the poet 
does not achieve this right away? It suffices gently to spread 
the observation which insists on his being “in the clouds." 

Nor can the purest qualities of thought be imagined without 
some defect which sets them in action. The saints some times 
began by murdering their parents, or by committing some other 
unusual moral offense. We do not belittle the poet by considering 
as the origin of his work, some such defect of the spirit, which 
is indicated by his metaphors and those multiple errors that are 
being constantly reduced, or those difficult words without meaning. 
Language retains for him its opacity, just as, according to André 
Gide, the world retains its thickness, 
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A Chinese tailor obtained permission from a serving woman to 
keep the queen's gown for several days, as he wanted to copy it. 
Unfortunately he had no other place to put it, and in his little 
hut, it was soon full of moth-holes, by reason of the rare quality 
of the stuff. 

Later on, the tailor patiently imitated it; but he reproduced 
most carefully in the new gown the various holes of the original, 
which he took for some secret. Thus the poets who seek for 
images, cheating themselves with words, take as an ideal the 
same defect of which the real poet has only rid himself with great 
difficulty. This is what is accomplished by treatises on the art of 
writing, Céline and the Kikouyou. 


Translated from the French by Maria Jolas. 


TRANSITION does not believe in the hoary imbecility of 
"correct English”, 


— =. 


MEE THHE INNER LANGUAGE 
by 


Justinus Kerner *) 


While half-awake, Frau H frequently spoke a language which 
seemed to resemble an oriental tongue. In a condition between 
waking and sleeping she said that this language was innate in her, 
and that it was similar to the one spoken in the days of Jacob; 
in fact, that a similar tongue was innate in every human being. 
This language, she said, lies in the inner numbers of man; with 
her (since these were her inner numbers) in the numbers ten and 
seventeen. From these there emerges writing with numbers, because 
writing and numbers are always connected with each other. Thus 
her numbers ten and seventeen, she said, were at the same time 
basic words for the outer and inner life. 

This language was extremely sonorous. She remained entirely 
logical in her expressions for that which she wanted to say, so that 
those who were with her for some time, gradually learned to under- 
stand her. She often said that she could express in this language 
her innermost emotions, and whenever she wanted to say something 
in German, she would first have to translate it from this, her inner 
language. But she did not think this language with her head; and 
although she used it in the ordinary way, she said it was not a 
language of the head, but of the inner life, one which came from 
the depths of the heart. Therefore, she was only able to pronounce 
with difficulty names, titles etc., which she did not find in that 
language, and in these instances she had to use the numbers that 
went into the outer world, into which she translated those words. 

She was able to speak and write this language only in a condition 
of half-awakedness, and when she was awake she knew nothing 
whatever about it. Also, only while writing, did she know the meaning 
of those words. She always remained, however, quite logical while 
writing them. 

If a word for something happened to emerge in this language 
without there being an inner impulse, whenever someone asked her 
about it, she would have to examine the thing first, whereupon 
the word became released. Then she said, “In this word there are 
now values and qualities of this thing which are not to be found 
in the common word”. In this inner language of hers, she also gave 
names to persons, and in these names there were combined the 
value and qualities of the person. Thus, for instance, the name 
Emelachan, meant to her: “Your spirit is tranquil and silent, your 
soul is delicate, your flesh and blood are strong, both easily roar 
like the waves of the sea, then gentleness speaks in you: come and 
be calm.” 

1) 1786 —862 from : Die Seherin von Prevorst. 
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Indeed, philologists found here and there in this language words 
which resembled coptic, arabic and hebraic words. The word 
Elschaddai which she frequently used for God, means in Hebraic 
the Self-sufficient one, or the Omnipotent. The word dalmachan 
seems to be arabic. The colloquial expression, bianachli, which she 
was able to pronounce only in her “life-ring”, and which she 
translated in her “sun-ring” with a feeling of loathing, means in 
Hebraic “I am sighing”. 

I add a few more words and colloquial expressions from this, her 
inner language: Handacadi-physician. Alentana-woman. Chlann- 
glass. Schmado-moon. Nohin-no. Nochiane-nightingale. Bianna fina- 
many coloured flower. Moi-how. Toi-what. O pasqua non ti bjat 
handacadi—will you please give me your hand, Doctor. O mia 
criss —I am. O mia da —I have. Un-two. Jo— hundred. Quin-thirty. 
Bona finto girro— please go away. Girro danin chado — please stay 
here. Optini poga—you must sleep. Mo li orato—I am resting. 
O minio pachadastin—I have fallen asleep. Posi anin cotta —the 
ring is filling up. Elohim Majda Djonem—This she used for an 
amulet. 

The letters of this language were not always connected in her 
mind with numbers. She said, “If I want to write this language 
without expressing thereby something deeper, something that con- 
cerns me very profoundly, I write it without signs of numbers, but 
in that case, I need longer words and need to make more little 
hooks. The word for which I do not put a number sign is of less 
significance to me; to be sure it expresses the word, but without 
a deeper meaning. God without number signs means simply God 
to me, but with number signs it expresses to me the entire being 
of God, it becomes illuminated by the numbers, as it were. I am 
being led into His depths. The numbers without letter symbols are 
really more sacred to me than the words; however, one does not 
need a number for less important things, but for the most perfect 
rendering of it I have to use the letter symbols in connection with 
the numbers.” ‘ 

She was unable to give a complete A.B.C. of this language. She 
said as follows: Often a single letter was also an entire word. Each 
letter, however, was at the same time a number to her, only another 
and less important one, which had to be increased by others placed 
above or below it. Frequently in her condition of half-awakedness 
she said that the spirits spoke a similar language, in fact she had 
several times spoken with them against her will as this language 
threw her into a somnambulistic state. She said further, while 
entirely in a condition of sleeping and waking: “Although the 
spirits read thoughts and have no need for language, yet this 
language belongs to the soul, the soul carries it into the other 


es lol Cr” 
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world, because the soul rules man and forms his body over there. 
They always speak it only according to their spiritual potency: 
for over there, too, things go by degrees. This language passes over 
with the soul and forms a soaring body for the spirit. 


Translated from the German by Eugene Jolas. 


Transition believes in the occult hypnosis of language. 


Transition demands an insurrection against the rationalist 
metaphor. 


Ml WORDS FROM THE UNCONSCIOUS Hi 
Collected by 


Raymond Queneau 
TL TT BT 


L’Eternel! c’est moi-méme en substance et en corps! Thieu, Motu 
et Tonitru et le Verbe ... par les rapports que j’ai avec l’Eternel, 
je puis 4 mon gré augmenter mes forces et ma puissance! la source 
des moyens dont je dispose étant dans ]’Eternel lui-méme, je puis, 
avec le secours de |’Eternel, faire ce qu’il ferait lui-méme a4 moi seul 
et me faire semblable & lui-méme... Tout est commun entre 
l’Eternel et moi: la parole, la volonté et la puissance, la force et le 
mouvement, l’énergie, la foudre et la tonnere, la pensée et les 
sentiments, les intentions communes! Je suis l’Eternel lui-méme! 
. . . Qu’est-ce qui meut mon corps? la force! la force est quelquechose 
qui existe. Quelque nom qu’on lui donne, elle n’en a pas d’autres; 
on la sent! Je sens mes forces et elles sont infinies, toutes puissantes 
et éternelles . . . Rien n’est noble et beau et sublime comme ma peau 
extérieure et ma personne auguste et admirable, adorable, vénérable 
et sacrée, inviolable. Je suis superbe et orgueilleux; je suis Orosmane, 
Othello, Euneurgés, Goffredo! Atternos! Thieu! un Thieu! J’ambi- 
tionne le throne. Je voudrais étre Clovis, Henri V, Napoléone! un 
monarque! un tyran! un empereur-Dictateur, un roi, un prophéte, 
un Messie conquérant, un libérateur, un daimon, un enfer, un paradis! 

. . Je veux jouer un grand role dans le monde et sur la scéne 
du monde... je veux qu’on me craigne et qu’on m’aime... Je 
veux étre l’unique en mon genre... j’ai en moi des vertus guer- 
riéres, des sentiments héroiques, des moeurs chevalresques ... Je 
suis la force en personne, la parole en personne, la volonté en 
personne ... J’ai une grande-ame et je suis un Thieu ... Toutes 
les parties de mon corps parlent et sont pleines de tonnere ... Ma 
représentation m’a rendu sérieux et grave ...A moi seul j’en vaux 
mille ...Ma force est celle de l’Univers, mon front est celui de 
Univers, ma téte est celle du monde entier... 

Je suis le fils de l’Eternel, l’égal de mon peére, le fils de Jupiter, 
Capitolain, thieu du Capitole, la téte du monde! Euneurg6és, duc de 
Rohan, comte de Sarrazin. Prince! princeps ...qu’on me recon- 
naisse comme |’auteur de la mission si célébre et le comte de Sarrazin, 
et résident 4 Saint-Yon. 


Mavorte. 

Magnanimi Heroa! mavortis Martii! sum heros francus et anglican! 
le fils de Guillaume le Conquérant! Guillaume! Lion! Je te salue 
Caite, nourrai d’Aeneas! Aeneia nutrix A®neiada! Alternam famam 
de mihi et habeo! Sum pius Aeneas! et pour moi, Anchises est mon 
pére, nomine ejus aeterno, supremo, omnipotentis. 

Sir! de Rouén! dux! et messire, le Rouennais! de urbe rothoma- 
geuse. Rotomagi! absens urbe et ibi loco sancto dell Saint-Yon! les 
Rouen! duc de Rouhan. Rothon! ille. Comte del sarrazino, Verboun 
eae ou et le verbe Thieu! Mothus! a privatif et ablatif et toujours 
absolu. 

(Annales Médico-psychologiques. 1850) 
Mets-a-cul le pa, mea culpa. Paterne austére, pater noster. V tai 


mis ¢a es-ceu, ite missa est. Queue raide os ine-dé homme, credo 
in Deum. D’homme ist nu, ce veau bisque on-meu, dominus vobiscum. 
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Au derre homme adhére, au dromadaire. L’adhérent du pape de Rome 
adhére, les deux derre homme adhérent, il y a deux dromadaires. 


L’age auquel l’ancétre atteignait sa perfection etait environ cent 
vingt ans... A soixante ans, le sexe se manifestait clairement: 
Sais-que cec a j’ai nerf; sais que ca, j’ai nerf? sexagénaire. Oque 
Vho, j'ai nerf; oh, que tét j’ai nerf, octogénaire. Nom n’ha, j’ai nerf; 
non, dgé, n’erre, nonagénaire. 


Astronome: l’astre haut nomme. 

La raison du compas c’est la compas-raison. 

La muse l’amuse, lame use. 

Qui fit le ciel? L’eau fit ciel, c’est officiel; Veau fit cieur et c’est 
officieuz. 

Turlututu: tu relus tu tu, tu relus tu tu. 


(P. Brisset 1890. Le mystére de Dieu est accompli.) 


Transition believes in chthonian grammar. 


Rs CLOUDS‘) Ss 
by 
Hugo Ball 


elomen elomen lefitalominal 
wolminuscaio 

baumbala bunga 

acycam glastaia feirofim flinsi 
elominuscula pluplubasch 
rallalalaio 


endramin saxassa flumen flobollala 
feilobasch falljada follidi 
flumbasch 


cerobadadrada 
glagluda gligloda glodasch 
gluglamen gloglada gleroda glandridi 


elomen elomen lefitalominai 
wolminuscaio 
baumbala bunga 
acycam glastala feirofim blisti 
elominuscula pluplusch 
rallabataio 

1) Wolken. 


MES CATS AND PEACOCKS') 


ee 


1) Katzen und Pfauen. 


baubo sbugi ninga gloffa 
siwi faffa 

sbugi faffa 

olofa fafamo 

faufo halja finj 


sirgi ninga banja sbugi 
halja hanja golja biddim 


ma ma 
piadpa 
mjama 
pawapa baungo sbugi 


ninga 
gloffalor 


20 


SCHEME FOR PHYSICAL IMPROVEMENT OF WRITERS’ MEDIUM 
by 
Marius Lyle 


spaces, capitals, stops, margins, signs and pace have their signi- 
ficance in the make-up of a writer’s medium. 

Now that the value of each letter no less than each word is beginning 
to be gauged the real sway of scribbler’s signs ought to be accurately 
shaped 

with the coming of the incoherent technique of modern reading matter 
this is especially necessary 

too long have we been the slaves of atavistic printers & public publishers 
& readers 


CONSPUEZ les CONVENANCES 


WRITERS why don’t you revolt? 


(mais que ca soit non seulement une révolte mais une véritable révolution) 


consider each letter how it is to stand high or sit low or lie 
prostrate how each word is to hang aloft lonely as a star _ or at- 
tached (courante as a piece of BACHS) prominent or spectral a 
counterblast a prognostic or an aftermath = a fragrance left over the 
sound of them their taste their look. Their fee! how they feel 
to the paper may be a new method of 

printing will bave to be invented so as to give the letters and the words 
(different psychics with uncountable different origins tempers reactions 
the word reacting to the letter or against them subservient or mas- 
terful spurning them chasing them holding them in check) their own 
individual inbeing liberating one confining another letting them 
play or carouse or abstain or have fits or wail or adore or break 
themselves onthe wheel or just drift 

for the medium as well as the craftsman the MAXIM is “REBEL” 


rebel 


oO LEBER 
s 


TdAdaa 
REBEL 


REBEL 
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SPACES: 


(whispered) 


CAPITALS: 


I want e d tosay 


IS Wwaerante ede to s ay 
Iw an te dto sa y 
I wa n te dt te) say 


(the illustration is perfect) 


are you awake? NO 
ArrrRe you a Ww ake ? no 
ar ey oua wa a ake? no 
a@aare y o ua waaa ke? no 
SNORE !!! 
(3 snores are here clearly shown they can be heard on the 
page) 


the hurts we get from unimaginative publishers and their 
crew is shattering. in connection with these majestic letters 
in England it is the mode to use them for: 
a) days of the week 
b) months 
c) adj of nationalities (other than english even) 
d) names of places, people, titles, Ist letter in sentence, 
pronouns complementary to divinity, abstract terms 
and I daresay in many other thoughtless ways 
where capitals are aesthetically theoretically scientifically 
psychologically dynamically moodily humouristically satisfying 
they are austerely ignored 
(Extract from my last work) 


How the place STank! pavements DUST _ passers: 
BY REfuse HEAPED on the OUTskirts of the 
LITtle town a RAnk world motors HONKing and 
whirrinG FEET on the pavEment WHeels of drAYs 
FActory wHistleS. Steam 1Orries VoiceS- dOgs 
YAPPing YAp YaPPing: hurting SoundS 

so many SeS = esses 


RYTHM as well as EMPhasis is trapped by means 
of this simple technique. 
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es i a 


STOPS: 


MARGINS: 


SIGNS: 


(PACE:) 


MUSICAL 
SIGNS: 


soon (it can’t be long) capitals of every size or shape. . 
romanesque baroque gothic rococo chinese indian will be 
as overflowing as the people of every nation as various 
then the page will have its own character saucy aloof 
winning cruel. 

joyce has successfully experimented with their abolition for 
the moment spaces can be used 

a clause relating to some SPecial perSonality or SUbject or 
ideA is aesthetically empnaSized or STimulated by widening 
the margin take the wiFE whenever She comeS in the 
margins might be widened from % to 1 in. for the child 
especially if it is a diSaSter to 2 ins. for the dog leave only 


1 in. of printing. : 
or again: 


the man gets % in. his houSe 1 % in. his ideas 3 in. in 
a 4 % in. wide page this SCheme gives a motif quite as 
effective as the muSical ones in opera 

they can be produced ad. infin. with immenSe effect outSide 
the mathematical signs for character or SCenic deSription 
there are the peculiar ones invented by the writer which will 
inStantly SuggeSt themSelves to any live imagination 

Ex: Smells heavy narcotic = Smudged black printing 

eluSive SCents = wild roSe would be indicated by a faint 
italic type 

vigorouS activity such aS a whipping boy with top brawl 
in Street would be made offenSive by irregular rather dirty 
printing ending in very heavy guathic tupe 

i have suggested the tempo in my latest but one by means 
of musical signs let into the margin MAESTOSO ACel° cres 
c—<app.dim morendo.& soon the entire meaning of a work 
may be misconstrued if read too fast or too slow. 

it is not necessary i imagine to hint to the intelligentsia of 
“Transition” how trenchantly we can uSe musical terms 
when dealing with PERSONS GENDERS ORGANS ----- 
a LIVER may be accelo presto largo a Wlfe fff or hyster- 
ically tremolando a BABY pizzo or S/e piano sfp sfz.p. 
the MOTHER ad lib. allarge 

the entire DRAMA could exist by nothing but musical signs 


Karn si 
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The dram. pers. being explained for the enlightment of 
pes in the same way as playwrights indicate on fly leaf 


EX: » = husband i.e. flat 
X= wife i.e. double sharp 
+ = former mistress i.e. natural. 
animato = aero pilotin (chief character in plot) i.e 
with soul 
pizzicato = babe 
8va. = daughter i.e. ottava 
ppp = wife’s pretended lover i.e. very very dim 


or soft 
Mus! SIGNS :S: = cellaret or nearest american bar (the excursions 


cond as to or from which would naturally be: AlSegno 


DRAMA: dal segno) 

7th — the joint production of » and x i.e. septet 

6th— , . ‘. » z2and an° or # (query?) best 
expressed by Schumann’s WARUM? 

A tempo = dinner hour or bedtime ff in italics = rate of 
motion 

= |__ = staff i.e. remainder of servants not immediately 
concerned in plot. 
the logic takes place as follows: 


MAESTOSO: » on lower G = fff (the = means not only 
increasing volume of 
tone but also size of 
paunch alsoadvancing 
years and general un 
buttonedness) 

breves semibreves minums gs & g flats = his outraged dignity 
adagio = his senility i.e. brain & motions speech & up-take SLOW 
mezo Sopo = dull flat uninterested populace 

white notes = mob 

black , = individuals 


cresco = upward flight of aeroplane 
dim. = brakes of motor 
affreto = years , S 


tremolando = stars 
DA CAPO = planets i.e. from the beginning 
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all play their role in the drama 
the PAUSE is used extensively 
repetitions spaces refrains // the flight of 
the aero is indicated by these 8. the tonic chord denoting the start 

the dominant the flight. the 7th. a turn over in mid air the llth a 

crash the 18th annihilation. 

VIVACE: X on uppermost FX tremolo aecelo //pizzo : from next room 
animato ad lib. Shoots in from crashing airplane through 
window crying: Coco (indicating to return to proper pitch) 
A tem = she arrives in time. 

Ottava Bassa falls through ceiling onto her head (bassa is 
added when she displeases alta when she is agreable) 

+ restores a note which has been raised by the sharp to its 
original pitch (peculiarly applicable to » & x 

animato on F % G% hums TASTO SOLO i.e. a direction to 
play a part in unison. 


DIMe 

PIANe AL SEGNO 

DA CAPO: means of course »’s return to majestic 
ineptitudes. 

FINE 


nobody listens 


WB THE AMERICAN LANGUAGE Ei 


Reno Floppo 


The Great Reno Bubble has busted right in Reno’s own 
face. The divorces are clicking along as regularly as postage 
stamps off a printing press, but the clicking isn’t accompanied 
by clinking. The burg got a head-start like an old Tia Juana 
race-meeting, with the grifters, the shillabers, the bottom- 
dealers, the gigs and the dips and the gyps and the flips all 
gathered there to turn on the gimmicks and switch on the 
tip-and-toss. 

The gambling joints and the cribs and the pitch-layouts, 
not to say the speaks and the roadies, fixed up pretty for the 
take-and-trim. The first rush was so-so, the six-week cure was 
a novelty. But the simple mathematical discovery soon was 
computed that people spend more in three months than they 
do in half that time; and the class of fems drawn by the 
short-schedule ballyhoo was decidedly basement-bargain. 


From Highlights of Broadway by Jack Lait, in 
New York Evening Journal. 


"Literature may have slowed down linguistic development, 
but it still goes on. in speech; and if there truly is a discrepancy 
between literary language and the development of consciousness, 
the remedy will come from the spoken tongue rather than from 
Mr. Joyce’s experiments in writing. I would rather take my 
omen from Mr. P, C. Wodehouse”, 


Lascelles Abercrombie, in COLLOQUIAL LANGUAGE IN 
LITERATURE. (S. P. E., at the Clarendon Press,). 


Hop to it, Kid! 


BLACK RHYTHMS 
Transcribed by 
Reuben T. Taylor 


DANCE, NIGGER, DANCE. *) 


Twelfth Street. 

An old negro breathes a Congo dance tune through an ancient 
mouth organ attached to his shoulders by a metal frame. 

Tiny black marionettes sway obscenely, tapping out negroid 
rhythms on a platform a foot square. 

Siratuli swains and Gullah girls. 

Tap - tapa - tap - tap. 

Slim polished legs, pointed toes, jay bird heels. 

Hydrocepahlic heads, eyes exopthalmic (white shoebuttons) or 
hollowly staring. 

Armless torsos gyrating crazily on several pins through which 
a wire is stretched to an upright at the edge of the platform. 

Brown fingers twitch. 

As the wire tautens the old man strikes it smartly with a slim 
metal rod. 

The dancers assume obscene postures. 


Solo: Jumping Johnny. 
{ Duo: Cocaine Charlie and Morphine Sue. 
\ Quadrille: Beef-steak Liz, Evil-eye Ike, 
Sister Babe, and Kidney Foot. 


Solo. 


The dancers 


Take yo’ time 
Tap-tapa-tap-tap 
Get way-back 
Tap-tapa-tap-tap 
Stop it now 
Tap-tapa- tap-tap 
Sings: Ah had a Sister Sallie 
She didn’t know what ailed her 
She et her mother’s cow an’ calf 
An then her stomach failed her 
Tap-tapa-tap-tap 
Min’ yo’ manners 
Tap-tapa-tap-tap - 
Do yo’ stuff 
Tap-tapa-tap-tap 


1) Negro puppet play, Louisville, Ky. 
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Sings: Las’ yeah ah plough a de horn’ cow 

Dis yeah ah plough a muley 

Ez soon ez ah gits mah cawn laid by 

Ah’s gwinter see Miss Julie 
Tap-tapa-tap-tap 
Tap-tapa-tap-tap 

Woah, Buck, yo’ back-band’s busted 

Woah, Buck, woah! 


Duo. 
Low down 
Tap-tapa-tap-tap 
Slow and easy 
Tap-tapa-tap-tap 
Git hot 
Tap-tapa-tap-tap 
Mo’ hotter 
Tap-tapa-tap-tap 
Little mo’ mucher 
Tap-tapa-tap-tap 
Stop dat, big boy, ah’ll whittle you down! 
Sings: Cocaine Charlie 
Morphine Sue 
Goin’ down Green Street 
Two by two 
Oh, Baby — have a (sniff) on me, 
Have a (sniff) on me 
Tapa - tapa - tapa - tapa 
Tapa - tapa - tapa - tapa 
You tell ’em! 
Ah ain’t got de heart to stop ’em 
ap = stape= tap - tap 
There now — there now — there now. 


Quadrille. *) 


Promenade! 
Tap - tapa - tap - tap 
Do - see - do 


Tap - tapa - tap - tap 


1) In the quadrille the marionettes are attached to the ends of crossed sticks, the wire passing 
through a swivel pin set at the crossing. 
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en 


Bird in de cage 
Tap - tapa - tap - tap 
Balance all 
Tap - tapa ~- tap - tap 
Sings: Make up de baid, gal, make it up nice 
Ol’ Preacher Johnson gwine be heah tonight 
Finish yo’ dance, put de dice out o’ sight 
Go set! de table — cook de pig foots right 
Tap - tapa - tap - tap 
He’s a chicken eater 
Tap - tapa - tap - tap 
Loves chittlins 
Tap - tapa - tap - tap 
Loves de sisters, too, 
Tap - tapa - tap - tap 
Keep de stable locked 
Tap - tapa - tap - tap 
Step light ladies 
Gentermen hush! 


The wire quivers, the dancers collapse, 


PRAYER FOR RAIN 


O Lawd! 

O Lawd God! 

lissen — 

we needs rain, Lawd, rain, 

an’ we needs hit bad, 

we’s jes’ nachelly pa’ched up 

an’ cinder dry 

an’ Lawd, 

scuze me for tellin’ you yo’ business, 
but showers aint gwine do us no good. 
Naw, suh! 

What we needs is rain. 

Not a sizzle-sozzle 

ner a drizzle-drazzle 

but a sod-soaker, o Lawd, 

a golly-washer. 

Kaze we needs vittles, Lawd. 
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we aint had enough rain to grow a mess er greens. 

Now, Lawd, you know dat aint right. 

Feed us, Lawd, 

feed us from a low rack, 

an’ sen’ on dat rain so we kin relish our vittles when we 

gits ’em. 

Open up de flood-gates, Lawd, 

an let her po’. 

Wash us, wash us in de blood o’ de lamb, Lawd, 

ef dat be yo’ will. 

But ef hits all de same to you, 

rain water’ ll do good enough. 

Wash us, Lawd, 

den wring us out ontel they aint nary sin lef’ in us, 

an pin us up on de line to dry, 

de life line, Lawd, 

but don’ use no bluin’: we’s blue enough ez hit is. 

O Lawd. 

I aint faultin’ you none for dis here dry time. 

Mebbe hit’s kaze dis po’ ol’ niggeh what’s bowed down 
befo’ thy th’one o’ grace aint prayin’ right. 

Learn him, Lawd, learn him how to pray. 

Learn him words fitten fo’ King Jesus to hear: 

hard words, Lawd, 

words which hits wuth yo’ time to lissen at. 

Noint him all over wid coal-oil and jes’ nachelly set him on 


fire. 
And let dat fire spread, Lawd, so hit won’t never be put out 
no mo’. 

not even by dat rain what’s boun’ to come, 
A-men. 


AFRO-AMERICAN ANIMISM 


You ol’ ashes, you 

come on out’n dat ol’ black stove 
nemmine 

don’ blame you 

sweet Jesus 

shake dat thing 

ah aint married to you 
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you wait 
ah’Il bu’n you up tomorrer 


Deeshes, deeshes 

nothin’ but deeshes 

go way Jesus 

we'll see bout dat 

you won’t sass me when ah pats you in de face wid a mop. 


H-ummh! 

col’ ice box 

you sho’ is col’ lil’ boy 

col’ an white 

jus’ lak white folks 

bettuh be savin’ up some o’ dat col’ fo’ de Fofe of July. 


White folks call you basem’-cellah 
nothin’ but ol’ black hole 

woah mule 

goin’ down 

ah aint shakin’ dat side 

nice col’ butter-milk 

uh-huh 

done tell you 

mine out now 

what ah tell you? 


Come on train 
wait fo’ me 

be on you tomorrer 
ol’ 10:80 

take ol’ niggah to Lou-vul 
Churchill Downs 
New Orleens 

Run you dogs 

Go way Jesus 
Come pay day 

Fas’ track 


Heah Rock, heah Rock! 
come on lil’ boy 
good ol’ dog 
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heah yo’ biscuits 

aint much fo’ you 

white folks hongry 

relish yo’ vittles, ol’ timer 

uh-huh 

wish ah was a dog 

yas, Lawd, 

in a rich man’s yard 

go way Jesus, 

ef’n ah aint got too much barkin’ to do. 


mn GASPAR LOOT mamas 
by 
Laurence Vail 


Noise — hail of a Vocal hell stones Terrible noise 
Dum-dum expletives curiously being stuttered 
curiously and seriously 


seriously and studiously 
religiously 


Gaspar Loot pulled his accoustics together. Tightened his 
ear drum taut. Thus, good dog Pedigree clicks his cépes stiffe- 
rect to mushrooms when in familiar vicinity voised wrong’uns 
suspiciously jar the ether. 

He histed. 

What ho oh What oh What? 

Were fish wives at it? 


((Each scale throws back an echo. Hers? No, its 
own. Yes, Sir, when fish-wife screams, taint her 
that screameth, but Neptune raging through salt 
rasped throat, while fish pants, fish-eyes you, dies, 
dies and dies, then up and stinks, in odorous resur- 
rection. Know you not, Cook, that stink of fish 
and shrill of wife increase in direct angry ratio? 
More it stinks more she shrieks more. Because she- 
voice and fishsmell are one and same, and sane (sane 
as salt) the literary expression of the ocean. 

Write-ho, professor, Language knows what it 
says. Fish-wife = wife of fish. His instrument and 
radio. 

Yes Ma’am. When fish-wife screams, tis not her, 
indeed no, she’s gentle meek spoken woman, a mild 
and mary lamb, a cutie-whiney. Tis each sardine 
that squeaketh, tin quiver, pin o’sea. Each log of 
cod, skate plate, torpedo flash, each gnarled and 
crab-grab lobster. Each oyster, tuberculosis oceanus. 
Each mussel black eye.) ) 

Were preachers at it? 
((Evangelist chases béte 4 bon dieu in forest of 
hirsute chest. Itch runneth on his breast, or heart, 
or soul that misty saoulerie. He thinks to pinch 
the teeny. Wheureka. Tis god lui méme, Himself 
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MESELEF. Let’s gnash together brethren at oozy-nice 
damnation. ) ) 


Were politishuns at it, demonrats, unready reds, retropublicans, 
factists, factionists, facetionists, ra-Yalists, laxitimists, anna- 
cristies, gauche writers, pimpdependents? Or makers of domestic 
scenes, doomestic squallers, hub-wives, wife-lifers, slob-lovers, 
madadulterous cat and doggers, crossbossing and kissticuffing? 
Sounded (this noise terrible indeed) like a bunch of jaws 
or jews or women. And yet the single sounds were 
manly in a way 
pompous 
emphatic 
decidedly literary 
Just words, thought Gaspar Loot, and let it go at that. 
But through it all, above and underneath, there was another 
sound, like something perpetually being torn 
A bed sheet? 
No. 
Raw silk? 
No. 
A sail? A sail? Ten twenty sails? 
No. 
Suddenly Gaspar Loot has it just like that if it isn’t yes 
it is 
paper, 
PAPER 
((Bwitchly a woman vixen tore the letter of her 
better, author ripped script of brother author better, 
twixt index thumb Rogolo tore the Mighty Sunday 
Times from West to East, slashed Brittanica to 
shribbons and.) ) 
In short a lot of paper auld and news was being torn across 
arage, mussed, pelleted and slusherhated. 
What’s hell a’bout, thought Loot. 
A newsboy tearing news and suns and times went tearing by: 
Paper Sir REVOLUTION mister WORD HINSUR- 
RECTION my Il’awed WORD DEFIED GRANNY MARY 
paper to tear signor WORD TEARS APRON STRINGS 
paper mon prince paper paper p..p.. aper.... 


ee LA NKE TR GCL 


(skerzoo aus meiner soonate in uurlauten) 
by 
Kurt Schwitters 
ATS ee 


lanke tr gl 

pe pe pe pe pe 

ooka ooka ooka ooka 
lanke tr gl 

pii pii pii pii pii 
ziiiika ziiiika ziiiika ziiiika 
lanke tr gl 

rmp 

rnf 

lanke tr gl 

ziiuu lentrl 

limpf tiimpf trl 

lanke tr gl 

rumpf tilf too 

lanke tr gl 

ziiuu lentrl 

limpf tiimpf trl 

lanke tr gl 

pe pe pe pe pe 

ooka ooka ooka ooka 
lanke tr gl 

pii pii pii pii pii 
zulika ziiika ziiiika ziiiika 
lanke tr gl 

rmp 

rnf 

lanke tr gl? 


ELE ene VOK S RES 


(1) Ah! 
(2) Oh! 


(3) Ooh! 
(4) Eh! 
(5) Eeh! 
(6) Uh! 
(putt) 


(7) Ooh! 
(put) 


(8) Ih! 
(hit) 


(9) Eh! 


(met) 


(10) Oy! 


(11) Owh! 


(12) Awh! 


(13) Alt! 


by 
A. Lincoln Gillespie Jr. 


FEM, ReceptAffabil, SymbExcusMerit of 
Lethargy, HARP, ITALY, grassGREEN. 
ripe-happy, — ’cause-guiding MASC; 
Selforge-Imperessonality, HORNS, SPAIN, 
ORANGE. 
delishfright, huddleDebecstacy, NEGROES, 
FLUTE, BROWN. 
stridemetalcrash glass, coldseer-penetrinsist, 
NORWAY, INKBLUE, CORNET. 
squeakassure spoiled-child, approbaconfi, 
FIFE, Categoric, psychophysRidRiggle from 
Lyrnew, SILVER, nonFrance CHINA. 
snailDisapprob, grunt of flat surfaces, Sub- 
conscesse of MidRegisters, BASSOON, 
ESQUIMAUX, mustard YELLOW. 
BassEsse, Wonderment’s rounded lips, ENG- 
LISHORN, GERMANY, heavyunctVaseline, 
OCHRE. 
Hypothetic, evaneswhisp, delicanick Satire, 
pursueRemotldeal, FEM-Decoy Vanish, 
VIOLINuanceldio, INDIA, LAVENDER. 
BRITISHubconschInvoice (the conschposed 
ResiduVowel of Shorthand), coolness of 
steady gentle breeze atop hill, the loco-fatalised 
Educate, KOREA, SITAR, almGREYN. 
Humor, haftexplorealm twixt Go(o) dWill 8 
Logiseriousness, edge-spilling piecrust, the 
pleasure of a Surprise, the catch-one-off- 
guard-ly Realising a Hope, ZITHER, 
SEMITIC, PINK&PURPLE. 
HurtLearnSlide, ToothPowderThought, 
BanjoMettle,s HUNGARY, CLARINET, 
WHITEGOLD. 
Earth, thresolution of Ash into Personality, 
PuzzCredule, mouthmushAssim of Ultra- 
Modern art, TROMBONE, SWEDEN, 
DRABCOLORS, 
raspcontinu-socialty, brackDissillusion, Char- 
21 
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coal of REED-Instruments, refine-whisper- 
velvet, FRANCE, BLUEBLACK. 

(14) ehyeh! — US. pioneer-diphthontrenches in T.B.M.- 
ultbdrawl EvStress, Wot-GO-DO-now 
Impatience, 
EvStress, Wot-GO-DO-now Impatience, 
knifigorIndividuality lollmoming with wane- 
VoltAgress toward dutystupor, CELLO-Try- 
RegistDeclaim, 
muddied BrightBLUE. 


Transition is against the mechanical language.. 


TRANSITION’S REVOLUTION OF THE WORD DICTIONARY 


(The new Transition invites its readers to contribute suggestions 
for this section which will be continued in subsequent numbers, 


Eugene Jolas.) 


NEOLOGISMS: 
constatation (James Joyce)..... statement of a concrete fact. 
couchmare (James Joyce)..... nightmare.. cauchemar... 
mielodorous (James Joyce)..... honeyed emphasis of odorous 
Dance McCaper (James Joyce).... an Irish danse macabre. 
returningties (James Joyce)..... eternities... cycles turning 
upon themselves... the serpent that bites its own tail 
Besterfarther Zeuts (James Joyce)..... the Proustian divi- 
nity... Cronos... Saturn... who bests us all; in other 


words: Grandfather Time — here Zeuts suggests both Zeus 
and Zeit, German for ‘time’, 


paideuma (Leo Frobenius)..... ensemble of psychic forces 
governing a civilization... soul of a culture, 

mechany (Leo Frobenius)..... state of mechanical civilization 

tocsinsong (Whit Burnett)...,. shrill chant. 

barytonate (Murray Godwin)..... warble like a baritone 

up (American language)..... to increase 

clutterpile (Murray Godwin)..... pile up in disorder 

oor (Eugene Jolas)..... primal... as oor-man 

gump (Sidney Smith)..... a foolish person 

megalopolitan (Charles Duff)..... big-mouthed person 

readie (Bob Brown)..... machine for reading 

flir (Theo Rutra)..... to glitter 

turbil (Eugene Jolas)..... to rush like a storm 

floom (Eugene Jolas)..... to suddenly appear silhouetted. 

jawgape (A. L. Gillespie Jr.)..... stare with surprise 

parloritis (A. L. Gillespie Jr.)..... tendency to academism 

erotoxin (Stuart Gilbert)...., vampish woman 

expatriarch (Stuart Gilbert)..... an ancient rejuvenated 

wordling (Laurence Vail)..... writer exclusively interested in 
words 

mythoracle (Laurence Vail)..... pseudo-pythian spouter 

idiosyncrazie (Jack Lait)..... silly caprice 

meanie (New York tabloids)..... villain in divorce suit 


to gross (Rialto slang)..... to be financially successful 
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anamyth (Eugene Jolas).....a fantastic narrative that reflects 


preconscious relationships 
psychograph (Eugene Jolas).....a prose text that expresses 
hallucinations and phantoms 


sicker (Ludwig Lewisohn)..... ...to trickle. 

WORDS TO BE RETIRED FROM ACTIVE SERVICE: 
pattern (literary) democracy 

romanticism republicanism 
classicism liberalism 

humanism nightingale 


TRANSLATOR'S LACUNAE: 
feminine friend (as amie in French or Freundin in German) 


feminine cousin Weltanschauung 

esprit unheimlich 

adieu Geschwister 

au revoir the entire second person singular. 

élan some other pronoun than “it” for abstract 
actualité nouns, 


RE-DEFINITIONS: 

Religion. — What does this word, and its accompanying adverb and 
adjective, mean? Can it be used without a prefatory definition? To A 
it means a series of taboos; to B a philosophy of life; to C the 
institutional practices of a great Church; to D the salvationist process; 
to Ea Theistic or Pantheistic communion; to F an ethical code; to G 
obedience to those strong inner impulses for which he can find no 
rationale except their manifest existence; to H a faith in miracle 
and magic; to J a psychological mechanism of defense. If I wish to 
write a few words on this subject, with meanings which shall be 
equally clear to Samuel Smiles, Henry Suso, Moses, Wordsworth, 
Cézanne, General Booth, William James, Tolstoy, Voltaire and the 
Pope, what sort of vocabulary must I use? One from which “religion” 
is expunged, certes. Indeed, if I use this word when speaking to the 
next comer, I tremble lest he regard me with a yellow eye, a moist 
eye, a suspicious eye, a pitying eye. The word is not common coin, 
but an explosive of uncertain qualities. 


Sex. — If words do not in some sense define themselves, and truly 
symbolise the thought or imagery of the user, the means of expression 
are seriously handicapped. And if words which once had clear symbolic 
value have since suffered an accretion of connotations which gives 
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them foreign or irrelevant significance, similar difficulties arise. The 
entire vocabulary appertaining to sex, for example, is in this case. 
Words which might have seemed quite natural and proper to Chaucer 
now make their sly appearance only on latrine walls and in 
pornographic literature. The words are clean enough in themselves, 
but have been made filthy by filthy associations. Alternatively, there 
are the medical and psychological terms, breathing the odour of 
dissecting and consulting rooms, as well as being far from common 
coin. Barbellion noted this curious fact in his celebrated Journal: 
“Every man or woman who has loved has a heart full of beautiful 
things to say but no man dare — for fear of the police, for fear 
of the coarse jests of others and even of a breakdown in his own 
highmindedness. I wonder just how much wonderful lyric poetry 
has thus been lost to the world!” 

There have been attempts, notably by D. H. Lawrence, to bring 
the old words back to repute by unblushing use. But it is not easy 
to put Humpty Dumpty back again. The words are tainted. They 
have become subdued, like the dyer’s hand, to that which they have 
worked in. The use of an obscure and precious symbolism is even 
worse: it is bloodless, insincere, and fundamentally unsweet. The 
whole subject cries out for a new vocabulary, a direct, untainted 
symbolism. 

Thought is great and swift and free. Language, its tool for 
expression, is slow and in danger of being bound. So much so that 
in many subjects of contemplation and expression anachronistic 
vocabularies are threatening to crush thought itself. New wine not 
only cracks old bottles, but is spilled in the process. All power then, 
to the maker of new bottles, new tools, new symbols. 

RONALD SYMOND 


EES FOR A REVISION OF GRAMMAR! Gia 


Creative writers continue to struggle with a grammar 
handed down to them by philologists of another age. 

There is an urgent need for revising the archaic rules which 
strangle expression to an intolerable degree. 

| have, therefore, asked my friends Stuart Gilbert and 
Ronald Symond to join me in a kind of committee for the 
study of this problem. 

We invite the readers of Transition to send us their sugges- 
tions which will be published in the subsequent numbers of 
the review, together with our own findings. 

Eugene Jolas 
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The Servire Press 


ANNOUNCES THE PUBLICATION OF A 


Transition Series 


UNDER THE DIRECTION OF 


Eugene Jolas 


COUT 


IN PREPARATION: 


Documents of the night-mind. 

Vertical: A TRANSITION ANTHOLOGY OF POETRY. 

Logos: TRANSITION EXPERIMENTS IN LANGUAGE. 
Anamyths and psychographs: A TRANSITION ANTHOLOGY 
OF PROSE. 
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IMPORTANT NEW WORK BY CONTEMPORARY ENGLISH AND 
AMERICAN WRITERS. 
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ALSO: FIRST ENGLISH TRANSLATIONS OF TEXTS BY FRENCH, 
GERMAN, RUSSIAN, AND SPANISH WRITERS. 
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The Language of Night 


(TRANSITION SERIES No. 1) 
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A Study of the Orphic Word 


by 
Eugene Jolas 
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fs crisis of language through which we are passing is 

chiefly responsible for the confusion in the creative 
sphere today. Proceeding from the idea that the mythological 
form of expression is being endangered by the intrusion of a 
reactionary sociological form, the author, who, as founder 
of transition, and as a revolutionary poet in his own right, 
has given a powerful impetus to new linguistic experiments 
in modern literature, outlines in this well-documented analysis 
his conception of a metaphysical language. 
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Set up in Neuzeit Grotesk, 64 pages, size 13 X 19 cm. 
Printed on Japanese Vellum, in Propandora paper cover, 
Limited edition of 550 copies. 
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Just published: 


CROSS-COUNTRY 


A BAEDEKER OF THE SENSES BY 


SOLON R. BARBER 


ROSS-COUNTRY, a book of 20 poems in the modern manner, and 

14 sketches in polyphonic prose, includes “The French Clock”, 
a story of frustration; “Cross Country”, an expressionistic impres- 
sion of the Mexican Land; “At the Cabaret Infierno”, the sound and 
mind of a place where they dance in Habana; “Conchita”, cross- 
section of a native nightclub in Tampico, Mexico; etc., and “Vera- 
cruz”, which projects the decay and the beauty of the place where 
Cortez landed; “The Journey”, an adventure beyond time..... 
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Solon R. Barber is one of the younger writers of the United States 
whose work has been published in POETRY: A MAGAZINE OF VERSE, 
Chicago, Ill.; PAGANY, Boston, Mass.; NEW MASSES, New York, N.Y.; 
FRONT, Amsterdam, Holland; THE MORADA, Italy, and many other 
publications. 
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He was born in Utah; lived on a ranch in Wyoming where he 
punched cows, pitched hay, burned sagebrush, and sat a long time 
on hillsides. CROSS-COUNTRY is the product of past memories, 
present life and travels, and a projection into the future. Mr. Barber 
has spent much time in the tropical countries of Mexico and the 
West Indies. Several of the pieces in this book are shot from this 
tropical gun. Others spring from his experiences in the Far West, 
the Southwest, the Gulfcoast country. He now lives in Washington, 
D. C. CROSS-COUNTRY is not a Cook’s tour. It is a Baedeker of 
the mind. 


PRICE: Ordinary Edition FI. 3.75; Edition de Luxe Fl. 15.—. 
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In preparation: 


MIND PRODUCTS LIMITED 


A MELODRAMA OF THE FUTURE 
IN THREE ACTS AND AN EPILOGUE BY 


CHARLES DUFF 


BIO-CHEMIST OF A NOT TOO FAR DISTANT FUTURE AGE 

discovers a means of controlling human behaviour by the use 
of chemicals. In collaboration with a manufacturer he makes and 
markets his ,,Mind Products”. They are put out for sale to govern- 
ments, institutions and individuals. The author describes in a highly 
original melodramatic form the manner in which this plan works 
itself out, and the nature of the theme is such that it lends itself 
to theatrical explosions which are sometimes comic, sometimes tragic, 
sometimes a blend of both. It is an intensely moving imaginative 
work from beginning to end, possessing the rare quality of appeal 
alike to highbrows and lowbrows, and is written in a vivid, witty 
style which makes excellent reading. ,Mind Products Limited” is an 
important contribution to the literature of the theatre, and is not 
merely the much sought ‘something new’ but probably the most 
original melodrama ever written. 
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The De Luxe edition, limited to 250 copies for subscribers, 
numbered and signed by the author, costs f 12.50 net. An 
ordinary edition will be published at f 3.—. 
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It contains the material for an interesting comparison be- 
tween the different aspects of contemporary literature in 
Europe, the USSR and the USA. The work is published in 
English, French and German. 
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Paul Peters (USA), J. C. Mariategui (Peru), Kei Mariyama 
(Japan), W. Polonski (USSR), H. A. Potamkin (USA), Ezra Pound 
(USA), E. Reger (Germany), E. Reinhardt (Germany), G. Sa- 
viotti (Italy), A. Scheer (Germany), H. Spector (USA), Shigeru 
Tagi (Japan), S. Tretyakov (USSR), Vishnevsky (USSR), J. L 
Waten (Australia) etc etc. 
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